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MINOR GORRESPONDENCE. 





Puizoveritas observes, “* Your Corre- 
ype J.S. and A. H. have fallen into 

now common error of believing the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have the 
care of that Cathedral; but the fact is, the 
Dean and Chapter are in no way responsi- 
ble for the neglect or preservation of the 
building; they have no controul over the 
works now carrying on in that building, and 
have no concern with them whatever. en 
this Cathedral was rebuilt, a fund was pro- 
vided for its preservation: this fund, called 
‘the Fabrick Fund,’ was appropriated by 
Act of Parliament to the repairs of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Church, and placed under 
the direction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and the Lord 
Mayor of London for the time being, as 
trustees of this fabric money; and all Sas 
ness relative to the repairs, &c. of the 
building, is solely under their management 
and controul.” 

The Medal described by H.R. D. is ve 
common. It was struck early in the 16¢ 
century by the Protestant party in Germany, 
as a satire on the Pope and Cardinals. There 
are several different dies from which this 
description of medals were struck, some of 
which have a variety in their inscriptions. 
A copy of one side is on the reverse of a 
medal of Sir E. Godfrey, engraved in the 
Medallic History of England, by Edwards 
and Son, Plate V. No. 3. 

The Drawing of the Medal sent by M. 
M.G.D. is, we conceive, a French Ticket of 
Admission to some gentleman or nobleman’s 
Hotel, which are very common at Paris, 
and have been so for full two centuries. 
They are little esteemed by collectors. 

oTuic ARCHITECTURE.—We have re- 
ceived a paper from E. I.C. in reply to Yo- 
rick’s Defence of Mr. Lascelles’s Symbolic 
Origin of Gothic Architecture. We consi- 
der the arguments of both our Correspond- 
ents very ingenious; but we agree with 
E.LC. that ‘a link in the chain of evidence 
is still wanting,” which is candidly admitted 
by both Yorick and Mr. Lascelles himself. 
he true source from whence the Pointed 
Style was derived, is perhaps involved and 
clouded in obscurity too deeply to be ascer- 
tained with certainty at this distance of time. 
But that “‘ the Style, whoever invented it, was 
fostered and matured by the Monks, is evi- 
dent from history,” and is not denied by 
Yorick. We shall therefore beg to close 
the subject, adapting E. I. C.’s concluding 
words to both our Correspondents,—‘ It is 
now time to take my leave. I fear I have 
trespassed too much upon your pages, which 
I must confess I would sooner see filled with 
information than controversy.” 

M. W. J. who enquires about the Selby 
estate, is referred for particulars to vol. XC. 
i. pp. 587, 588; and to p. 316. 

. N. R. states, that Provipens, who 
enquires (p. 386) what Insurance Office will 


y 1002. per annum to a person after he 
He have Feed the age | apo in consi- 
deration of a premium of 1001. paid at the 
birth of such person, ‘is not likely to re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer; I think, how- 
ever, that I have discovered the cause of 
the report he alludes to. You will find in 
the Carpentariana, published in Paris in 
1746 (20 years after the death of Charpen- 
tier), a statement that at that time there 
existed in England an Insurance Office, 
which, in consideration of 100/. paid at the 
birth of a child (that is, within a short time 
after its birth), engaged to give the child, 
after it should have attained the age of 
twelve, a life annuity of 100/. I believe 
that M. C ntier’s text may have been 
ao and that for 12 we should read 
21; but in either case I take this to be the 
foundation of the statement to which Pro- 
VIDENs alludes.” 

W. T. P. says, in alluding to the num- 
ber of Suicides and Duellists, ‘‘If there 
was an Act of Parliament directing that the 
body of every individual who was killed in a 
duel, and of every individual who came to 
his death by the hands of Justice, and of 
every individual who died by his own hand, 
under whatever circumstances, should be 
delivered to properly authorized and desig- 
nated persons for dissection, it would pro- 
bably supply the want of the Profession, and 
stop the trade of the resurrection men.” 

e are informed, that the favourite air 
Auld Rolin Gray has lately been published 
with the name of Rev. W. Leeves to it, as 
composer; the work in which it appears is 
called “* Sacred Melodies” (by Williams, 
near Charing-cross), which our Correspond- 
ent thinks with more propriety might be 
called Serious Melodies. He adds, that this 


air has been attributed to Lady Anne Lin- - 


say, and that it is by many supposed to be 
an old Scotch tune. Question, who wrote 
the words ? 

C. S. is anxious for the information, 
*« whether there is at present any compila- 
tion comprehending all the accounts or 
particulars of consequence which have ever 
been made public by antient or modern phi- 
losophers, respecting the different cities, 
Herculaneum and the rest, involved in the 
destruction by Mount Vesuvius ?” 

The Favour of A.C. is thankfully received. 

A. B. is much too personal. 





*.* In our SurrpLement, to be pub- 
lished on the first day of February, le 
pear several interesting articles; particu- 
larly the History and Antiquities of Fo- 
theringhay, with an Account of the Execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots ; Tour through 
France ; Burlesque Festivals of former Ages ; 
and Reviews of The Pirate, Lord Byron’s 
new T ies, &c. &c. Embellished with 
Views of Fotheringhay Church, co. North- 

ydiate Abbey, co. Lancaster, &e. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 

AVING made some incipient 

collections concerning Homer, 
in consequence of the Prize Essay on 
that subject, proposed by the Royal 
Society of Literature, 1 was unex- 
pectedly taken with such dangerous 
illness, and of so long continuance, 
as to preclude all possibility of con- 
cluding the task within the time fix- 
ed; especially as I should have made 
journeys to the great libraries, and 
would by no means offer a work, not 
as completely elaborate as my hum- 
ble powers could make it. 

The adversaria here given are 
either from continental authors, very 
little or at all read in England, or 
from old Latinists, classical and other- 
wise. As the subject is interesting, 
they may, however undigested and 
crude, be acceptable to the Scholar ; 
at least, are now of no use to me, and 
I therefore forward them with plea- 
sure to your valuable Miscellany. 

They are classed under the great 
bearings of the subject, and the 
known desiderata, however little 
light they may throw upon them. 

Yours, &c. T. D. Fosproxs. 





I. Of the personal History of Ho- 
mer, nothing whatever is certain. 
Lucian absolutely maintains, that 
nothing whatever is known of the 
real history, birth, life, actions, or 
country, of Homer. He is appa- 
rently supported by the ill success of 
the best writers on the subject. But 
the fact seems to be, that Homer 
lived in an age when fable, mytho- 
logy, and biography, were all mixed 
together, and no account was taken 
of him till after death, in high glory, 
when the heathen poetical saint was 
invested with a popish legend full of 
trumpery. The antient trash circu- 





lated about him favours this opinion. 
“*Homer remembered when he was 
a peacock,” said Ennius, “ Pavuam se 
meminit Homerus, Ennio somniante;” 
upon which Tertullian, who qoetes 
the passage (Opera, p. 336), grave 
observes, that re / sh not y oie 
poets, sleeping or waking. 

Now there are two points of Ho- 
mer’s history, most certainly to be 
ascertained from his writings. 

The first is his country. The lead- 
ing dialect in which he writes must 
betray this, and profound Greek 
scholars would soon come to a satis- 
factory conclusion on this point. 

The second is, that he was unques- 
tionably a great traveller and ob- 
server; and this fact leads to an in- 
ference that he was by no means of 
the inferior rank supposed. He was, 
according to appearances, a Bard, 
and as such, a public instructor. The 
Bard, in his own writings, never moves 
without a herald, has a distinguished 
place at the King’s table, and is help- 
ed by Ulysses to the first cut (Burney, 
Musick, I. 357). The same learned 
writer says, ** that songs preceded the 
use of letiers, and served not only for 
amusement, but supplied the place of 
history in after ages; laws were sung, 
and prayers were chanted,” &c. Id. 
465. It is much to be feared, that 
many of the biographers of Homer, 
however excellent scholars, were not 
sufficient Antiquaries to see the as- 
sistance to be derived from the man- 
ners of the times. They have thus 
unintentionally degraded Homer. The 
lliad (says a judicious foreigner) is a 
poem, professedly written to inform 


the Greeks, divided into many small 
states, how much it behoved them to 
be united, and to preserve a good un- 
ae among themselves. Ho- 
ore sets before their 1 ~ 

the 


mer there 
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the evils which befel their ancestors King of Lydia. Herodotus thinks (L. ii.) 
from the anger of Achilles, and his that be lived four bundred years before 
quarrel with Agamempon, and the him, and associates with him Hesiod,” 


advant which followed their re- oe state of 
conciliation. This is its palpable Mo- these amen hoa pati 
ral; and the inference is, that the com- tradictiqns ; for instance, from Gyges 
position was a task imposed upon Ho- 4, ihe war of Troy, we now reckon 
mer, in consequence of some state fore than four hundred years. Bat 
necessity, which required a patriotic 41. inese discord well founded? 
exertion, similar to that of the Ro- j, i: probable that writers who have 
man orator who brought up the fa- },4 original monuments before them, 
ble of the Belly — epee. Af should have committed errorssogross? 
ter the poem was delivered in parts, By what means did Herodotusestimate 
it was easily preserved in those days that Homer lived four hundred years 
for lasting and permanent use. He- before him? Has he been privileged 
siod, whom all writers make nearly with a chronology exact aud detailed? 
coeval with Homer, was at first a 7, thie case, why does be use the 
shepherd, and afterwards a priest of vague terms "of peg yey ae 
the Muses. Pausanias says, that in cu, estimer, sig)? Why the summary 
his time his poetry was to be seem, jummber of four hundred? Here the 
written upon tablets of lead, in the eniguletion of Hesedoins ie eat that 
Temple of the Muses, of which he yhich presente itself at the first aight. 
was the minister. The same Means, FH has not pretended to. eatimate by 
by multiplying the copyists, might yeara, but by gencrations: it. ia a 
have ee ae ae with regard to inethod which is familiar to ng 
Homer; and the reader will observe, Thus, when he says, that tbe 
as will be hereafter shown, that the jv. lived foun ages ad a Sie he 
ancients themselvesdistinguished good jeans the value of four ae — 
and bad editions of the old Bard. nerations; that. is to say, twelve in 
Further proof of the public instruct- }j, system; bud if they value these 
orship of Homer might be shown twelve generations in read 
from the temples, &€. in hishopour; »,, there will be ey only tl 
but these are detailed in the mytho- , years. But Herodotus having 
logical dictionaries; and we shall ourished towards the year 530, Ho- 
have occasion to show, under a dis .14, jg placed, by the true omen of 
tinct article, that Homer was in the hig calculation in the year 2303 and 
main — oe of Greek supe- we will now see how the testimonies 
riority of character. rm: : cos 
_ Hl. The Age of Homer. Volney, oe ga square with this in- 
in his * Chronologie des douze sie- —_{t is to be recollected, that we have 
cles,” has the following passage : placed the ruin of Troy at the year 
“Tatian, in a fragment preserved by 90 of the Temple. Hower’s having 
Eusebius (Prepar. Evang. fo. 491), has lived, according to Crates, eighty 
given us the names of sixteen authors, y eas, answers to the year 180, In 
Goch ‘gue eas Bae Ge eee ae the calculation of Eratosthenes, it 


were all earnestly occupied with a desire 
of finding out the time when Homer lived, 298wers to the year 200. They, who 


The confrontation of their results is very ™ade. him — with Gyges, 
interesting, because their calculations are not far from the same sentiment, 
having been made upon the most antient since Gyges reigned im the year 262. 
monuments which they possessed, and Besides, the term contemporary, em- 
original memoirs of different/nations and bracing a whole life, takes a grand 
different times, they represent to us a extent. They who placed him in the 
state of chronology, of which the details time of the lonian colony, syncbro- 
no longer exist. This isa translation of jio, with Aristarchus; since, by the 
yet ~~ > cum Homer was pos- confession of Eratosthenes (Marsham, 
; Secon enna Pas. Chron. Bgypt. p. 334, in fol.), it falls 
pra = ee eighty Jer te. im the year 140, after the ruin of 
nes, one hundred ; ac- 
> ne ~ Troy. Others say, that he was, born 


cording to Aristarchus, one hundred and , b 
forty; according to others, one hundred before the Olympiads, and the Opi- 


and eighty: some make him contemporary mnion of these persons coincides with 
with the Ionian colony ; many of Gyges, most of the writers quoted. Laetiys 
the 
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the acknewledged contemporarity of 
Homer with Lycurgus, legislater of 


Sparta, winds up the proof of the 
same thi 


Volacy is not an author upop 
whom reliance is to be placed, with- 
out further support; but the antient 
authorities which be quotes are of 
high import on the subject. In his 
“ Tableau de ¢ aison des temps 
de divers peuples a des ues prin 
cipales et certaines,” he ‘ 
Trojan war iu the time of Amri, 
King of Israel, eighty-three years af- 
ter the foundation of the Temple; 
and the age of Homer, Lycurgus, He- 
siod, and Iphitus, to be that of Jero- 
boam II. in the year 189 after the 
Temple, and first Olympiad. 

Whether Volney was guided in his 
opinion concerning the age of Homer 
by Tertullian, does not appear, for 
he does not quote him; but it is pre- 
bable that he was, because Danet (v. 
Homer) does cite that father, but in 
such an extraordinary — that 
both es shall be given—the pre- 
tended abstonct and the original—as it 
is a peculiar specimen of loose writ- 
ing : 

“ Tertullian (says Danet) has observed, 
that the Pagans did not deny that the 
books of Moses were extant many ages 
before the states and cities of Greece, be- 
fore their temples and gods, aud also be~ 
fore the beginning of Geeek letters. Ia 
five, he says that Moses. lived five hua- 
dred years before Homer’s time; and the 
other prophets, xho came a long while 
after Moses, were yet more antient than 
all the wise men, law-givers, and philoso- 
phers, of Greece. And by consequence 
the Holy Scripture is without comparison 
much older than Homer; and as the poesy 
of Homer, who lived so many ages before 
all the philosophers, historians, and Greek 
writers, was a pattern to them, so im the 
like manner Homer has followed the truths 
of the. Holy Scripture, as they were then 
spread abroad in the world.” 

The words of Tertullian are these : 

* Primam iustrumentis istis [Hebraicis 
literis} auctoritatem summa antiquitas 
vindicat, apud vos quoque religionis est 
instar fidem de temporibus asserere, 
Omnes itague substantias, omnesque ma- 
terias, origines, ordines, venas veterani cu- 
jusque stili vestri, gentes etiam plerasque, 
et urbes insignes et canas memoriarum, 
ipsas denique effigies literarum indices 
custodesque rerum, et puto adbuc minus 
dicimus, ipsos inquam deos vestros, ipsa 
templa, et oracula, et sacra, unius interim 
prophets scrinium seculis vincit, in quo 
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videtur Thesaurus collocatue totivs Ju- 
deici sacramenti, et inde etiam nostri, 
Si quem audistis interim Moysem, Argivo 
Ioacho pariter etate est, quadringentis 
pene annis, nam et septem minus, Da- 
naum et ipsum apud vos vetustissimum 
prevenit, mille circiter cladem Priami 
antecedit. Possem etiamdicere quingen- 
tis amplius, et Homeram habens, quos se- 
quar. Ceteri quoque prophets, -etsi 
Moysi postumant, extremissimi tamea 
eorum non retrorsiores deprehenduntur pri- 
— westris sapientibus, et legiferis, 
et historicis.” pologeticus, 19. 

Rigalt, Par. 1634. . - m4 

Now this is a most important pas- 
sage towards an attempt to ascertain 
the real age of Homer. It is evident 
that the gods of India, Ethiopia, Up- 
per Bgypt, Phenicia, &c. were much 
older than Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, 
Vulcan, &c. ; yet these are the 
whom Homer quotes, and whese m 
thology and worship were tolerably 
complete in his day. He must, there- 
fore, have lived subsequent to the in- 
troduction of that mythology, and a 
elue is thus afforded by showing the 
time when Homer could pot have 
flourished, for ascertaining, at beast 
rudely, when he actually ‘Ga live. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
Wesruinster Axper *. 

ROM the alterations in Westmin- 

ster Abbey, consequent on the late 
Coronation, it became necessary to 
remove the Altar of Grecian Arehi- 
tecture, presented by Queen Anne, and 
removed from Whitehall Chapel. 
This was at the time a magnificent 
gift, but misplaced as it was in the 
Abbey, it sadly spoilt the keeping of 
that venerable pile. The good tastes 
of the present Dean (Dr. Ireland) and 
of the Chapter have determined, that 
it is not to be again put up; and we 
hope to see it as a more appropriate 
ornament in one of the many new 
Churches about to be erected around 
the Metropolis. 

In removing this Altar-piece its an- 
tient sereen has been discovered, 
which, although in a matilated state, 
exhibits sufficient remaining orna- 
ment, spared from the barbarous, we 
may say sacrilegious hands of the de- 
stroyers of such reliques of antient 
art, to afford e e for its restora- 
tion. This screen is the West front of 





* For this article we are chiefly in- 


debted to the “ Literary Gazette,” 
that 
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that which forms the East side of the 
inclosure in which the sbrine of the 
Confessor stands, and to which, in its 
general features, it seems to have been 
very similar; on cach side of itisa 
door of exquisite proportions, and 
these, not projecting beyond the plain 
of the screen, have escaped maierial 
injury. Their bolts, and one of the 
places for a handle, are very curious 
pieces of workmansbip. 

This screen forms the side of the 
presbytery, or inclosure of the altar, 
where the altar stood; but, in pursu- 
ing these works, the lateral screens 
have also been uncovered, and the 
monuments on the South and North 
sides exposed to view. These are 
beautiful specimens of Gothic tombs ; 
and must delight every person who 
has feeling for antient history, origi- 
nal specimens of the five arts, or na- 
tional antiquities. 

On the right hand, on entering the 
railing of the Presbytery is the tomb 
of Anne of Cleves, the fourth wife of 
oureighth Henry. It is a remarka- 
ble piece of sculpture, very much re- 
sembling a Greek Altar, having two 
smaller Altars of the same character, 
distinct from the sarcophagus, at the 
top and bottom. It is emblazoned 
with A.C. the monogram of the 
queen, with sculls and cross bones, 
and seems to be the period of her 
death. This monument occupies the 
space to the first pillar within the 
railing. 

Between that pillar and the screen 
above described is a tomb of the most 
interesting kind, namely, that of Se- 
bert, the Anglo-Saxon King of Essex, 
and the founder of the Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, about the close 
of the sixth century. 

It was at this era, as we learn from 
Mr. Sharon Turner’s admirable history 
of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, that 
Pope Gregory the Great sent St. Au- 
gustin, and other monks, on a mission 
to convert our Pagan forefathers. 
They first turned to the Christian 
faith Ethelbert, King of Kent, the 
uncle of Sebert, who was his sister’s 
son. He having set the example of 
consecrating places of worship, not 
only iv his capital, Canterbury, but in 
St. Paul’s, London, (to do which he 
had power, as the superior monarch ;) 
Sebert embraced the same religion, 
and founded that Church where his 
dust now reposes. 


Monuments opened at Westminster dbbey. 
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It is worthy of notice, that the co- 
verings of this tomb, then tapestry, 
were removed in the year 1775, and 
that Sir Joseph A yloffe read a memoir 
upon the subject to the Society of 
Antiquaries, which was published in 
the ** Vetusta Monumenta,” in 1780. 
It was then closed up with the clumsy 
carpenters’ work, which has since con- 
cealedit.. The ashes of Sebert, and, 
it is believed, of his queen Ethel- 
golda, were transported hither from 
the cloisters in the year 1308; when, 
it is related by Walsiogham that the 
pious monarch’s arm was found as en- 
tire as when he was buried, though be- 
tween six and seven hundred years 
had elapsed since he was gathered to 
his fathers. 

It isa singular thing, (being of very 
rare occurrence indeed, if any other 
instance does exist) that the front of 
this tomb is quite different from its 
other side. It is a plain altar-tomb, 
with a canopy of framed oak, cu- 
riously Proce and ornamented. The 
back of the altar-tomb consists of 
four pannels, on which four whole- 
length figures have been painted. 
The pannels appear to be eight or 
nive feet high, and nearly three feet 
broad. Two of these pictures re- 
main *, and we understand the lower 
extremities of a third are visible. They 
are almost unique specimens of art. 
The first (the pannel first on the 
right hand, and consequently next 
the screen) is Sebert, robed and 
crowned. In.one hand he bears a 
sceptre, surmounted with a Gothic 
bui ding, emblematical, no doubt, of 
his having founded this Church. The 
face is flat and inexpressive, with a 
full beard. The other hand is held 
up» with the fore finger extended, as 
if some most important decision were 
heing delivered to a second person. 
That second person is lost, for the 
a. has been quite de- 
faced. Weever declares that it was 
St. Peter in conversation with the 
King; but this is very problematical. 
Other old writers and antiquaries have 
said that the figures were Sebert, 
John the Baptist, St. Peter, and Ed- 
ward the Confessor; but this, also, 
is mere conjecture, and, indeed, evi- 
dently erroneous io one instance, as 





* These figures are well drawn, and 
engraved by the late Mr. Basire, in Ve- 
tusta Monuments, vol, JI. pl. 33, 
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the third pannel bears a clear and de- 
cided portrait of Henry III, the ef- 
figies on his tomb agreeing with all 
its lineaments. Whose it was that 
occupied the intermediate space is a 
question rather of curiosity thao in- 
terest. On the Gothic mouldings are 
three fine heads in wood, two 
crowned, and one between mitred. 
This would induce an opinion that 
the portrait between was a Bishop, 
perhaps St. Augustin, who converted 
the King, or possibly Mellitus, the 
Bishop of London, who consecrated 
the Church, as Augustin died within a 

ear of his first intercourse with Se- 

ert, and could not, therefore, be 
very intimate with that Mowarch. 
The fourth pannel is also blank. It 
might have been any of the above 
Saints, or Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
or the Queen of either Sovereign, 
or St. Thomas a Becket *. 

The portrait of Henry III. who is 
properly here as the refounder of 
the Abbey, is very spirited —on a 

round powdered with lions. His 

ard is scarcely perceptible; his 
countenance rather expressive; his 
sceptre surmounted by a sort of flow- 
er; his robes rich, and his gloves 
finely embroidered. 

‘There have also been originally 
panoels at the head and foot of the 
Altar-tomb. John Sydney Hawkins, 
Esq. has published an interesting ac- 
count of these paintings t in Schoeb- 
belie’s “Antiquaries Museum,” ioclud- 
Ing a description and engraving of 
another portrait} on pannel on 
the other side of this tomb, (viz. that 
which faces the South Ambulatory), 
which shows that the four pannels 
were once painted on both sides. This, 
it is almost demonstrated, is a likeness 
of Edward the Confessor ; the simi- 
larity of features and the holding up 
of a signet ring, as on his sculptured 
monument, are the proofs. 

Sir Joseph Ayloffe conjectured, 





* The idea of the deficient pannels 
having borne the portraits of saints, is 
strengthened by their being evidently 
scraped off; a work likely to have been 
done when Heury VIII. issued the order 
to efface such superstitious emblems. 

t+ A Painting of about the same age, in 
the Chapel of St. Biaze, is engraved in the 
present Nomber, p. 4977. 

t Copied also in Malcolm’s * History 
of London,” vol. 1. p. 146. 
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that as Peter Cavallini made the Con- 
fessor’s shrine, and designed the 
Crosses erected by Edward I. to 
Queen Eleanor, the same artist not 
only designed the monument of Se- 
bert and that of Aveline Countess of 
Lancaster, but executed the paintings. 

Whether these pictures are in oil or 
distemper we should think it difficult 
to pronounce. A very clever artist, 
who was in the Abbey when we were 
pursuing our inquiries, held that they 
were oil; if correct, a fatal blow. to 
the invention of Voo Eyck. 

Our readers will now, if they please, 
go over with us to the other side of 
the Presbytery, é. e. to the pannelling 
on the North, or the left hand as you 
advance to the Altar. Here are three 
monuments, those of Edmund Crouch- 
back Earl of Lancaster, second son of 
Henry Ii1.; Aymerde Valence 4, third 
son of William de Valence, the King’s 
half-brother ; and Aveline Countess 
of Lancaster, the wife of Edmund 
Crouchback. The tombs of the two 
males are partially known to the visi- 
torsof Westminster Abbey, their backs 
being open on the side of the North 
Ambulatory,so that they come within 
the descriptions given by the person 
whoshows the monumentstostrangers. 
The fronts, now cleared from the 
coarse carpentry which concealed 
them, are only remarkable as bavi 
their ornaments more fresh, and their 
carving, gilding, painting, armorial 
bearings, fe. in higher preservation. 

But the tomb of Aveline || is not 
only beautiful, but heretofore (for 
many years) unseen, the monument 
of Lord Ligonier { having hidden it 
behind towards the North Ambula- 
tory, and the wooden screen towards 
the Presbytery. It is a precious 

iece of antiquity. The sarcophagus 
is an altar-tomb of touchstone, un- 
der a magnificent mausoleum ; made, 
as we imagine was often the case, in 
imitation of those hearses beneath 
which the corpses of the illustrious 
were laid after death till their funeral. 
On the tomb is a cumbent freestone 





§ This beautiful tomb is made the sub- 
ject of the frontispiece to Ackerman’s 
History of Westminster Abbey. 

|| Drawn and engraved by J, Basire in 
Vet. Mon. vol, Il, pl. 29, 30, 31. 

q This monument superseded that of 
Bryan Duppa, Bp.of Winchester, an. 1665, 
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effigy of Aveline, five feet seven inches 
in length. She has the appearance of 
a lovely woman in the bloom of 
youth ; which was to be expected, as 
she died soon after her marriage, 
which took place in 1269, when she 
was 18 years old. Her dress consists 
of a loose robe, and a mantle of flow- 
ing drapery. On her head isa coif, 
joined below the temples to abarbe or 
chincloth (such as was worn by mourn- 
ers), which passes over the lower part 
of herchin*. On the coif isa long Paris 
hood, falling in easy folds upon the 
shoulders. The hands are joined, and 
raised as in prayers the head rests on 
a cushion, which is sustained by two 
angels with expanded wings. The 
feet press on two dogs, the emblem, 
as Mr. Bigland has supposed, of fide- 
lity, while the warriors’ lions were 
emblems of courage, and the infauts’ 
lambs of innocencyt. The canopy 
is exceedingly rich ; on one side is ad- 
mirably represented a Vine-braneh full 
of fruit, not the gospel emblem of fe- 
cundity, for Aveline died childless; 
but a family symbol of her mother’s 
family, the Redvers Earls of Devon- 
shire, the same occuring on their mo- 
Buments at Twynham, Hants. On 
the other side is an Acanthus, beauti- 
fully done. This Aveline was the 
greatest heiress that England had ever 
till then contained, which led to her 
royal union. She was the daughter 
and sole heir of William de Forz, De- 
force, or de Fortibus, Earl of Albe- 
marle and Holdernesse, a descendant 
of Odo Earl of Champaigne, created 
a British Peer by William the Con- 
queror. She not _ inherited all 
his large possessions, but, in right of 
her mother, the Devonshire lands, 
including the Isle of Wight, with its 
Castle of Carisbrooke. 

Such are the remains which are now 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey. It is 
reported to be the intention of theDean 
and Chapter to have them repaired, 
and all the former grandeur about the 
Altar restored. We trust, that the 
style will be congenial to the models 





* This is a sign of rank, none below 
Baronesses being allowed to wear it so. 
Koights’ wives were ordered to wear the 
barbe under their chins; and the wives of 
Esquires, &c. below their throats. 

+ These emblems, however, were so 
often varied, that we believe the excep- 
tions to this theory are as numerous as 
the rules. 
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left, and that this favourable oppor- 
tunity of displaying good taste, and 
a veneration for the remains of An- 
tiquity, will be employed in a man- 
ner to do honour to the Abbey 
and the age. We were sorry to ob- 
serve, in the rebuilding of the organt 
on its old site, where it utterly spoils 
the finest coup d’ail of the Abbey,a 
bad omen in this respect. The cover- 
ing with boards of a portion of Abbot 
Ware’s Mosaic Pavement near the Al- 
tar, is another sign we much mislike. 
In other points, we notice great im- 
provements. The removal of all the 
iron-railings from the fronts of the mo- 
puments along the aisles is an instance 
of this,and adds to their relief in a de- 
gree that could hardly be anticipated. 
ne 

Mr. Ursan, Dee. 3. 

N page 126, “* Rusticus” requires 

some particulars of “ Nuge Ve- 
nales.” The edition in my possession 
is a small 12mo, with a frontispiece, 
representing a pediar and his box of 
wares, with a fair in the back ground. 
The title-page is ‘“‘ Nug@ Venales, sive 
Thesaurus ridendi et jocandi ad Gra- 
vissimos Severissimosque Viros Pa- 
tres Melancholicorum Conscriptos. 
Editio ultima, auctior et correctior. 
Anno 1720. Prostant apud Nemi- 
nem ; sed tamen Ubique.” The Nuge 
are divided into two parts; the se- 
cond being entitled “ Problemata Lu- 
dicra & Historiole ridicule Animi 
Relaxandi Causa Excogitata.” They 
consist of curious and whimsical anec- 
dotes, observations, and questions, ar- 
gued and answered, much in the style 
of the Athenian sports, and frequently 
with considerable wit and humour; 
but, as is the case in many works of 
this description, mingled with ribaldry 
and obscenity. Some few are in verse, 
of which the following may serve as 
a specimen : 
“Carmina in quibus omnes primz liter@ 

incipiunt ab F, 
Famellas furtim facies formosa fefellit, 
Fortuito faciens ferventi farta furore, 
Fur foritas fertur fatuens flagroque feri- 
tor.” 

To the Nuge, Venales in this edi- 
tion are added some humorous and 
satirical pieces, forming more than 
two-thirds of the volume. “a 





¢ Removed for the Coronation, and 
now being replaced, where it destroys the 
whole effect of the Nave, 


Mr. 
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Account oF THE PARISH OF 
Cumner, Berks. 
Wirs a View or Cumner Cuurca. 
(Continued from p. 405.) 
HE aile of the church of Cum- 
ner is constructed of similar ma- 
terials, and in a similar manner to the 
tower; though the doorway and win- 
dows appear to have been substituted 
for others-of a more antient form. 
The entrance is formed by a plain 
pointed arch, before which is a large 
wooden porch, constfucted in the 
Doric style. The windows are uni- 
form, and three in number; one of 
which is inserfed in the Western end, 
the others are disposed on each side 
the doorway. hey are severally 
divided into two trefvil-arched lights 
by acentral nrullion, and ornamented 
with a quatrefoil, and lateral tracery 
in the head of the outer frame. The 
parapet is plain, and assumes a pedi- 
mental direction at each end. 

The appearance of the Southern 
side of the nave has undergone consi- 
derable alteration since its original 
erection. The antient windows have 
all been closed up, and superseded by 
a solitary one, tuwards the Western 
extremity, of a very unpleasing form. 
In the upper course of the masonry 
there was inserted a series of corbels, 
with their faces grotesquely and ludi- 
crously carved; upon which the beams 
sustaining the outward covering of 
the roof reposed; but these, with the 
exception of a few yet remaining near 
the part where the chapel projects 
from the nave, are all cut away. The 
original altitude of the wall has been 
augmented with a clerestory, having 
four windows on the North, and two 
on the South side, all of a square 
form. The parapet is lofty, and en- 
riched with a handsome moulding, 
charged with roses and divers other 
flowers; it is carried entirely along 
the nave, except where it is inter- 
rupted on the South by the interven- 
tion of the chapel; bat at the East 
end it takes a pedimental direction, 
corresponding io outline with the ele- 
vation of the roof. The apex of the 

ediment was formerly surmounted 

y & neat stone cross, now extremely 
mutilated ; and the angles were adorn- 
ed with pinnacles, but the bases are 
the only indications of these which at 
present remain. 


Gent. Mac. December, 1821. 
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The chapel projects about twenty 
feet in length from the Eastern part 
of the nave. It is lighted by three 
windows, each varied i its form and 
dimensions from the other. That oa 
the West side is of a very singular 
character, and, with one in the neigh- 
bouring church of Ferry Hinksey, 
which has been accurately represent- 
ed to illustrate aa article in volume 
LXXXVII. Part i. p. 393, comprises 
the only specimens of this spécies 
that ] am acquainted with. The sum- 
mit of the outer frame terminates in 
a pedimental form. It is divided into 
three dayes, the heads of which are 
described by lives drawn parallel to 
the outer frame, from the extremity 
to the woullions, and adorned with 
trefoil tracery; and by the intersec- 
tion of these mouldings, the pedi- 
meatal head is divided into three lo- 
zeuge shaped compartments, each 
pierced in a quatrefoil form. The 
window at the Southern end is large 
and handsome, precisely according 
with that at the Eastera end of the 
chancel; but at present if is much 
dilapidated, a portion of the tracery 
and outer arch having been destroyed. 
It is divided into three ogee arched 
headed lights, from the apices of 
which two other arches of correspon- 
dent shape arise, which again sustain 
a third course, thus dividing the outer 
arch.into three larger and four smaller 
compartments, respectively adorned 
with quatrefoil and trefoil tracery. 
The Eastern window is of a similar 
disposition with those of the aile. 
The South wall is carried up in a pe- 
dimental direction, and is surmounted 
by a large square stone, carved with 
trefoil heads, upon which was origi- 
nally an ornamental stone cross. The 
East end of the chaucel corresponds 
with the South end of the chapel, ex- 
cepting that it is bounded by two 
smal! piers, whilst the chapel is flank- 
ed by angular buttresses. There are 
two windows~on the Southern side, 
each divided into two lights, with a 
quatrefoil occupying the head of the 
outer arch. On the North side there 
is but one small window of the lance 
form placed near the Western extre- 
mity. The entrance is formed by a 
plain pointed arch; it is of very con- 
tracted dimensions, and abuts upon 
the window. 

The svil of the churchyard being 


con- 
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considerably higher than the pave- 
ment of the chancel, occasions a de- 
scent of several steps into the inte- 
rior, which is rather spacious, and of 
an interesting appearance. It is con- 
nected with the nave by a lofty poiat- 
ed arch, resting on sculptured cor- 
bels, beneath which oue of the for- 
mer Earls of Abingdon caused a 
screen of wood to be erected, which 
was recently removed, agreeably to 
the suggestions of the present Vicar, 
who justly regarded the style in which 
it was composed, incongruous with 
the architecture of the Church itself. 
Along each side is an antient desk, 
the ends of which are decorated with 
fleurs-de-lis, &c.- and one is adorned 
with shields charged with the imple- 
ments of our Saviour’s passion. The 
space enclosed by the altar rails is 
elevated considerably above the floor 
of the chancel, and contains three an- 
tient monuments; two of which are 
composed of slabs inlaid with brasses; 
the other is a rich altar-tomb to the 
memory of Anthony Forster, placed 
against the North wall. The brass 
which lies Northward represents a 
male and female figure clad in the cus- 
tomary dresses of the times, with 
their hands closed in the attitude of 
prayer. At their feet was a long 
plate containing an inscription, now 
removed; but, between the figures, 
on a small square plate, is this in- 
scription : 

“ P@edpthe Dtauertoone, dafter to 
Regpnald Wpllypams of Gorfield in 
the countpe of Wark, egquper.” * 

A small plate on the left hand, 
though nearly effaced, contains the 
following arms: A chevron between 
three water bougets, impaling the 
arms of Williams, described beneath. 
The other brass represents a woman 
with a sbield of arms on the one side, 
and two little boys on the other; and 
on an oblong plate beneath them this 
inscription : 

**Here lyeth the body ef Katherin, 
sometyme the wyffe of Heury Staverton, 
Gent, in the countie of Bark, esquier, who 
dyed a good Christian, the 22° daye of 
Dec, (in the year*) of our Lord God 
1557.” 


Arms quarterly, first and fourth, 
two organ pipes in saltire, between 





* The words between brackets are want- 
ing on the plate, but are here inserted 
from an antient MS volume of Inscriptions. 
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four crosses paté; second and third, 
within a bordure charged with roun- 
dells, a chevron ermine, between three 
lions’ heads erased; a chief barré né- 
bulé, surmounted by a pale charged 
with a pelican. 

(To be concluded in our Supplement.) 

ca 

Mr. Urnsan, Dee. 14. 

R. N. GODBOLD, inquired after 

p- 424, was born at or near 
Bungay in Suffolk, and apprenticed to 
a confectioner, which trade he carried 
on many years at Bungay with credit. 
He married first —— Brightly of 
Mundham in Norfolk; she was the 
mother of the present patentees of 
the Vegetable Balsam. Secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Morris of 
Metingham in Suffolk; she was the 
mother of two daughters. 

Mr. N. Godbold, during the latter 
part of his residence at Bungay, spe- 
culated rather largely in the purchase 
and resale of estates; he also built 
the present theatre at Bungay. He 
retired from business, and settled his 
two sons in a large shop at Beccles, 
where they remained till some time 
after his establishment in town. 

For many years of his residence at 
Bungay, be used to prepare, for ap- 
plicants only, a pectoral mixture for 
the relief of recent coughs; which 
was very grateful and pn in 
those cases. It was a syrup com- 
posed of figs, raisins, stone sugar, 
and I believe a little honey, with 
some extract or preparation from the 
fungi growing only on oak trees; in 
those parts these fungi are called oak 
lungs. In what manner he prepared 
these he always kept secret, probably 
by a carbon from them; and the 
above I think very likely to be the 
basis of the vegetable balsam. 

Shortly after his settlement in Lon- 
don, which was between 1775 and 80, 
be purchased a very good house, &c. 
at Godalming in Surrey, which is I 
believe still in the possession of his 
sons. 

He had very little indeed of learn- 
ing ; but when | knew him at Bungay, 
he was a shrewd, sensible man, and a 


pleasant companion. 
Yours, &c. Ww. H. 
—_— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 


FRIEND of mine has in his 
possession a piece of carved 
wood work (in alto relievo), repre- 
senting 





























senting the Scythians defeating the 
Amazons, and is in size about four 
feet six inches by three feet: the man- 
ner in which it came into his hands 
leads me to make an enquiry, through 
the medium of your Miscellany; for 
the account he has of it is, that it 
was in the museum of the Vatican at 
Rome, ard removed from thence, 
with other valuables, by Buonaparte, 
in 1797; but as the vessel in which 
it was conveyed did not elude the 
vigilance of one of our cruizers, she 
was captured; and what was designed 
to enrich the cabinet of Napoleon, 
has ultimately fallen into different 
hands in England. It is not impro- 
bable but some of your readers may, 
in visiting Rome, have seen it, or 
have a synopsis or catalogue by them, 
in which it is described; should such 
be the case, I should be happy to be 
favoured, through the medium of 
your Magazine, or otherwise, with 
any account descriptive of it. 


Yours, &c. W. Harr. 
ee 
Mr. Urnzan, Bath, Dec. 4. 


Ww: have all sighed over the un- 
timely fate of “ pretty little 
Rutland.” Our immortal Bard con- 
stantly speaks of him as a “child,” a 
“ boy ;” and the impression conveyed 
by the scene in which his death is re- 
presented, is, that he was not actively 
engaged in the fight, but accidentally 
present near the field, under the care 
of his domestic tutor. Graver histo- 
rians than Shakspeare have described 
the young Earl as being only twelve 
years of age; amongst these, Ralph 
Brooke, an error which has escaped 
his lynx-eyed corrector, Vincent. 

Let us now see how the fact really 
stands. 

The Crosland Histury, Gale, vol. I. 
p- 550, says, “In ipsa autem vigilia 
(anno 1459), capta fuit conclusio dif- 
ferentie hujusmodi; videlicet, quod 
Dux et filii sui Edwardus Comes 
Marchia, ac Edmundus Comes Rut- 
landiw, gui ambo discretionis annos 
atligerant, jurarent ipsi Regi fideli- 
tatem.” And again, “Cam Dux Ebo- 
raci habens in Comitiva sua filium 
Comitem Rutlandia, ac Richardum 
Comitem Sarum, se usque ad Wake- 
feld pro reprimendis eorum conatibus 
transtulisset.”” William of Worcester, 
who was intimately acquainted with 
the affairs of the whole bouse of 
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York, says, that the Earl was slain 
upor the bridge at Wakefield, “ in 
fugiendo post campum,” words which 
imply that he had been engaged in 
the battle. The same useful Annalist 
has given us the precise time of his 
birth, viz. May 17, 1443. The battle 
of Wakefield was fought on Dec. 29, 
1460, so that the Earl was rather 
more than seventeen years and seven 
months old, which in that martial 
age was not too young to appear in 
the coat of mail. J. H. 
TT 

Mr. Unsan, Dec. &. 

N the year 1721 an Act was ob- 

tained to make the rivers Mersey 
and Irwell navigable from Liverpool 
to Manchester; the same was done 
by cutting off, by short canals, 
many turns of the river through 
the lands and fields, and by locks 
made, descending again into the wa- 
ter at a proper depth to navigate a 
barge (or flat as they are called) of 
50 tons burden, with a large main and 
fore sail. This was the first effort 
of the kind ever made in England : 
To the credit of some merchants 
of Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. 
Thos. Steers was by them appointed 
Engineer, as he was also of the first 
Liverpool Dock, then finishing. He 
surveyed the line of the river; begin- 
ning at Salford Bridge, and descend- 
ing to Warrington Bridge, he found 
the whole fall to be 52 feet 5 inches. 
He formed wears and locks in conve- 
nient places, to keep the river deep 
enough; thus forming islands, sur- 
rounded by water of the river and the 
canals thus made. This was the first 
canal* ever made in England. It 
was effected by the care and perse- 
verance of the said Thos, Steers, esq. 
whose family now reside in Liverpool. 
He was enabled to effect this work, 
having unlimited power granted to 
the proprietors by Act of Parliament, 
which Act gave them right to go 
through houses, gardens, parks, aod 
fields, without restraint, paying da- 
mages and value of the land only. 
This encouragement was given, as 
at that time the undertaking was con- 
sidered a very great risk, and an un- 
certain result. 





* Not the Sankey, as some have stated ; 
that Act was of later date, and canal 
making being then understood, no unli- 
mited law was granted. 


This 
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This then new and cheap communi- 
cation between the towns of Liverpool 
and Manchester being effected, has 
turned out of great facility for im- 
porting raw goods and cottons, from 
all parts of the world except India, 
and ‘that vid London. Thus the 
wants of these two towns are muta- 
rally supplied,—Manchester with cot- 
ton, hemp, flax, sugar, ram, grain, 
wine, porter, and spirits of all sorts, 
dye-woods, dry saltery, timber, &c.; 
and at the port of Liverpool are 
shipped in abundance all the products 
of the manufactory of Manchester, 
and the woollens of the neighbour- 
hood, to all parts of Europe, Africa, 
and America, to the great advantage 
of these two great towns. The San- 
key Brook Navigation, afterwards 
made, brings down immense quan- 
tities of coals, most of which are con- 
sumed at the salt works in Cheshire, 
and 365,000 tons of salt and salt rock 
sy from thence to Liverpool yearly, 

y the navigable river Weaver, by 
cuts, &c. The Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal delivers the products of the 
potteries, &c. at that port, earthen- 
ware, and even salt; and takes back 
clay, flint, timber, &c. The Leeds 
Canal, the Ellesmere, all contribute 
to fill our vessels outward, which in- 
duces foreign vessels to prefer takin 
freight to the port of Eiverpect 
Thus Liverpool becomes a depét for 
grain, &c. Re. s these vessels having 
a great chance of freight outward, as 
few that come cannot load their ves- 
sels home with earthenware, coals, 
salt, cheese, or other saleable and 
useful articles of life, or take them 
to exchange at another port nearer 
home. The trade with America and 
Ireland is very great, and even 
now, under authority of Parliament, 
many large vessels are employed in 
bringing cotton and dyes, and dry 
saltery, and other heavy goods, from 
India direct, which are again sent up 
by the canals. This has produced a 
great increase of trade in Liverpool, 
which is fully proved by a recurrence 
to the state of the trade there. The 
total amount of Dock duties was, 


2.2 be 

S10 11 6. . 

S47 15 11. . 
1,326 8 2. . 456 
2,336 15 0. . 1871 
14,049 0 0. . 4518 


in l7@4.. . 
1725. . 
1749. . 
1757. . 
1799. . 


Commercial Importance of Liverpool. 
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Our shipping ivcreased tenfold in 
50 years. 

In 1812, an alteration was made, 
and in that year there were 4599 ves- 
sels of 146,788 tons. 
Tonnage Duty... . 
Dock Duty on goods 


20,260 3 5 
24,148 4 6 
Total .. £.44,408 711 
All which was officially reported to 
Jane last, 1821. 
For one year then ending :—7810 
vessels of 839,848 tons ; 
Dock duty of tonnage 43,181 6 2 
On goods . .. . 51,425 2 il 


Total. . £.94,556 9 1 


In 97 years our duty has increased 
oe of 105 fold; our tonnage 
also increasing. 

Manchester now in spinning excels 
all former times; for a thread nearly 
two hundred and seventy miles long, 
that would reach from Manchester to 
Calais in France, through London, is 
now drawn so five as to weigh only 
16 ounces or 11b.; and also 500 pieces 
of calico have been known to be 
bleached and printed, some single 
colours, some demi chintz, and some 
full chintz, taken from Manchester 
market in the grey cotton, and re- 
turned the next market day following, 
being a period of only three whole 
days, from Friday until Wednesday, 
and a Sunday included. 

From the expedition which has 
been acquired by the aid of chemistry 
and machinery, we may reasonabl 
suppose that there is now as muc 
work done in one.week, as former! 
required thirteen weeks. The dif- 
ference betwixt the oumber of pieces 
now printed and formerly might be 
ascertained at the Excise Office. The 
number at present printed must be 
almost incalculable, as is proved by 
the importation of raw cotton and 
flax. 

Proportionably to this has the bu- 
siness of the old Quay Navigation, 
divided into 500 shares, been carried 
on, and governed by a liberal set 
of proprietors or share owners, who 
anxious to improve the carrying 
trade by the utmost expedition, 
have, within a few years, cut a new 
Canal down from above Warrington, 
at the last lock there. By this Canal 
they sail to Runcorn, and again drop 
into the river Mersey; thus avoiding 
the shallows and banks of the broad 

part 
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part of the river Mersey, laying op- 
posite Widness and Hatton Castle, 
and preventing the delay which origi- 
nally occurred, by taking 11 days 
in the passage, whilst now it is often 
made, when the tide serves, by the 
packets in one day. Thus, when 
they sail from Liverpool early in the 
morning, and the tide serves, it af- 
fords strangers a delightful and pic- 
turesque sail to Runcorn: then by 
the packet, and on the Canal above 
Warrington, entering the river and 
canal alternately by the improve- 
ments lately made and now mak- 
ing, the passage is shortened con- 
siderably. They gradually ascend, 
passing Warrington on the left, and 
the beautiful rock of Warburton, 
Church, and House, Barton Bridge, 
where the Duke’s Canal passes over 
the river. The Glen of Trafford 
Grounds charms the stranger who 
wishes to trace these two rivers, and 
loves to see the beauties of Nature 
improved by art. The packet boats 
on this river, and the Irwell, are con- 
veniently fitted up. You may have 
private rooms,and many conveniences 
besides, not usual in such packets. 

The neaps in the Sankey naviga- 
tion might be avoided, and trade 
improved, if they were to make the 
Canal over the river Mersey com- 
municate with the Old Quay Canal ; 
and, thus passing down that Canal, 
by deep cutting in the Castle Rock 
of Runcorn, deliver up the whole 
trade into a dock, constructed to 
receive and deliver all the trade into 
the river below the Gap of Runcorn, 
giving facility to the public to erect 
a stone bridge over the Gap, to 
connect the two counties, and this 
in a way not at all detrimental to the 
navigation of the said river, as the 
two great Canals would have an im- 
proved passage much freer than both 
or either have at present. 

Yours, &c. M. Grecson. 
nt 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Va.erivs Maxinvs, 
by Dr. Carty, West Square. 


(Continued from p. 310.) 


HILE Julius Caesar was in the 
zenith of his power, Cxsetius, 

one of the tribunes of the Commons, 
labored to render him odious to the 
people, as aiming at royalty: where- 
upon, Cesar, by ao arbitrary exer- 





Antient Anecdotes from Valerius Maximus, 
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tion of authority, deprived him of his 
office, and ordered his father to abdi- 
cate him.—The father (by name also 
Cesetius) had at this time two other 
sons, whom Cesar had promised to 
promote to exalted dignities: yet he 
boldly answered, ** You shall sooner 
deprive me of aii my suns, than pre- 
vail on me to renounce one.” —Lib. 5, 
T, 2. 

A deputation from Macedonia hav- 
ing arrived at Rome to complain of 
the conduct of Decimus Junius Sila- 
nus, their late governor, whose rapa- 
cious avarice had plundered the pro- 
vince; the senate were preparing to 
enter ibto an examination of their 
complaints, when his father, Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, requested of that 
assembly that no steps might be 
taken in the business, until he him- 
self should have heard both parties. 
The senate having acceded to his de- 
sire, he instituted a private trial in 
his own house, and patiently devoted 
two entire days to the investigation 
of thechargesagainst the ex-governor. 
On the third day, having declared 
himself fully convinced of his son’s 
guilt, he renounced him for ever, 
and ordered him instantly to be gone 
from his sight.—Stung by this igno- 
minious sentence, Silanus hanged him- 
self during the following night: and 
so little was the father’s indignation 
appeased by that fatal catastrophe, 
that he refused to attend his son's 
exequies, and, at the very time of the 
funeral procession, kept his house 
open for the admission of whoever 
came to consult him on business,— 
Lib. 5, 8, 3. 

Asa body of Roman cavalry, who 
had been routed by the Cimbri, were 
returning homeward in disorderly 
flight, after having abandoned their 
general; intelligence was brought to 
Marcus Scaurus, a nobleman of dis- 
tinguished rank in the repubbe, that 
his son was among the number of the 
fugitives.—locensed at the informa- 
tion, the father immediately sent a 
message to his son, that he * would 
have been much better pleaved to 
meet his lifeless remains brought back 
from the field of battle, than to see 
him alive under the infamy of so 
disgraceful a desertion and flight: 
wherefore, if he had any shame re- 
maining, he must never more dare to 
appear in the presence of a father, 
from whom he had so basely degene- 

rated.” 
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rated.”—Overwhelmed by this stern 
decree, the young soldier, in despair, 
turned his sword agaiost his own 
bosom, and, by a voluntary death, 
expiated his—crime shall we call it? 
or his misfortune ?—Zib. 5, 8, 4. 
When Catiline was preparing to 
make.war on the Roman state at the 
head of his desperate horde of insur- 
ents, a young man, son of Aulus 
ulvius a senator, was seen hastily 
Latin. to the rebel camp, to 
enlist under the. traitors banners, 
But he was stopped on the road, and 
forcibly dragged back by his own 
father, who ordered him to be put to 
death, observing, that he had reared 
him, not to serve Catiline against his 
country, but to serve his country 
agaiost Catiline.—Zibd. 5, 8, 5. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 1%. 

I READ with considerable pleasure 

the descriptive letter of Mr. Raw- 
lins, accompanying his fac-simile of 
the stone in Wirksworth Church (p. 
401); and it has suggested to me that 
an ingenious artist, well touched with 
the spirit of ancient research, would 
probably acquire fame, and no small 
remuneration, if he would travel in 
successive districts, first taking Lon- 
don and the whole metropolis, with a 
view of restoring to sight, and of 
transmitting to posterity, whatever 
be could fiod of similar value. 

There are, in many of our Churches, 
ancient inscriptions, which remain 
entirely unknown and unnoticed, from 
the trouble, or ignorance, or even in- 
dolence, of people in general to de- 
cypher them ;—many a family pedi- 
gree or title might thereby be illus- 
trated where certificates and regis- 
tries are wanling—and many a blank 
in our domestic history might be 
supplied. It is not unfrequent that 
the mutilated moitoes, circulat- 
ing ancient devices in glass on win- 
dows of Churches and Halls, are suf- 
fered to remain unexplored, for want 
of a little patient examination of the 
several pieces, which may have been 
improperly placed by some inaccu- 
rate workinaon who mismatched them, 
or, having collected them from the 
ground, scarcely knew how to arrange 
them into their original words, which 
perhaps he was not able to read. 

The late Mr. Simmonds, principal 
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verger of the Cathedral at Canter- 
bury, has left a great example of the 
utility of this patient arrangement ; 
for it has been understood that the 
great Church owes the beauty of its 
West window entirely to his long at- 
tention to the gathering and placing 
with care all the fragments of paint- 
ed pom which lay scattered about, 
until he presented, in the several com- 
partments of the window, the figures 
of Adam digging with a spade, repre- 
senting bis condemnation to labour, 
Gen. ili, 9.—the Apostles, &c. and 
several ornamental accompaniments. 

The stones on the gates of St. Giles 
in the Fields, St. Stephen Coleman- 
street, Shoe Lane Workhouse, down 
to the Porter and Dwarf in Newgate- 
street, would occupy great attention, 
and excite the surprise and curiosity 
of many readers who have passed by 
and never seen them. 

Such a collection would form an 
appendage to the Archwologia, or 
might well be raised into a separate 
branch of Antiquity. ‘ 

Yours, &c. A. H. 

ee 


Mr.Ursan, Shrewsbury, Dec. 8. 
N addition to the account you have 
given of the Rev. Peter Roberts, 
A.M. in vol, LXXXIX. p. 181, I 
send you the following inscription, 
intended for a tablet to be placed in 
the Church of Halkin, in Flintshire, 
the place of bis interment ; composed 
at the request of his executors and 
friends, by Jobn F. M. Dovaston, 
Esq. A. M. 

Petrus Roberts, A. M. hujus ecclesia 
Rector, natus apud Ruabon, in agro Den- 
bighensi, X calendis Juni MDCCLIX. 
Decessit eodem mense MDCCCXIX. 
Vixit aonis LX. In rebus Cambricis illus- 
trandis tam felicem adhibuit diligentiam, 
ut nihil quod ad leges mores instituta gentis 
sow pertineat intactum inexploratumve 
reliquerit: multa ad literas etrem musicam 
spectautia, e vetustatis ruderibus erepta 
servaverit: multa vel prius incognita vel 
minus intellecta magno ingenii acumine 
explicuerit: in cathedra sine superbia 
doctus, disertus, profandus: in colloquio 
suavissime facetus: hilaris, jocosus, atque 
ad omne vite officium corde, mente, mauu, 
paratus, que monuit fecit. 


TIOPEYOY KAI Y TIOIEI QMOIME. 


A very animated and striking like- 
ness of him has lately been engraved 
by E. Scriven, at the expence of his 
friends in the neighbourhood of Os- 

westry, 
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westry, from a ao taken by a 


young lady, as he sat in his usual 
happy mode of conversation. 
Yours, &c. D, Parkes. 


EE 

Mr. Urnpan, Dee. 12. 

I HAVE ever found your excellent 

Magazine the advocate of what 
is good and useful. I consider there 
is at present a serious want of change 
in the administration of our Laws 
on two important points—Duelling 
and Prize-fighting; it may be said 
they are allowed in the present admi- 
nistration of justice; for Duels are of 
frequent occurrence, and few or none 
of the parties are indicted, and when 
an indictment takes place there is an 
ill-applied \enity in the judges to 
acquit the prisoners, On a late occa- 
sion, the only one almost who could 
give evidence was told he need not, 
as he might criminate himself; and 
thus it will be nearly impossible to 
convict in future. When a death 
happens, the facts are detailed in the 
papers with a particularity every one 
gives credence to; and yet when a 
Coroner’s inquest takes place, a few 
of the unimportant witnesses are pro- 
duced, and the jury are called on to 
give their verdict on an ex-parte case. 

As to the Prize-fighters, the most 
interesting correspondence and ac- 
accounts are frequently in the papers, 
and it is known to thousands when 
and where a battle is to take place; 
7 no magistrate, bound as he is by 

is oath, attempts to put it down, 
nor are the pugilists or their wealthy 
supporters punished for their conduct. 
In truth, a foreigner would say, your 
laws may be very good in theory, 
but in practice Duelling and Prize- 
fighting may be in future practised in 
England with we and the latter 
publicly rewarded. 

I do not believe one in twenty 
duels would be fought, if the seconds 
did not in some instances instigate 
their principals, and in many neglect 
the means of reconciliation, If 
duelists are not to be punished other- 
wise, a statute enacting a penalty of 
1001. on the persons sending and car- 
rying a challenge would at least pre- 
vent many of our modern duels. 

Yours, &c. ene 
—EEaE 

Mr. Uasan, Dee. 14. 

T has been said that Mr. Wyatt 

excelled all his contemporaries in 


the design and arrangement of “ Go- 
thic mansions,”—a remark in which 
there is some justice ; but how faith- 
fully he copied the admirable works 
of antiquity, may be seen by compa- 
rison. Mr. Wyatt evinced the error 
which seems to be inherent in most 
modern architects; that of supposing 
beauty to result from a complex de- 
sign, and acrowd of ornaments. This 
is nowhere more fully exemplified 
than in the tall and incomplete house 
called (for no other reason but be- 
cause it is composed of pointed 
arches and Gothic ornaments) Foot- 
hill Abbey, in Wiltshire, the residence 
of William Beckford, Esq. It stands 
on a lofty hill, commanding an ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect of the 
surrounding country. An octagonal 
tower, 278 feet high *, is its principal 
feature, rising from a substructure of 
mean and confused members, so fixed 
around its basement as to have the 
appearance of being built for the sup- 
port of each other. But for all this, 
the tower is acknowledged to be a 
weak and dangerous structure, and 
so tottering are the eight surmount- 
ing pionacies, that they are held on 
their bases by strong iron bars, to 
the no less disparagement of the 
building than of the builder. 
Attached to each of the four prin- 
cipal sides of the tower is a wing: 
the Westeromost is the shortest, and 
though not the least lofty, forms the 
porch, whose front, while every other 
member of the house is crowded with 
windows or other ornaments, is occu- 
pied by the doorway alone. The 
gigantic proportions of this arch 
would have lessened the grandeur of 
the building, if it had been in other 
respects agreeable to good taste, but 
where all is confusion and inconsis- 
tency, this lofty arch cannot be eut 
of place: nay, it will be admired so 
long as its wooden doors of nearly 
two tons weight turn on their hinges 
by the slightest pressure. The East 
wing is flanked by two large octa- 
gonal turrets. The North and South 
wings, which contain the principal 
apartments, are low; to the former 
belongs a lofty square tower, and to 
the latter several towers and build- 
ings, to which are attached turrets, 





* The height from the pavement to the 
boss in the roof of the lantern is 120 feet 
8 inches, 


bow 
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bow windows, cloisters, and other 
appendages. Arches and ornaments, 
of all styles and ages, are indiscrimi- 
nately scattered with a profuse hand 
over almost every part, to describe 
which particularly would be difficult 
and useless. 

Of the interior I know nothing ; 
but I have been told that the furni- 
ture is of the most superb and costly 
kind. The principal rooms are num- 
bered and named, after the manner of 
the Hotels at Bath and other places: 
for instance, the green room, the 
yellow room, and the scarlet room, 
according to the prevailing colour of 
the furniture. The library is well 
stocked with valuable books; some 
of the rooms are adorned with pic- 
tures, and several contain cabinets of 
beautiful workmanship. 

The chief apartments are spacious 
and comfortable; but are few, in 
comparison with the number of little 
rooms, which is, I am informed, al- 
most countless. Order has pot been 
observed in their arrangement. The 
passages branching in four directions 
rom the centre of the house, are 
narrow, gloomy, and intricate ; and 
the magic effect of the whole is con- 
siderably heightened by the painted 

lass, which fills many of the win- 
ows. Such is a description of the 
exterior, and such an outline of the 
interior of Fonthill House, as 1 re- 
ceived it from a friend; the detail 
must be supplied by another who has 
been fortunate enough to gain ad- 
tmittance, and who is qualified to de- 
scribe the variety of its styles. 

The public are not allowed to view 
this, as they are most other mansions; 
and if a traveller more curious than 
the rest, perchance, gains admittance 
within the chevaux-de-frise, he is im- 
mediately expelled by force of arms. 

A Passer sy. G, 
——— 


Mr. Urnzan, Dec. 12. 

y= following is an account of 

the sad and lamentable fire which 
happened in the city of London, Sept. 
1, 1666, extracted out of a letter 
from Sir G. Gerard, who was then 
sent by the King’s command for the 
safeguard of the city, where he at- 
tended all the time of the fire. 

“The ffire began on Saturday ye Ist 
of September, about 2 a clock in the 
morning, at the house of the Baker to his 
Mat’y Navy, living iv Thames-street neare 


Fonthill Abbey.—Great Fire of London. 
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London bridge, and burnt up to the bridge, 
and took hold of the houses upon the 
bridge, and burnt them all downe. The 
wind being South East, blew the flire that 
it could not be stopped till it had burnt 
to the Temple-ba!l and Church, where it 
was quenched about 3 a clock on Thurs- 
day morning, by the indefatigable. in- 
dustry of the Duke of York, who was in 
continuall motion from place to place 
ever since the beginning of this unhappy 
destructive ffire, whose example and in- 
couragement brought more labourers to 
that work than otherwise it would have 
bad, and if he had not staid till it was 
quenched in the Temple, we might all 
have fallen into the same destruction ; 
but the great God did give it it’s bounds 
to goe no further than the Temple Charch. 
The wind betwixt Sanday and Tuesday 
night ran over all the points in the com- 
pass, in which we apprehended God’s in- 
dignation did appeare to the destructiou 
of this brave, rich, and great city. For it 
is burnt almost to the Tower: all Grace- 
church-street, from Leaden Hall to Hol- 
burne-bridge ; the Old Exchange, Lum- 
bard-street, Guildhall and all the rest of 
the towne as far as St. Dunstan’s Church, 
St. Paul’s is also burnt, and all the 
Churches from the Temple to the Tower, 
Cheapside and all towards Cripplegate is 
burnt. Bow Church, the Compter and 
Fleet, and all as far as Smithfield. Mul- 
titudes of people lye in Moorfields, Hol- 
burne-fields, and St. James’s-fields with. 
their children and goods. There is a 
great jealousy of the ffrench, Dutch, and 
fanaticks, and many stories there are of 
it, but here are people taken with balls 
of wildfire and the like about them, and I 
feare it will be a difficulty to keep the 
multitude off those that shall be appre. 
hended. The Post-house is burnt downe, 
Neither horse nor ffoot soldiers are suffer- 
ed to go to bed, but are kept still in a 
readiness. I hope now the worst of the 
danger is past, yet the fire is still burning. 

** You will have a full account of this 
matter in print shortly, though I think 
the printing-house is burnt downe, the 
Herald’s Office, Baynard’s Castle, Salis- 
bury Court, and all those great houses in 
Pater noster row, and nothing left but 
rubbish thereabout.” 

“« Whitehall, Sept. 6, 1666.” 


*,* A Member of the Bartlett’s-build- 
ing Society suggests—1. A Catalogue rai- 
sonnée of their Books ; 2. that some of the 
Members should bring up Wells’s Scripture 
Geography to the present time. And he 
also suggests, in these days of increased 
crime, a Selection of the Judges’ Charges 
(similar to those excellent ones of Mr. 
Justice Hardinge), and Criminals’ Dying 
Speeches; this would awaken at least pa- 
rents to a sense of their duty. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Uasan, Dec. 6. 
AVING accidentally met with 
the following Letter from a 
former Draughtsman to the Society 
of Antiquaries, giving an account of 
a Chapel in Westminster Abbey, little 
known to the numerous visitors of 
that venerable pile, | beg you to pre- 
serve it in your pages, as it contains 
a more minute description than is 
to be found in any of the numerous 
Works on the Abbey. N. 
Sir, —- 

Tue Chapel of St. Blaze, in West- 
minster Abbey (see Plate II.) is of 
au oblong form, measuring from East 
to West fifty-two feet, if you include 
the arch, which is six feet deep; the 
whole is fifty-eight feet long, and only 
fifteen feet six inches wide, except at 
the East end, where it is only eleven 
feet ten inches wide, owing to the 
entrance into the Chapter-house go- 
ing in a diagonal direction. Part of a 
buttress, projecting nearly four fect 
into the Chapel on the South side, 
gives it a very awkward appearance. 
There is a great difference in the 
ceiling, not being on a level: East- 
ward of the buttress, from the centre 
of the groins to the floor, twenty- 
eight feet six inches high ; and West- 
ward, thirty-four feet high. Between 
the buttress and the altar were two 
large windows, now filled up, and a 
small one at the West end, but with- 
out any tracery work. The West 
end of this Chapel is very singular, 
there being an arch nearly as wide as 
the Chapel, six feet deep; from the 
point of the arch to the floor eight 
feet six inches, and at the sides five 
feet high; at the back is a locker, 


and on the South side two, Just 
at the front of this arch is a thin 
wall cartied up to the top of the 
Chapel, with a lofty opening in it, ne- 
ver glazed, but grated with stout iron 
bars: This wall divides a space from 
the Chapel of nearly six feet wide. 
There is no communication with this 
place, but from without the Chapel, 
just above the Duke of Argyle’s mo- 
nument. 

The Altar (see Plate IT.) was un- 
der a Pointed Arch, richly ornament- 
ed, the front painted brown, and the 
joints of the stone covered with thin 
slips of white metal gilt; the back is 
painted of a bluish dark colour; the 
sides and soffit with zigzag stripes, 
red and white. On the back is painted 
a beautiful female figure as large as 
life, dressed in a robe lined with fur, 
holding a small book io her right 
hand, and on the thumb of her left 
hand hangs an instrument with seven 
bars, not unlike a gridiron without a 
handle; on her head is a crown, and 
her hair flows iu ringlets on each 
shoulder. She is standing on a small 
pedestal under a canopy, supported 
by slender columns, the pediment 
and finials frosted; the pediment is 
painted a light blue, the back of the 
niche a bright red. Below are five 
small compartments; the centre con- 
tains the Crucifixion, with a female 
figure on each side (probably the Vir- 
gin and Mary Magdalen); the others 
are blank. On the North side, in 
another small compartment, is a 
Monk kneeling and praying; and 
from him is an inscription in white 
- sap in a diagonal direction, in two 

ines: 


* ME: OVER): LVLPA: GRAVIS: PREMIT: ERIGE: VIRGO: SVAVIS: 
be ME : MILHI : PLACATVM : XPE: DELEAS : OV : REATVM. 


I have closely examined the above 
painting, and find the large figure 
exactly corresponding with those on 
the shrine and tomb of Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, on the South side 
of the high altar in. Westminster Ab- 
bey, and disclosed in. the summer of 
1775 *, from which Mr. Basire took 
accurate copies +, and | have seenthem 
several times, and have not the least 
doubt but it is the work of the same 
artist which Sir Joseph Ayloff ascribes 





* These have been again recently open- 
ed to public view. . Bprr. 
t+ Engraved in Vetasta Monumenta, 
vol. II. Eprr. 
Gent. Maa. December, 1821. 
< 


3 


to Cevallini; who flourished in the 
reign of Henry III. 

The Rev. Dr. Milner of Winchester 
has informed me that St. Lawrence 
and St. Faith are both represented 
with the same symbols, and that he is 
certain the figure before described is 
St. Faith. 

In a church in Northamptonshire I 
saw, in the centre of a cross to which 
a man and his wife were kneeling and 
praying, a female figure with a nim- 
bus, and the same instrument in her 
hand, and this inscription : 

®'c'a Fides. 
Yours, &c. Jacos Scuwersecir. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 10. 
H AVING lately made a short tour 
to the West of England, per- 
mit me, as every Traveller now writes 
a Journal, to present you with an ex- 
tract from mine. It may, perbaps, be 
as entertaining as Journals of Tours 
into more distant countries. 
Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 
After attending Divine service in 
the magnificent Cathedral at Salis- 
bury on the 30th of Sept. 1821, we 
drove immediately by an erroneous 
and very circuitous road, to the foot 
of Old Sarum, where we left our car- 
riage, and proceeded over well-culti- 
vated fields, luxuriantly laden with 
fine crops of turnips, or thickly 
bristled with stubble; in short, where 
* Laughing Ceres had reassumed the 
land,—” 
no other vestige of the residence of 
man remaining, except two or three 
Jarge masses of flints firmly cemented 
into rock, by mortar, (denoting the 
part still ‘called the Castle,) and the 
deep and laborious excavations where 
*“ War—gore-faced War—” had “‘ trenched 
and channel’d” 
ae of thiselevated region; which 
sti 
* Kynglie lookes arounde on lower landes.” 


When I say there is no other ves- 
tige of the residence of man, | ought 
to except one solitary well-built farm- 
er’s rick on the edge of the fosse, and 
a farm house at the bottom of the 
hill. 

When the eye ranges over and con- 
trasts the adjacent well-cultivated 
farms, and the populous city and coun- 
try below, with the present solitude 
of | this once busy and ambitious sum- 
mit, covered, many centuries ago, 
with lofty buildings, ramparts, spires, 
churches, regular streets, with the 
busy hum of men, women, and child- 
ren, soldiers and ecclesiasticks, with 
its imposing appearance to travel- 
lers, on the surrounding barren re- 
gion, and 
“« The longe browne playne that before itte 

lies,” 
it is impossible not to exclaim 
‘* How changed the scene !” 


so well described by the Poet, whose 

lines shall be hereafter quoted. 
Having feasted our eyes with the 

rich aud well-cultivated scenes before 
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us, and our minds with an imaginary 
reminiscence or retrospective view 
of the surrounding barren waste, and 
the antient city that lifted 

“ Yts scheafted heade into the skies,” 

or the summit from whence project- 
ed the pinnacles of the castle and the 
spires of churches antiently denomi- 
nated shafts; we regained our car- 
riage, proceeding on our way to Am- 
bresbury, or, as itis now called, Ames- 
bury, by the old road, till it gra- 
dually deserted us, and our coach- 
man began to betray symptoms of 
incertitude, when we ound ourselves 
in the middle of some thousands of 
acres which remain exactly in the 
same state as they most probably 
were 700 or a thousand years ago ; 
viz. one continued expanse of un- 
verdant, joyless grey or brown, with 
bere and there a solitary stunted haw- 
thorn bush. Not a vestige of road 
was now to be seen, and Mrs. ...... 
and maid began to have dismal fore- 
bodings of spending the night far 
from the abode of man. I endea- 
voured to comfort them by repeating 
— or thrice the following lines 
aloud: 


“ Where fruytless heathes and meadowes 
cladde in greie, 

Save where derne hawthornes reare theyr 
humble heade, 

The hungrie Traveller upon his waie 

Sees the huge desarte alle arounde hym 
spredde, 

The distaunte citie scantilie to be spedde, 

The curlynge force of smoke he sees in 
vayne, 

’Tis too far distaunte, and hys onlie bedde 

Twimpled in bys cloke ys on the playne, 

Whylste rattlynge thonder forrey oer hys 
hedde, 

And raynes come down to wette hys harde 
uncouthlie bedde.” 


But these lines, which comforted me, 
brought little consolation to the lady, 
till we were happily relieved from 
all embarrassment, by observing a so- 
litary, clerical-looking person on our 
right, towards whom we gradually 
edged, and had the satisfaction to 
see him as gradually incliniog towards 
us on the left; no doubt wondering 
what pursuit could have brought a 
entleman’s carriage into such a path- 

ess wild. From this gentleman we 
obtained the necessary information 
that we were within a few miles of 
Amesbury. Again I repeated the 
lines last quoted, pointing out the 
accuracy 
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accuracy of their description—the 
derne, i.e. the solitary hawthorus 
rearing their “humble heade,” so dif- 
ferent from other luxuriant ones we 
had seen in more sheltered situations ; 
and which we were soon to view in 
the beautiful and picturesque vale 
surrounding the magnificent seat of 
the Marquis of Bath at Long-Leat. 
Here every hawthorn was exactly 
like those represented in the Poem. 
—I was now listened to; and the 
doubtful words, derne, spedde, force, 
iwimpled, forrey, and uncouthlic, were 
all explained, and authenticated, till 
in due time we arrived at the George 
in Amesbury; where fine eels excel- 
lently dressed, rump steaks, and bot- 
tled porter, with every other desire- 
able accommodation, gladdened our 
hearts. 
From this place, on Monday Oct. 
1, we proceeded, early, to the next 
object of our attention *, where 
“ A wondrous pyle of ragged mountaynes 
standes, 

Placed on eche other in a dreare arraie, 

It ne coulde be the worke of human handes, 

It ne was reared up bie menne of claie. 

Here dyd the Brytons adoration paye 

To the false God whom they did Tauran 
name, 

Dightynge hys altarre with greete fyres in 
Maie, 

Roastynge theyr vyctualle round aboute 
the flame. [slee, 

*Twas here that Hengyst did the Brytons 

As they were mette in council for to bee. 

“ Neere on a loftie hylle a citie standes, 

That lyftes yts scheafted heade ynto the 
skies, 

Aod kynglie lookes arounde on lower 
landes, 

And the long browne playne that before 
itte lies.” 


Or, to follow up the description by 
the same elegant peo, io another 
Poem on the same subject, 


“ Herewald borne on Sarim’s spreddynge 
plaine, 

Where Thor’s famed temple manie ages 
stoode ; 

Where Druids, auncient preests, did 
ryghtes ordaine, 

And in the middie shed the victym’s bloude; 

Where auncient bardi dyd theyr verses 


synge 
Of Cwxsar conquer’d, and his mighty hoste, 
And how old Tynyan, necromancyng 


kynge, 
Wreck’d alle hys shyppyng on the Brit- 
tish coaste, 
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And made hym in his tatter’d barks to 


le, 

Till Tynyan’s dethe and opportunity. 

** To make it more renomed than before, 

(I, tho’ a Saxon, yet the truthe will telle) 

The Saxonnes steyn’d the place with Bryt- 
tish gore, 

Where nete but bloud of sacrifices felle, 

Tho’ Chrystians, stylle they thoughte 
mouche of the pile, 

And here theie mett when causes dyd it 
neede ; 

»Twas here the auncient elders of the isle 

Dyd by the trecherie of Hengist bleede ; 

O Hengist! han thy cause bin good and 
true, 

Thou wouldst such murdrous acts as these 
eschew.” 


Your Readers, Mr. Urban, have, 
doubtless, been informed, that all 
these happily descriptive lines, how- 
ever incidentally introduced in a long 
poem, on a very different subject, 
were the production of a boy scarcely 
liberated from a Charity Schvol, where 
reading, writing, and a little arithme- 
tic, were only taught. A boy under, 
or not more than fourteen years of 
age; who, if he had been, during his 
whole life, conversant with the scenes 
here described, could not have pour- 
trayed them in more glowing, more 
animated, or more characteristic al- 
lusions. It is not easy to conceive 
how he acquired a knowledge of the 
solitary stunted hawthoros, or the 
propriety of the phrase spedde in the 
sense of spied or seen, which is now 
to be found alone in the Poems of 
Michael Drayton*: or the correct 
meaning of force in the sense of care 
—the curlynge force of smoke, raised 
for the express purpose of giving no- 
tice in antient times to travellers on 
this dreary waste, where they might 
direct their steps and look for secu- 
rity and entertainment: a word, the 
meaning of which was unknown to 
Mr. Warton, and many other emi- 
nent Commentators on the Plays of 
Shakspeare. Iwimpled, for wrapt, 
covered, or cloath’d, is a verb — 
formed from the wimple or veil, 
which most dictionaries would sup- 





* Spedde.) 

The little purblind Rogue, if you had seen, 

You would have thought he verily had been 

One of Diana’s votaries, so clad, 

He, every thing so like a huotress had : 

And she had put false eyes into his head, 

That very well he might us all have sped. 
Elysium, p. 454, fol. Ed.— 


ply— 
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ly—but forrey for fly over like a 
Sonntie band of ievedens® exe- 
cuting a forray, rbaid, or inroad into 
a neighbouring territory, is a phrase 
of more difficult acquisition, although, 
till of late years, well known in the 
Northern parts of this Kingdom. 

“ The rattling thonder forrey o’er his 
head,” 
is, independent of the archaism of 
the siogular noun with the plural 
verb, a striking mark of the author's 
experience. ; 
Uncouth for unknowns, is not quite 
so difficult ; but uncouthlie in the 
same sense, implies au intimate know- 
ledge of the language of antiquity. 
In Webber's Metrical Romances we 
find mightly for mighty, worthli for 
worthy, grymly wound, and schamely 
for shamefully. James the First of 
Scotland, who wrote io the early part 
of the Fifteenth Century, has Svetly 
for poetical. Arthur Golding uses 
bridely for bridal bed; Spenser and 
Bishop Hall have youthly for young ; 
therefore uncouthlie bedde for an 
uncouth or unknown bed is correct. 
These, Mr. Urban, are mere verbal 
remarks, little interesting to readers 
in general: and I have already oc- 
cupied too many of your columns to 
enlarge upon the historical allusions 
to the superstitious May and Mid- 
summer Fires, still »nnually seen with 
similar ceremonies in remote parts 
of this country—to the Temple of 
Thor or Tauran—the shedding the 
blood of victims, &c. &c. ; but there 
is one allusion which ought not to 
be passed over in silence, viz. 


«* Where auncient Bardi dyd theyr verses 
synge,” &c. 

If this extraordinary youth had been 

intimately acquainted with the man- 

ners of the ancient Getz, a people of 

the same origin, and of similar man- 

ners to the ancient Britons, he could 





* Forrey.) In the 4th Book of the 
Historie of Tacitus, translated by Sir 
Henry Savile, A.D. 1622, fol. there is 
confirmation of the propriety of forrey in 
the sense in which it is here used. ‘“ He 
gave commandment to waste the Ubii and 
Trevéri, and to forrey the Menapii, and 
Morini, and the frontiers of France.” p. 
153.—Ille, ut cuique proximum, vastari 
Ubios, Treverosque, et alii Manu, Mosam 
Amnem transire jubet, ut Menapios et 
Morinos et extrema Galliarum quateret.” 
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not have made a more apposite al- 
Jusion : 

“ Faerat enim ab Origine Regni Go- 
thorum magaus, in ejus Incolis Gloria et 
Laudis Appetitus, proindé praclara Ma- 
joram gesta in Carmina et Versus quodam 
poetico more sed patrio Sermone redigere 
curaverunt, eaque in Conviviis, ut Juven- 
tutem ad Virtutem excitarent, frequentér 
concinebant, que tandem ne vi longeva 
Vetustate aboleri possent Rupibus et Sart 
insculpserunt.”—Archiep. Upsal. de Getis. 
Pref. Cap. 8. 

That a youth endowed with such 
superlative powers, such intuitive ta- 
lents, should not have found a Mece- 
nas in this learned age and country, 
is a stigma, quod nunc luget diuque 
lugebit—— Puito Porgsis eve, 

AI 

Mr.Ursan, Dec. 1. 

Aparene of your Correspond- 

ents who have described the cu- 
rious Sculpture engraved in the No- 
vember Magazine, page 401, have of- 
fered any conjectures on the age of 
it; this might possibly be attained by 
referring to the early history of the 
church, and ascertaining its founda- 
tion: not having an opportunity of 
doing so, I must leave the task to 
some of your more able Correspond- 
ents. I beg, however, to offer a few 
observations which occurred to me 
on examining the Engraving, and the 
very ingenious explanation of it given 
by Mr. Rawlings. Such uncouth re- 
presentations of the human form, 
awkward positions, and dispropor- 
tionate heads, are common to sculp- 
tures of an early period, when the 
art was at a very low ebb. Such a 
period produced those rude attempts 
at sculpture to be seen at Essendine 
Chapel, Rutland; on the fonts of 
Winchester Cathedral, and other an- 
tient churches; in the tympanum of 
Saxon doorways; and the relick un- 
der consideration, which contains in- 
trinsic evidence of the workmanship 
of a period equally remote. it is to 
be observed that the representation 
of our Saviour is surrounded with 
the mysterious figure which uni- 
formly accompanies the more antient 
carvings of our Saviour in a glorified 
state, as in the subject before us. It 
is usually pointed at the extremities, 
but here it is round, like an egg, from 
which circumstance I consider it must 
have been formed Jong before the 
Pointed Arch came into use, The 





same 














same figure in the pointed form is to 
’ be seen round the effigy of our Sa- 
viour in relief, on the tympaoum of 
a beautiful Norman doorway in Ely 
Cathedral, called the Prior’s entrance, 
which was probably constructed late 
in the twelfth century, and the work- 
manship of it shows, on comparison 
with the Wirksworth sculpture, that 
a great improvement in the art had 
been effected even at that early pe- 
riod; and therefore no one, I think, 
will doubt that some centuries must 
have intervened between the con- 
struction of the two, which, if ascer- 
tained, would prove it to be a genuine 
Saxon sculpture, a curiosity highly 
interesting, on account of the scarcity 
of such specimens: the preservation 
of it reflects the highest credit on the 
Antiquarian taste of the Vicar and 
Churchwardens. 

A short dissertation upon the sin- 
gular figure above mentioned, in the 
words of a learned Antiquary, who 
has investigated with great skill and 
judgment the early architecture of 
this country, may perhaps not be fo- 
reign to the subject: 

“ There is reason to believe,” says Mr. 
Kerrich*, “that this figure was held in par- 
ticular veneration by Christians from very 
early times ;” and he supposes “‘ it might 
have some reference to the symbolical re- 
presentation of Christ under the figure of 
a fish, and this is the more probable, be- 
cause we are told it was called ‘ Vesica 
Piscis But however this may be, and 
whatever ideas of sanctity might be attach- 
ed to the thing itself, we may remark, that 
in paintings as well as sculptures of the 
lower ages, we find it almost constantly 
used to circumscribe the figure of our Sa- 
viour, whenever he is represented as judg- 
ing the world, and in his glorified state, 
particularly over the doors of Saxon and 
Norman churches. Episcopal and conven- 
tual seals, and those of religious societies, 
and of all ecclesiastical officers, were uni- 
versally of this form, and continue to be 
made so to this day.” 

Yours, &c. 
cg 
Tour 1n France, 1N 1821. 
(Continued from p. 414.) 


Sept. O not suppose that I shall 
5. say much more about the 
streets of Paris, but till you have 


E.1.C. 


seen, I will barely mention the Place - 


Verdéme, which once contained in 





* Observations on Gotbic Buildings and 
Architecture, Archeologia, vol. XVI. 306, 
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its centre a beautiful equestrian sta- 
tue of Louis XIV. This was destroyed 
in 1793, and a triumphal column of 
bronze was erected on its scite in 
1819. It is 152 feet in height, includ- 
ing the base, and 22 feet in diameter. 
The pedestal and shaft are covered 
with bass-reliefs, in bronze, cast, it 
is said, out of the brass cannon taken 
from the Russian and Austrian ar- 
mies in the campaign of 1805, and 
descriptive of Buonaparte’s military 
achievements. It formerly bore the 
following inscription on one side the 
pedestal : 
* Napoleo. Imp. Aug. 
Monumentum belli Germanici 
Anno MDCCCV. 

Trimestri spatio, ductu suo, profligati, 

ex @re capto, 

Gloria exercitus maximi dicavit.” 

Thisinscription has, very properly, 
been effaced. The Bnd Bvt se 
Gondouin and Lepére, and the art- 
ists were directed by Denon. It is 
certainly a most beautiful column, 
and very ornamental to the mag- 
nificent buildings by which, on every 
side, it is supported. The situation 
of the Pillar is commanding, and 
from the Gardens of the Tuileries 
it displays a dignified appearance. 
On its summit stood a statue of Buo- 
naparte, 10 feet in height, which in 
May, 1814, was taken down, and 
weighed 5112 pounds. It is similar 
to Trajan’s pillar at Rome, but on 
a scale larger by one twelfth. 

Thursday, Sept. 6.—This day we 
went to the Louvre, which, of all 
the Royal Palaces in France, is, taken 
as a whole, the finest specimen of 
human art and stately magnificence. 
The French look at it with national 
pride, and the stranger is struck with 
astonishment. This noble buildin 
comprises a stretch of thought oa 
imagination worthy of the Monarchs 
of France. The limits of a mere 
Journal will not allow of minute de- 
tail, and asl only put down cursor 
notices, made during our short resi- 
dence in Paris, you will be far from 
expecting it. If these should, in the 
least degree, afford you amusement, 
it is all that I can expect. 

The Louvre then is the most an- 
tient of the Royal Palaces, and is 
as old, according to some, as the 
7th century. It was destroyed by the 
Normans, rebuilt by Louis le Jeune, 
repaired and surrounded with towers 
and 
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and a moat by Philip Augustus. 
Charles V. enlivened it. Manuel, 
Emperor of Germany, and the Em- 
peror Charles V. lodged here. In 
1528 Francis I. from the designs of 
Pierre Lescot Abbé de Clugay be- 
gan, and his son, Henry Il. com- 
pleted, the fagade towards the Tuile- 
ries, as appears from the following 
inscription. 

** Henricus II, Christianissimus, vetus- 
tate collapsum, refici coeptum a patre 
Francisco I, Rege Christianissimo, mor- 
tui sanctissimi parentis memor pientis- 
simus filius absolvit, anno 4 salute Christi 
MDXXXXVIII.” 

But it was reserved for Louis XIV. 
to put the finishing stroke to this 
great building; and for that purpose 
he employed Le Veau, his Majesty’s 
first architect; Le Brun, his first 
paioter; and Claude Perrault, a phy- 
sician and translator of ‘ Vitruvius.” 
Under this triumvirate the work was 
begun, and in 1610 completed. This 
grand Colonnade is 525 feet in length, 
composed of coupled columns of theCo- 
rinthian order. The different fagades* 
having been built at different periods, 
there is some dissimilarity, particu- 
larly in the fagade towards the Tuile- 
ries. They all abound in ornament. 
The Muses, the Sciences, and the Arts; 
the attributes of Fame, Power, Jus- 
tice, Religion, and the Genii of France, 
cover, in bass relief, the principal en- 
trances and the lofly pediments. The 
windows, friezes, and door-posts are 
rich in composition. Every thing in- 
deed is in the highest taste, and vast 
in design. Buonaparte undertook to 
complete the Louvre, and from 1798 
to 1813 the expenditure on this edi- 
fice amounted to 22,400,000 francs ; 
and to finish it the total required is 
estimated at 50 millions, Hence you 
may form some idea of the vastness 

* Facade on the side of the Seine, was 
built by Perrault, 

Facade towards the rue of St. Honoré, 
by Le Mercier. 

Fagade towards the Tuileries, and fine 
Pediment, and Trophies of Arms, by 
Montpellier. 

East Fagade was partly built by P. 
Lescot, from the pavilion to the centre 
decorated with Cariatides, by Sarrazin. 

Facades N. W. and S. of the coast, by 
Charles IX. and Louis XIII. ; by Lescot 
and Perrault. The court is a perfect 
square, 1600 feet in circumferenee. 
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of the undertaking, and of the means 
to accomplish it. 

The Louvre and the Tuileries are 
now connected, according to the in- 
tention of Henry 1V.; and when the 
transversal wing, which is to run 
across the Place de Carousal, is fi- 
nished, this grand palace will be com- 
pleted, and, altogether, will form the 
most magnificent Palace in Europe. 

The Gardens are laid out in walks, 
and a great number of orange trees, 
in cases, pomegranate trees and 
oleanders are placed in angular di- 
rections. It is tastefully planted with 
flowers and shrubs, and there is a 
fine terrace on the side towards the 
Seine, which runs in a right line to 
the end, and then turns towards the 
entrance from the Champs Elysées. 
From this you have a view of the 
Pont Royal, and of the Bridge of 
Louis XVI. It is decorated on all 
sides, and at the various entrances 
with statues and bronzes, some of 
which are very fine, and most of 
them classical. Here are basins and 
fountains of water, and at the end of 
the gardens a grove of chesnut and 
other trees, laid out in walks, much 
frequented, and accommodated with 
seats and chairs. Mercury and Fame, 
seated on winged horses, at the grand 
entrance, proclaim the exploits of 
Louis XIV. 

I have been several times to visit 
the apartments on the side of the 
Seine, the whole facade of which is 
more than a quarter of a mile in 
length. Here you proceed from the 
Salle ronde, to view the numerous 
halls and galleries, the great sa- 
loon of paintings of the modern 
school, the Museum  appropri- 
ated to the German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools, and the Royal Mu- 
seum of Statues. The great gallery 
of the Museum is 1332, according 
to ether accounts, 1400 feet long, 
by 42 broad. To give you even an 
outline of this immense gallery, which 
is divided into nine parts, each part 
being separated by an arcade of four 
Corinthian columns, containing more 
than 1500 pictures, is beyond my 
powers of description. The eye s 
struck with its beauty; the mind 
is lost in its extent; the combina- 
tion of the whole is grand and im- 
posing. The paintings are well ar- 
ranged, and the light so judiciously 

thrown 
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thrown io, that you view them to 
great advantage. In 1620 Marie de 
Medici having chosen Pierre Paul 
Rubens to paint in one of the gal- 
leries of her palace, now that of the 
Luxembourg, the leading events of 
her life, from her birth to the re- 
conciliation which she accomplished 
at Angouléme, with her son Louis 
XIIL.; the painter came to Paris, 
composed his subjects, and reduced 
them to sketches. On his return to 
Antwerp, he employed about two years 
in producing that famous series of 
24 subjects, which are placed accord- 
ing to chronological order. Take one 
of them as a specimen of the whole. 

The Apotheosis of Henry IV. is in 
exquisite taste, and finest execution. 
Henry, borne by Time, is received 
into Olympus ; beneath, and on the 
earth, Bellona bearing a Trophy, and 
Victory seated upon a pile of arms, 
express the grief occasioned by the 
death of the Hero; the Hydra of 
rebellion, though wounded, still lifts 
up his menacing head. On the other 
side of the piece, the Queen, cloathed 
in mourning, her eyes suffused with 
tears, is seated upon herthrone. She 
is accompanied by Minerva and Pru- 
dence. France, in a kneeling posture, 
presents to her the government, un- 
der the emblem of a globe bespangled 
with lilies. The Nobles of her court 
are offering their homage and alle- 
giance. 

The style, manner, and expression, 
—the animation and spirit, the light 
and shade, together with the rich- 
ness of the drapery and the laying 
in of the colours in all these paint- 
ings, truly descriptive of the events 
they pourtray, and of the charac- 
ters grouped, afford so much gra- 
tification, and convey so much intel- 
ligence, that the greater part of my 
visit was far too short to allow me 
leisure to dwell upon their superior 
excellence. 

I left them, to behold the works of 
the immortal Nicholas Poussia, pupil 
of Quintin Varin. The Deluge is a 
noble performance. In a space suffi- 
ciently circumscribed, indeed, for so 
vast a design, a small number of ob- 
jects has enabled Poussin to give an 
idea of the awful catastrophe of the 
former world. The disk of the suo 
is darkened, and the thunder breaks 
from the bosom of the clouds; the 
waters have covered the dwellings, of 
which nothing but the roof remains; 
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the ark, that contains Noah and his 
family, floats at a distance, on the top 
of the mountains. Ona spot, where 
the inundation forms between the 
rocks a kind of cascade, a bark is 

stranded, and on the point of disap- 

pearing, with several miserable beings 

who have taken themselves to it for 

safety. Others, with their horses, 

are ready to be engulphed. Reptiles 

areseen creeping between therocks, in 

order to reach the summit. In the 

midst of so many disastrous particu- 

lars, the painter has given, as it were, 

one of the sublimest episodes. A 

female, in a boat, forgetful of her 

own danger, raises her arms towards 

her husband, and directs his atten-~ 
tion to her infant child in the cradle, 
which she hopes still to save. The 
father bends forward to grasp it, but 
the distance which divides them, does 
not permit him to reach the infant. 
His efforts are vain !—a dark and me- 
lancholy tinge adds to the deep emo- 
tion of terror and compassion which 
this composition inspires. Several 
painters have attempted the subject 
of the Deluge, but none of their 
works can bear comparison with this 
of Poussin. 1t is one of the best per- 
formances of this great master, and 
may be numbered amongst the most 
admirable and finished productions of 
painting. 

Charles Le Brun shines, with lustre, 
in this extensive collection. The 
stoning to death of St. Stephen—the 
entrance of the Redeemer into Jeru- 
salem—his going to be crucified, when, 
sinking under the weight of his cross, 
he is met by his mother and St. John, 
are fine paintings of the first order. 
His historical paintings of the Passage 
of the Granicas, by Alexander; of 
the Battle of Arbela, and of the Tent 
of Darius, after the Battle of Issus, 
when, accompanied by Hephwstion 
alone, Alexander visits Statira the 
wife, and Sysigambis the mother of 
the vanquished monarch,—are such as 
rivet the attention; and, for their 
beauty of colouring and interest, 
make a lasting impression on the 
mind, and create the highest feelings 
of respect for the ability of this great 
and accomplished master. But these 
are only mentioned as part of what 
I dwelt upon and admired, and they 
are brought under your observation 
as some, in the midst of hundreds in 
the collection, that arrested my at- 
tention. 

Sept. 6. 


| 
: 
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Sept. 6. Le Brun was a paipter of 
fertile imagination, and an elevated 
genius—and one of those artists, the 
grandeur of whose compositions, and 
the importance and number of whose 
works, have contributed most to the 
glory of the French School. He was 
first painter to Louis XIV. and de- 
served that distinction, and those 
marks of favour, which his Majesty 
heaped upon him. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Painting and Sculpture owes 
to him its foundation. 

The Flemish and Dutch Schools 
have afforded a numerous supply. 
The Temptation of St. Anthony, by 
Teniers; and Wouwerman’s Depar- 
ture for Hunting, struck my fancy ; 
but when I came to theltalian School, 
the paintings of Caravaggio, and Lo- 
dovico Carracci, detained me some- 
time. Of the latter, I was highly 
gratified with one that represents 
Angels strewing flowers on Jesus, just 
born. The Virgin contemplates the 
infant; Joseph raises the veil that 
covers him, to satisfy the curiosity of 
the Shepherds coming in. This is a 
fine picture, grouped and expressed 
to admiration. 

A poor Beggar-boy seated, the sua 
shining upon him through a window, 
by Murillo, (Spanish schobl,) would 
have pleased you very much. It is 
remarkably well executed, and the 
light is exquisitely thrown in. Old 
Jacobo Palma, (Venetian school,) has 
enriched the gallery; andthe Marriage 
in Cana, by Paul Véronese, is in the 
first style. The painter has contrived 
to introduce into this immense com- 

osition the portraits of a great num- 
Lerof illestrions personages of hisown 
time, of whom the majority are now 
unknown. But it is certain, that of 
the guests seated first im the corner, 
on the left of the spectator, one is 
meant for the likeness of Don Al- 
phonso D’Avalos, Marques of Guasto; 
and the bride, behind whom is seen a 
jester putting his head forward be- 
tween two pillars, bears the features 
of Eleonora of Austria, sister to 
Charles V. and wife of Francis I. King 
of France. This Prince, hooded ina 
queer manner, is seated near her; on 
the other side is Mary Queen of Eng- 
land, clothed in along robe of yellow. 
Soliman II. Emperor of the Turks, is 
near a black prince, speaking to one 
of his servants ; farther off is Victoire 
Colonna, wife of the Marques Pes- 


caira. At the angle of the table is 
the Emperor Charles V. in profile, 
invested with the decoration of the 
order of the Golden Fleece. Paul 
Veronese has represented himself 
with the most able painters of Venice, 
his contemporaries, iv the midst of a 
group of musicians, which occupies 
the fore ground of the picture. He 
is playing on the violoncello; behind 
him is Le Tintoret, accompanying 
him on a similar instrument, and Ti- 
tian playing on the bass. Benedetto 
Caliari, brother to Paul, is standing, 
wearing a robe of brocaded silk stuff, 
and holding a cup filled with wine. 

But I must have done with this. 
Your partiality for the art has led 
me out of the common route of a 
journal; and [ fear that my explana- 
tions have already proved tedious. 
Take, therefore, a part for the whole. 

With regard to Le Musée Central 
des Arts, the Royal Museum of 
Statues, I can only observe that it 
contains more than 1000 statues, 
busts and bass- reliefs, with other 
precious remains of antiquity in 
marble or bronze. 

(To be continued.) 
rr 
INVESTIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
Wetcn ANTIQUITIES. 


Ayant eu occasion de me convaincre, 
que la plapart des auteurs modernes, qui 
ont parlé des Celtes, ne les ont connus 
que trés imparfaitment; j’ai cru que le 
public verroit avec plaisir, qu’on lui fit 
connoitre a fond, les anciens habitans 
des Gaules, d’Allemagne, et de toutes les 
autres contrées, que les Celtes occupoient ; 
qu’on lui donnat une juste idée, des 
meceurs et des coutumes, de ces peuples, 
de leur maniére de vivre, et surtout de 
leur religion.—Pelloutier, Hist, des Celtes. 


Mr. Ursan, 

[* professing, asI here do, to adopt 

the above sentiments of M. Pel- 
loutier, in reference to the Weich, a 
Celtic people, I hope that I furnish a 
sufficient apology, should any be 
thought necessary, for many at least 
of the following remarks. 

The real ancient history of this 
Empire, or indeed of any part of 
Europe, has never yet been written. 
What has passed for such, is little 
trustworthy. Many of the incidents 
of this are mere echoes. What one 
author of it pretends to have oc- 
curred at one place and period, will 
often, on farther search, be found ia 

the 
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the works of some other, as one of 
the recorded occurrences of a dif- 
ferent place, or a previous period. 
Nay, not a few of these incidents 
would likewise, on due investigation, 
be found mere disguised copies of 
the grotesque allegories of a faded 
mythology. 

Mr. Hume, the leading historian of 
England, had a fine genius, and a 
chaste clear style. But, though com- 
paratively learned, he was yet none 
of those whom “ too much learning 
makes mad.”’ Patient investigation, 
or profound research, in ancient his- 
tory at least, was not his fort. It is 
manifest that he was but very super- 
ficially versed in this branch of lite- 
rature. Here he often chose to guess 
rather than examine, and sometimes 
to disguise his ignorance under the 
mask of ridicule. Treating, for ex- 
ample, the Britons under their Druids, 
and again the Saxons under theirs, as 
** Barbarians,” he intimates that the 
battles of the kites and crows, were 
as worthy of historical narrations as 
those of the Britons and Saxons. 

This reproachful epithet of * bar- 
barians,” was applied by the old Egyp- 
tians to even the Greeks, and by 
these afterwards, as lung as ever they 
well durst, to even the Romans; and 
then by the Greeks and Romans to 
all mankind, themselves alone ex- 
cepted. Strabo ‘is very bold,’ and 
denounces ail who even in his own 
day did not express themselves in 
Greek, for ‘ barbarians.’ And on this 
head even Eusebius is often very su- 
percilious. Much in the specious 
aud supercilious fashion mentioned, 
Mr. Hume generally excuses himself 
the task of describing the various in- 
stitutions, and of appreciating the 
character, national or individual, of 
either the Britons or Saxons, espe- 
cially those of the former. And, in 
so declining it, he perhaps has acted 
wisely enough. He was utterly un- 
furnished for such a task. Scarcely 
an atom did he possess of the vast 
and various body of preparatory 
knowledge indispensable to such an 
undertaking. 

_ Indeed, the whole subject (I mean 
jointly that character and those in- 
stitutions) must have, to him, ap- 
peared a labyrinth for which he had 
no clue; land and sea, of which he 
had neither map nor chart, peopled 
Gent. Mac, December, 1821. 
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with monsters and abounding with 
perils; a bleak, barren, inhospitable 
country, promising little comfort, 
and forbidding ali approach; in short, 
a region, as if ‘ in nubibus,’ affording 
neither easy access nor firm — 
lf Mr. Lingard also had attentively 
erused Sozomen, he would perhaps 
co discovered, that his beloved St. 
Dunstan was but the pitiful echo of 
Apelles, an Egyptian monk, of, I 
think, the fourth ceaturys who yet 
possibly was himself but such another 
echo of some anterior phantom, fool, 
fanatic, or charlatan. And if Mr. 
Pratt had looked into Pausanias, he 
might, with good luck to help him, 
possibly have gleaned, in the * Pho- 
cies’ of this author, a new version of 
the Beth Gellert legend. 

Nor is the spiteful ditty, * Taffy 
was a Welchman,” original. It is a 
stupid, clumsy, humdrum, doggerel 
translation of an old Greek epigram, 
to be found in Atheneuss; whence, 
like almost all the rest, even the 
pithy nastiness of it has been (I had 
nearly said, verbatim) borrowed. 
After so many critiquesand deteclions, 
however, let me now practise a com- 
pensating piece of self-denial. 

What patriotic Welchman but, if 
he thought that, consistently with 
truth he could, would gladly retain 
to his nation, the famous King Ar- 
thur, in the character of a substantial 
human personage, a man of real flesh 
and blood; clasp the hero to his 
bosom; and, on occasion, exhibit 
him, in a strain of pompous pane- 
gyric, to the world, as the darling 
object of the national pride and glory, 
of even our domestic and individual 
boast, and of no small foreign envy, 
as well as admiration? And yet, I 
fear, that the famous King Arthur is 
butafiction. Thisreluctant ‘humble 
confession’ of mine, therefore, is my 
aforesaid and just-promised piece of 
self-denial. For, in attempting to 
reduce, in such an instance, the more 
dilated of our darling and dazzling 
national prepossessions, within the 
narrower limits of sober truth and 
reason, 1, of course, am self-devy- 
ingly subjecting my own also, to some 
degree of retrenchment and cuntrac- 
tion. But no friend of Arthur shall 
have cause long to complain of mes 
for, of aking, as you shall see, I shall 
presently dub him—a Deity ! 

I know 
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I know not how far the following 
remarks, many of them purely con- 
jectural, relative to Arthur, might be 
thought warrantable. By the Latio 
writers of the middle age, his name is 
generally spelt ‘ Arturus’ and ‘ Arc- 
turus.’ 1am inclined to resolve the 
name Arthur into * Aur’ and ‘ Thor’ 
or *Thaur” * Aur’ (q)), with ils 
various modifications or substitutes, 
in many of the old eastern languages, 
means ‘ light,’ especially ‘ the light of 
the sun,’ and, as the grand source of 
this, * the sun’ itself. Horus, a god 
of Egypt, may have been little more 
than what was called ‘ Aur’ in the 
Pheenician or Hebrew. ‘ Thor,’ or 
* Thaur,’ is of more difficult interpre- 
tation. I here observe, in passing, 
that our present points and accents 
in all the dead languages, being at- 
tempts made in ages gone by, to ex- 
hibit and fix a pronunciation, even 
then already long remy | lost, 
and referrible now to no sufficient 
standard, can be of little authority, 
though they need not be wholly dis- 
carded. 

By the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and their cognate ancient 
languages, the words ‘ Tor, Thor, 
Thur, Thaur; Sur or Saur, Shur or 
Shaur;’ also ‘ Tzor, Tzur, and Tzaur,” 
(whence Tyre, and perhaps even 
Zurich, each ‘ a house,’ as it were, or 
* habitation, built on a rock,’—‘a 
city built on a hill,’)—their variously 
spelt, pointed, and pronounced equi- 
valents, and their different modifica- 
tions and substitutes, have all seem- 
ingly a near mutual affinity. And 
when we have mentioned looking 
around; taking a view or survey; 
an ox or bull; and the zodiacal sign 
or constellation Taurus; a high hill, 
rock, or mountain; a tower, city, or 
fortress; we shall have indicated 
some of the principal of their leading 
meanings. ‘To me there seems to be 
more or less affinity between all these 
words, ID, 110, VD, TIN, ID, ND, 
(to which I am inclined to add, >xw, 
Vw, WW or Tw, Mw, Tw, W¥, V¥, Ty¥. 

Lexicographers, as indeed they well 
may, seem now and then, when they 
attempt the connection, at some loss 
how to connect, readily, ideas to 
first apprehension, thus discordant 
and impracticable; or which at least 
denote little in common, nor are 
even analogous. Would an ordinary 


local Welch expression have here 
helped them out at all in any one 
instance? We often designate the 
far-famed capital of the neighbouring 
county, “ Caernarvon 4 ’r cyrn hirion: 
Caernarvon with the long horns ;” 
from its loftily-turreted aspect at a 
distance. By a rude sort of metaphor, 
a tower may be called a horn; a 
country, eminence, or fortress, a city 
or town, having respectively one or 
more towers, may be reckoned an ox 
or bull, of which they are the horns. 
The like also may well be said of a 
country turreted, as it were, or peaky, 
with high rocks, or with either natu- 
ral or even artificial high hills or 
mountains. More strictly speaking, 
indeed, these are the horns only of 
the bull. But if, by a common 
figure in language, we speak more 
compendiously, putting a part for 
the whole, they will each be the bull 
itself. Each of them from serving 
(which will justify our etymology) to 
afford an extensive prospect round 
about; and again the beast, from 
which the metaphor concerning them 
is borrowed ; and therefore yet again 
the zodaical constellation, of which 
that beast is the earthly type; may 
respectively be, with propriety, deno- 
minated ¢ Tzur, Tzaur; Shur, Shaur ; 
Tor, Thaur; Taur, Taurus.’ 

Now, the Jewish feast of Purim 
occurs, I think, some time about the 
vernal equinox. Here Schindler may 
be consulted, underthe root 4p (Pur.) 
The later Jews, I fear, have sadly 
paganised this feast. It should, of 
course, be a feast thankfully (towards 
God I mean) commemorative of their 
ancient providential national escape 
from the snare laid for their lives by 
the bloody-minded Haman. But the 
later Jews have seemingly made of 
this character a sort of Egyptian 
Typhon ; and, at that feast, indulged 
in rejoicings for the defeat of his 
plots against their nation, in a very 
heathenish fashion. See, among other 
authorities, Jalcut, as quoted by Cas- 
tell, under the Chaldaic root sw 
(Shur). What more heathenish could 
they have done, in the way of rejoic- 
ing, had they been superstitious Egyp- 
tians rejoicing for the mystic dis- 
comfiture, by their Osiris or Horus, 
the deified suo, at or not far from 
that equinox, of the Typhonic Ass of 
the North, otherwise called the — 

ear, 
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Bear, and the Wild Boar or Swine of 
Erymanthus, of Calydon, and of the 
Idalian Grove; that slayer of Adonis 
or Adon, the Sovereign Sun; that 
patron, president, and commandant 
of wintry storms, and father of the 
frosts and snows, immemorially held 
in such abomination, by the therefore 
pork-abhorring pagans of the East; 
the bristly savage, which, by mystic 
theory, had, months before, invaded 
the South, desolated nature, and 
ruined vegetation ? 

I am not sure that it has not been 
this invading mystic ass, bear, boar, 
or swine, which gave rise to the Welch 
old nursery stanza, 

** Hooch ddu gootta gorddigared, 

Sydd yn cerdded gyd A’r pared, 

Nos glangauav am blant droog.” 

“‘A cruel black swine, each winter eve, 
watch ! [catch.” 
Walks close by the wall, ill children to 

The grave theology of unenlighten- 
ed ages becomes the nursery tales of 
succeeding ones better instructed. 

The learned Dr. Hyde, and others, 
have given plates of many curious, 
ancient, Persian pictures and engrav- 
ings. In one of those plates we dis- 
cern, besides other figures, to this 
effect:—A tree in leaves all over; 
near it, a torch upright and lighted: 
hard by, the horned-head of an ox or 
bull. These figures clearly denote 
the vernal equinox, at a period when 
it happened in Taurus. The autum- 
nal equinox would theo, of course, 
occur in Scorpio, the zodaical constel- 
lation opposite that of Taurus. Ac- 
cordingly, we perceive, in the plate 
mentioned, opposite the former fi- 
gures,—a tree in full fruit, and this 
quite ripe, a torch reversed and ex- 
tinct, and a scorpion: symbols, these, 
all of present autumn, approaching 
winter, and effete vegetations, at 
equinox in Scorpio. 

Beaumaris. R. E. Luroyp. 
(Concluded in the Supplement.) 
II 
Bayuam ABBEY. 

AYHAM, the seat of the Mar- 

quis Camden, is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the borders of Sussex, about 
six miles distance from Tunbridge 
Wells; and is an object of general 
attraction on account of the fine 
ruins of the Abbey, a noble edifice of 
the Gothic order of architecture. This 
Abbey was built (as appears by an in- 





Bayham Abbey and Penshurst Place, Kent. 
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scription on a large stone near the 
altar) in the reign of Richard I, A.D, 
1190, by Ela de Sackville of Buck- 
burst, as an asylum for the White or 
Premonstratensian Barons, a religious 
sect instituted at Premontre in France, 
about the year 1120, and introduced 
into England ia 1146. From the ex- 
tent of ground which the ruins oc- 
cupy, this monastery must have been 
of the largest dimensions. The prin- 
cipal walls and a few arches only are 
now left standing, but the plan of the 
interior can be distinctly traced, par- 
ticularly the chapel, confessional, re- 
fectory, cloisters, &c. To the spec- 
tator the remains of this stupendous 
pile present an air of gloomy solem- 
nity and grandeur; nor can the eye 
repose on the long majestic aile ter- 
minating iv the distant altar, without 
the feelings being powerfully interest- 
ed by the view. The trimmed box, 
and peat gravel walks, however, 
which decorate the space within, of- 
fend the taste, and certainly appear 
rather inconsistent with the dignity 
of a Gothic ruin. As a relick of an- 
tient architecture, although it cannot 
be compared with Tintern and Net- 
ley, it possesses many claims to the 
admiration of the common observer, 
as well as of the Antiquary. This 
Abbey was amongst the number of 
religious edifices abolished by Henry 
VIlI.; and having been dismantled 
of its ornaments, was abandoned to 
the destructive effects of time and 
neglect. The only attention which it 
now receives (as the visitor is inform- 
ed) is by an annual sum expended in 
the repair of ils ruins! At a short 
distance stand the remains of a large 
gateway, once surmounted by the 
papal cross, underneath whose spa- 
cious arch runs the road to the mo- 
nastery. The mansion, which closely 
adjoins the ruins, and is reflected iv a 
beautiful basin of water in front, is 
built in the Gothic style, and thus 
preserves a strict uniformity with the 
Abbey. This property was purchased 
by Lord Chief Justice Pratt, after- 
wards Earl Camden; and from him 
has descended to the present Marquis, 
to whom it gives the title of Viscount 
Bayham. 


Pensnunrst Puace. 

This antient and venerable man- 
sion, the seat of the noble family of 
the Sidneys, stands within a spacious 
park, 
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rk, at a few miles distance from 
Tunbridge Wells. It was built in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and 

assed successively through tae fami- 
fies of Penchester, Pulteney, Deve- 
reux, and Fitzwalter, until it was for- 
feited to the Crown in the reign of 
Edward Vi. by the attainder of Sir 
Ralph Vane. The youthful Monarch 
bestowed it as a mark of his peculiar 
favour and esteem on Sir William Sid- 
ney (Chamberlain and Steward of the 
household of Henry VIII.) in the 
possession of whose descendants this 
splendid gift has ever since remained, 
On the death of Sir William Sidney, 
the estate descended to his son Sir 
Henry, the bosom friend of Edward 
VI. and the father of the gallant Sir 
Philip Sydaey. This illustrious hero, 
whose untimely death * was a source 
of so much grief to the Court of Eli- 
zabeth, and to the whole British na- 
tion, was born here in 1554, on which 
memorable occasion an oak was 
planted in the park. From him the 
domain came into the possession of 
his brother Sir Robert Sidney, after- 
wards created by James 1. Lord Sid- 
ney, Viscount Lisle, aud Earl of Lei- 
cester. Penshurst was also the birth- 
place and residence of the celebrated 
Lady pouty Sidney, Countess of 
Sunderland (the Sacharissa of Wal- 
ler), and of the Earl of Leicester's 
son, the patriolic Algernon Sidney, 
who was beheaded in the reign of 
Charles 11. on a charge of being con- 
cerned in the Rye House Plot. The 
house is extensive and commodious, 
and is a specimen of the union of the 
Saxon and Gothic orders of architec- 
ture. it bears evident marks of anti- 
quity, and sume of its outer courts 
are in ruins; but the whole edifice 
has, within the last few years, under- 
gone a thorough repair, and received 
several material improvements, under 
the inspection of its preseat proprie- 
tor, Sir John Shelley Sidney, bart. 
The interior is spacious and magni- 
ficent, though the splendour of its 
decorations is now rather faded from 
the effects of time. Many of the 
rvoms are ornamented with fine pic- 





* He was mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Zutphen in Guelderiand, between 
the Flemish and British, September 22, 
1586, His noble act of self-forbearance 
ia the: hour of intense suffering, and his 
exemplary humanity to the dying soldier, 
will ever endear his memory to posterity. 


tures and family portraits by Titian, 
Guido, Corregio, Teniers, Holbein 
Vandyke, Hemskirk, Janssen, Lely, 
Luders, and Kneller. Among thuse 
particularly worthy of observation, 
are- an elegant picture of Charles I. 
on horseback, by Vandyke, and por- 
traits of the Earls of Leicester, Sir 
Philip Sidney, the Coudtesses of Sun- 
derland and Pembroke, and Algernon 
Sidney. Some fine old specimens of 
antient tapestry are also to be seen in 
some of the apartments. The park 
is thickly studded with trees, among 
which we now in vain look for the 
oak planted to commemorate the 
birth of Sir Philip Sidney. The gar- 
dens are spacious and beautiful, aod 
extend from the house to the banks 
of the Medway. 

The other places in the vicinity of 
the Wells, which merit the attention 
of the visitur, are Eridge Castle and 
Park, the noble domain of the Earl 
of Abergavenny ; Knowle, the seat of 
the Duchess of Dorset; Bounds; So- 
merhili; and the ruins of Wayfield 
Palace. L. 

i 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 20. 
vy Correspondent W. Wright, 
of Heurietta-street, having ob- 
served in page 316 of your Magazine 
for October, that the Pedigree insert- 
ed in vol, XC. i. 588 (and which was 
communicated to me by a gentleman 
who resides in the vicinity of Spilsby), 
is incorrect; it may not be improper 
to state that I have been lately in- 
formed of its inaccuracy in some re- 
spects, and particularly so with re- 
gard to the father of Serjeant Selby. 
My former Letter to you comprised 
various observations relative to the 
Selby family and estates. I could add 
some remarkable circumstances; but 
I should not be justified in communi- 
cating them to the publick: I shall, 
therefore, only say, that a gentleman 
whose name I am not at liberty to 
mention in your Magazine, will pro- 
bably ere long be adjudged to be en- 
titled to the Selby estates; the value 
of which is much more than your 
Correspondent J. A. represents. For 
not only Wavendon (which he esti- 
mates at about 3000/. per annum), 
but several other manors are enume- 
rated in the will of Thomas James 
Selby, esq. ; and I understand he pur- 
chased some land after his will was 
made, R. U. 


Revessy 
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HE annexed Engraving is a view 

of Revessy Assry, co. Lincoln, 
lately the seat of the Right Honour- 
able Sir Josgrn Banas, of whom an 
interesting memoir is given in vol. XC. 
part i. p. 86. This seat was built by 
Craven Howard, Esq. nephew and 
heir of Heory Howard, Esq.; but 
has been much enlarged by the fa- 
mily of Banks. Part of an ancient 
mansion, formerly the residence of 
the Abbots of Revesby, now forms 
the offices. 

The Parish of Revesby is situated 
in the West division of the Soke of 
Bolingbroke, and is about six miles 
from Horacastle. In the year 1142 
William de Romara, Earl of Lin- 
cola, founded an Abbey of Cistertian 
Monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Laurence, and endowed, at 
the suppression, with 2S87/. 28. 4d. 
per annum. Beside the endowment 
of William de Romara, the monas- 
tery wasenriched by numerous other 
bencfactors. It is now entirely de- 
molished. 30 Henry VIII. the site 
was granted to Charles Brandon Duke 
of Suffolk. On the division of his 


extensive possessions among his heirs 
general, Revesby fell to the lot of the 
Carsey family, who, after residing here 
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several years, sold it to the Lord Trea- 
surer Burleigh; from whom it descend- 
ed to the Earl of Exeter. The second 
Earl settled it on his grandson Henr 
Howard, the third son of the Earl of 
Berkshire. About a century ago it 
was sold by the Howards to Joseph 
Banks, Esq. the great grandfather 
of the late worthy Baronet. It was 
this same Mr. Joseph Banks who re- 
built the Church, aod by his will di- 
rected the building of ten almshouses 
for ten poor people, endowing the 
same with fifty pounds a year. 
I 


Ow rus Burvesgue Fesrivars 
ov ForMER AGES. 
(Continued from p. 323.) 

OTWITHSTANDING the inte- 
rest attached to the parodies of 
individual dignity, they yield, in point 
of importance, to the Pariiament 
or Love; an institution which once 
held an unlimited sway over the mo- 
rals of Europe, whether its object 
were corruption or refinement: off- 
spring of Religion and Mirth, this 
custom may be regarded as the parent 
of Superstition aod Licentiousness ; 
but ils power is no more, and its 
effects have long ceased to be ae 
‘he 
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The interest it creates is the same as 
ever s Commentators regard it as the 
origin of a poem of Chaucer®; His- 
torians, as a portion of ancient chi- 
valry; and Moralists, as a valuable 
picture of ancestral manners and in- 
ventions. 

There is, however, another parti- 
cular which merits the attention of 
all,—its genealogy : it was customary, 
from the earliest ages, during the ex- 
istence of the Pagan mythology, to 
pay divine honors to the divinity of 
Love, varying io different nations, 
but usually celebrated by an assem- 
bled people. Of these customs, three 
are of undoubted antiquity: the 
AQgodicve, established by Cinyras, 
king of Cypruss the Kagrwous of 
Amathus; and the daily offerings on 
the hundred altars of Paphos :—the 
worship of Venus, therefore, seems 
to be of Insular origin, but found its 
way at an early period to other coun- 
tries; for her festivities were more 
widely diffused, and observed with 
more sympathy of devotion, than 
those of sterner deities. Amongst 
the Babylonians, a remarkable usage 
existed, probably borrowed from Cy- 
prus; namely, the assemblies in the 
temple of Mylittat, which nearly re- 
semble the Parliament of Love. 

The Romans were not without the 
customs of their forefathers, but im- 
posed an air of secrecy upon them, 
aware of the necessity of appearances. 
Still the similarity between ancient 
and modern institutions is to be dis- 
cerned, in the mysterious assemblies 
for the worship of Ceres; and the 
more public festivities on the kalends 
of April, when the female sex were 
convened, for the purpose of paying 
the accustomed honors, thus cursorily 
noticed by Ovid}, to their deity :— 
** Matrons of Rome, your Mistress’ rites 

prepare, 
And ye whose locks no maiden fillets wea: §. 
Her image first divest of added grace, 
With purest water every stain efface ; 
That labour past, each ornament restore, 
And strew the freshest, choicest flow’rets 


o’er. 
Last, where their leaves the verdant myr- 
tles wave, [lave : 


(Nor is the cause untold) your bodies 
As on the shore she wrung her moisten’d 

hair, [fair 5 
Pan’s wanton crew approach’d the goddess 


Beneath a myrtle’s boughs conoeal’d she 


lay, day.” 
And bade ye thence observe the hallow’d 


How the day was observed is suffi- 
ciently obvious, from the general na- 
ture of such solemnities, and the per- 
sons to whom this festival is com- 
mitted. 

The earliest Parliament of Love 
that bore any resemblance to that of 
modern times, occurs in Roman His- 
tory. The dissolute Heliogabaius, 
who wished almost to be thought a 
woman, erected a senate-house for 
those of Rome, over which his mother 
Semias presided. Her office was to 
dictate fashions, and to decide the 
quarrels of the Roman matrons; but, 
after a short presidency, she was put 
to death by the soldiers, together 
with her son and family, A. D. 222. 

The Greeks (on whom foreign man- 
ners have wrought but little change) 
preserved their original meetings 
during the barbarism which pervaded 
all countries beside; their customs 
were unaltered, although the national 
character which adorned them was 
extinct ; the nobler attributes of their 
existence were no more, but the 
softer ones remained. The youths 
and maidens assembled in the sacred 
groves, where Priestesses, crowned 
with garlands of roses, sang their 
amatory lays around the statue of 
Cupid, on an altar of Parian marble ; 
while all unhallowed ideas were check- 
ed by their delicacy, or smothered by 
their piety || Nor were such cere- 
monies unknown in ruder climes: in 
Sclavonia (where the individual Venus 
does not appear to have been wor- 
shipped) the peasantry flocked to the 
altars of Koupalo, on the 24th of 
June, to offer their annual sacrifices ; 
they met on an open plain, and re- 
cited the choice hymns of their na- 
tion, dancing round the object of 
their prayers, or leaping over fires 
kindled with that intent. In modern 
Russia this usage is still preserved 
amongst the lower orders, whose 
Koupalnista presides at the same fes- 
tivities 7. 

The Court, or Parliament of Love, 
is coeval with the earliest ages of 
chivalry, and forms a principal fea- 
ture in its history; but has rather 
the appearance of a poetical fiction, 





* The Court of Love. 
+ Herodotus, 1. 199. 
t Fasti, IV.133. § The Courtezans. 





ll apud Maréschal, vol. IV. p. 20. 
gq De Sainmore, Histoire de Russie, 
1797, 1. 9 
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than an authenticated reality. Closely 
allied to Romance, it has been consi- 
dered by some as an invention of the 
Troubadors; and by others as a ty- 
rannical cognisance of what should 
not have been divulged: of its ex- 
istence, however, there is no reason- 
able doubt; and its voice, although 
unsupported by legal power, and oc- 
casionally frivolous, cannot be re- 
garded as unimportant. It was an 
assembly for discussion and appeal, 
open to Poets and Cavaliers, and 
should rather have been termed the 
Court of Honor than of Love. Ina 
convocation where the fair sex had 
the greater weight, questions were 
frequently proposed, which the pre- 
sent age would regard with ridicule, 
and which probably were viewed in 
that light by the colder dispositions 
of the times *; for these we offer no 
apology, nor do they deserve it:— 
the distinctions of gallantry and dis- 
putes of love were submitted to the 
court; the causes were conducted by 
poets, who pleaded in metrical logic; 
and all decisions were received as de- 
crees, inviolable as those of the 
Medes and Persians. 

The early progress made by this 
institution may be traced throughout 
the more civilized countries of Eu- 
rope; farther, indeed, than is neces- 
sary to pursue it. The most remote 
assembly, of which any memorials are 
extant, was held at Troyes, by Alice, 
third wife of Lewis the Young (King 
of France) about the year 1180, to 
whom a question was submitted, 
which had been already decided by 
the Countess of Champagne, daugh- 
ter of Lewis by a former wife; the 
firmness of the judge prevailed over 
the vanity of the queen, and no sooner 
was she acquainted with the circuin- 
stances of the appeal, than she reject- 
ed it, exclaiming, “‘ God forbid that 
I should be guilty of the arrogance, 
to dispute the justice of the decisions 
of the Countess of Champagne t :” this 
determination was not without its 
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evil; ‘human decisions are Hable to 
error, and to declare them uniformly 
irrevocable, is to fetter the rights of 
mankind. 

Were we to row any confidence 
in the verses of Chaucer, this very 
Court would appear the temple of 
Venus Basilea, distinguished by the 
two attributes of Pagan worship, ido- 
latry and licentiousness. His lines 
must be read with caution, although 
there is too much reason to believe 
that he drew from scenes familiar to 
his eyes}. In the year 1355, a Par- 
liament existed in Navarre, composed 
entirely of ladies, by whom a jury 
was sa to decide upon the me- 
rits of certain compositions, produced 
at a “meeting of bards,” said to 
have been established by Clementia 
Isaura, at the commencement of the 
14th century§; but the vague ac- 
counts of these assemblies are super- 
seded by that of one still more re- 
markabie. 

The Cour Amoureuse, of a compa- 
ratively recent suppression, was insti- 
tuted in 1392 by Isabella, wife of 
Charles VI. on the same plan as those 
already mentioned, with this excep- 
tion, that it consisted of men alone. 
A modern Historian has boldly assert- 
ed, that the Queen established this 
order, with the idea of prolonging 
the imbecility of her husband, or of 
diverting the minds of the people 
from the views of her administration; 
and that men only were admitted to 
its secrets, as the agents of her in- 
trigues, political or domestic. To 
the Republican enthusiasm of the 
author we owe these illiberal sur- 
mises: the latter is merely specula- 
tive, and of the former we find no 
proof. All that is known of this re- 
markable Assembly is collected from 
an antient MS. discovered in 1727, 
containing the names and arms of its 
members ; barren as that information 
is, it may be regarded as a valuable 
addition to the genealogical biogra- 
phy of France. The society was com- 





® A forcible orator of the last century, who deplored the decay of an ancient 
system, because the loss of its sublimity of principle was not compensated by the 
“* light and reason” of modern times, speaks of its fall in these words—* The age of 
Chivalry is gone,—that of sophisters, ceconomists, and calculators, has succeeded, 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever.” Burke, Letter on the French Revo- 


lution, p, 113, 


t De Sade, Vie de Petrarque, apud Godwin, Life of Chaucer, I. 349. 
¢ See the “* Court of Love” passim ; this poem alone affords a supposition that these 


meetings were held in England. 
§ Retrosp. Rev. IV. 44. 
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sed of all degrees, principally cour- 
— and bolatite wutnes at the fa- 
vourite residence of Isabella, the Pa- 
lace of St. Paul, being divided into 
the following classes *: 

1. Knights of the Court of Love, 
among whom occur the antient titles 
of Crouy, la Rochefoucalt, Cha- 
bannes, Ligne, Néelle, La Trimouille, 
Chatillon, Prieux, Tonnerre, &c. To 
this distinction none were admitted 
but those of noble birth. 

2. Two Huntsmen of the Court of 
Love, to whom were joined the 
Keepers of the Archives, in number 
188, chiefly of the rank of Esquires: 
the situation, however, was not deem- 
ed disreputable by the first nobility; 
and we are told that the Dukes of 
Guienne, Orleans, and Burgundy, took 
their seat by the side of “ Licentiates 
in Law,” a condescension which would 
not in this age appear extraordinary. 

3. Auditors to the Court of Love, 
among whom appear Graduates in 
Divinity, Canons of Paris, Masters of 
Requests, and Counsellors of Parlia- 
ment. 

4. Knights of Honour, or Counsel- 
lors to the Court of Love, fifty-nine 
in number, all persons of good birth, 
including the “Grand Falconer of 
France.” 

5. Fifty-two Knights, Treasurers 
to the Court of Love, to which order 
were admitted, besides Esquires, Ser- 
jeants at Arms and Gentlemen Ushers, 
together with a banker + and a citi- 
zen of Tournai. 

6. Fifty-seven Masters of Requests, 
of whom, in 1411, the Provost of the 
Parisian merchants was President in 
the third degree. Among the mem- 
bers of the class appear, officers of 
the Exchequer, Treasurers of France, 
and Paymasters-General, Secretaries 
to the King, Canons of Paris, and 
Graduates in Medicine ; of these last, 
Guillaume Cousinot, a physician of 
repute under Charles VII. occurs in 
the catalogue. 

7- Thirty-two Secretaries, princi- 
cipally selected from those about the 
King, among whom were enrolled the 
Dukes of Bourbon and the Earls of 
March. 

8. Eight deputies of the Procurator 
General for the Court of Love. A 
Canon of Lisle, a Priest, a Vicar-Ge- 








* Maréschal, ubi supra. ey 
+ The term Banker is of a much later 


date ; a Lombard seems to be meant here . 
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neral, and a “7 of Tournai, are 


said to have filled this worthy em- 
ployment at different periods. 

9. Four Keepers of the Gardens, 
of whom two only are expressly 
mentioned ; one for the province of 
Bretagne, and the other for the Baili- 
wick of Senlis. 

10. Ten Huntsmen, of whom six 
acted as Gentlemen Ushers and Ser- 
jeants at Arms. 

These were the members of the 
Purliament of Love; but the result of 
their sittings has not been deemed 
worthy of record. Distinct in its na- 
ture from the Courts of other nations, 
and even varying in the different pro- 
vinees of France, this institution exist- 
ed till the 17th Century, when it ap- 
pears to have been suppressed. His- 
torians have varied in their ideas of 
its character, according to the princi- 
ples by which they were actuated; 
one, from his og oe bias, depre- 
cates the Assembly, because it was 
of Royal foundation +; while an- 
other, evincing a reverence for an- 
tient customs, and considering age as 
honourable in itself, becomes the pa- 
negyrist of a cause which scarcely 
deserves an advocate. 

(To be continued.) 
Ee 

Mr. UrBan, Dec. 3. 

b dere Correspondent Carapoc, 
p- 421, may find in vol. XXV. 
p- 375, the following information : 


“ Aug. 5, 1755. The Caractacusian So- 
ciety was held, according to annual cus- 
tom, upon that memorable mount Caer 
Caradoc, in the lordship of Cardington ; 
which name was derived from Caraciacus, 
that heroic British Prince, who made a 
noble resistance upon the summit of this 
hill, against Ostorius, proprator of the 
Romans, A.D. 53, and whose kingly vir- 
tues shone forth in native pomp even when 
a captive in chains, before Claudius, 
seated on his tribunal at Rome.” 


Asa further illustration of the sub- 
ject, I send you a transcript from the 
newly-published “ Ludlow Guide :” 

* It is the opivion of many writers that 
the final battle between Ostorius the Ro- 
man, aod Caractacus the British Chief, in 
the year 53, took place near Leintwardine, 
or Caer Caradoc Hill. Of this battle Ta- 

} He terms this ceremony the instru- 
ment of a treacherous and libidinous Prin- 
cess, forgetting that it continued undis- 
turbed till the 17th Century; a political 
machine of a temporary nature could not 
have hung together for so long a period. 

citus 




















citus has given as the following descrip- 
tion: ‘Caractacus," says he, * chose a 
place every way incommodious to the 
Roman army, every way favourable to 
his own. The place where he encamped 
was the ridge of a mountain exceedingly 
steep, and where its sides were approach- 
able he raised large stones by way of a 
wall or rampart. At the foot of the 
mountain flowed a river, dangerous to be 
forded, and a host of men guarded his 
entrenchment.’ Other writers have doubt- 
ed the probability of the battle having 
been fought here, because the Teme and 
the Chin near Leentwardine, or the rivu- 
let which runs near Caer Caradoc Hill, do 
pot now answer Tacitus’s description of 
rivers ‘dangerous to be forded ;’ as be fur- 
ther describes, ‘the Romans suffered 
dreadful slaughter in the dangerous pas- 
sage.’ A modern author asserts the bat- 
tle was fought near Creden Hill, on the 
banks of the Wye in Herefordshire. Af- 
ter this decisive battle was ended, Carac- 
tacus, with the remains of his army, re- 
treated from hill to hill until he was trea- 
cherously delivered up to the conquerors 
by the Queen of Prigantes. According to 
Mason, the address of Caractacus to the 
Roman General, who held him captive, 
was as follows: 
*Romans! methinks the malice of your 
Tyrant 
May furnish heavier chains. Old as I am, 
And wither’d as you see these war-worn 
limbs, [load 
Trust me, they shall support the weightiest 
Injustice dares impose. 
Proud crested Soldier ! 
Who seem’st the master mover of this bu- 
siness ; [brow 
Say, dost thou read less terror on my 
Than when thou met’st me in the field of 
war, {soul 
Heading my nations? No! my free-bora 
Has scorn still left to sparkle thro’ these 
eyes, 
And frown defiance on thee. 
Soldiers! I had arms,— 
Had neighing steeds to whirl my iron cars ; 
Had wealth, dominion. Dost thou won- 
der, Roman, {arms, 
I fought to save them? What, if Cesar’s 
To lord it universal o’er the world, 
Shall the world tamely crouch at Cesar’s 
footstool ?’ 


“The undaunted and firm conduct of 
Caractacus at Rome, strikingly embel- 
lishes the commencement of our British 
annals. Tacitus tells us that when Carac- 
tacus was brought prisoner before the Em- 
peror Claudius at Rome, he delivered his 
sentiments to the Monarch in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Csnt. Mac. December, 1821. 
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‘Had my moderation in prosperity 
been adequate to my family and fortune, 
then had I entered your city rather as a 
friend than a captive: nor would you, Sir, 
have disdained an alliance with a prince 
descended from illustrious ancestors, and 
the chief of many nations. My present 
condition to me is dishonourable; to you 
it is glorious! I was master of horses, 
men, arms, and riches. No wonder, then, 
I was unwilling tolose them. For though 
your ambition is universal, does it follow 
that all mankind are obliged to submit to 
the yoke? Had I been sooner betrayed, 
J had neither been distinguished by mis- 
fortune, nor by glory. And had | fallen, 
oblivion had been the immediate conse- 
quence of my fate. But if you now save 
my life, I shall be an eternal monument of 
your clemency.’ 

‘“*The Emperor generously granted the 
Hero his request, and he remained long 
after in the highest esteem at Rome.” 


Yours, &c. N. 
 —— 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 20. 


| REQUEST your insertion of the 
following case, in the hope that 
it may attract the notice of some of 
your well-informed Correspondents. 
A man in this neighbourhood having 
been convicted of a crime, was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. A 
parishioner of mine, a short time af- 
ter the sentence, wished to marry the 
wife of the convict, supposing, as he 
was banished for life, there could be 
no obstacle to their union. I refused 
to marry the parties, because the 
Law says (1 Jac. I. c. 11), “ that if 
any person do marry another, the for- 
mer husband or wife being alive, it is 
felony, unless one of the parties has 
been abroad seven years.” Since the 
man’s conviction, more than seven 
years had elapsed. The question is, 
should I be justified in marrying them 
now ? I feel unwilling to marry them, 
because I do not know, i. e. there is 
no evidence, than the convict has been 
abroad seven years, since it is not un- 
usual to defer the execution of the 
sentence of transportation for a con- 
siderable time. But if the parties 
should be able to prove that the con- 
vict bas been absent from England 
seven year, should | then be justified 
in uniting them? Aud what kind of 
proof would be satisfactory and le- 
gal? Or should I be justified in mar- 
rying them at all, unless they pro- 

duced 
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duced evidence of the convict’s death? 
On account of the great number of 
persons sentenced to transportation, 
cases of this kind are by no means 
uncommon ; and | think they are de- 
serving of the consideration of Dr. 
Phillimore in his proposed amend- 
ment of the Marriage Laws. In any 
new Act on the Marriage Laws, faci- 
lities should be afforded for ascertain- 
ing the exact time when a convict 
leaves England in pursuance of his 
sentence, and registers of the deaths 
of criminals should be regularly kept 
and transmitted from New South 
Wales; copies of which should be 
given to any person applying for 
them; and these copies should be 
considered as legal evidence of the 
death of the convicts. 


Yours, &c. Cxrericus. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 20. 


BSERVING the short account 

of his Majesty’s ship 4dven- 
ture,in Parti. p. 161, now engaged 
in a Survey of the North coast of 
Africa, and having received several 
letters from a Midshipman on-board 
that ship, I send you the following 
extracts, which may afford interest 
to your Readers. W. R. 


* Sheerness, July 8, 1821. 


* We sailed from Deptford ou Wednes- 
day at four a. m. and anchored off 
Gravesend, where I went on shore. We 
are now at the Nore, where [ suppose 
we stop till Tuesday or Wednesday. We 
have taken in all our stores, and the ca- 
ronnades make the Adventure look quite 
fierce. I have been up the rigging seve- 
ral times, and shall soon be quite expert 
at it, Yesterday evening it blew and 
rained, and we saw several porpoises. 
Tell Harry [ like my hammock extremely ; 
it answers the purpose of a cradle, and I 
sleep as sound as a top; the first night 
I did not know what to make of it, and 
did not get to sleep till four o’clock 
a.m. There has been a good deal of mo- 
tion to-day, and I must own I felt rather 
squeamish; but I followed your advice, 
and kept a crust of bread in my mouth, 
and it soon went off. It is said that we 
shall not go to Portsmouth, but sail di- 
rect for the Mediterranean. We have 
some guns on board for the Basha of 
Tripoli ; they completely take up all the 
room of the orlop, where we stow our 
chests, and can hardly get at them. I 
am very comfortable, and have nothing 
more to add.” 


“« Friday Morning, off the Lizard, 
July 20. 

“I take the opportunity of writing 
to you. We were forced back into Fal- 
mouth, to wait for a fair wind. We laid 
at Sheerness for some time, expecting the 


‘arrival of the Assistant Surgeon ; but he 


did not come; the Captain thought he 
was waiting the arrival of the ship at 
Portsmouth, to which place we went, but 
did not stay longer than 12 hours, On 
the 18th, the Officers and men received 
their stations on-board, and I was ap- 
pointed Aid-de-Camp to Capt. Smyth. 
Yesterday we exercised the men at the 
guns, so as to be ready for action, if by 
chance we should be troubled by an Ene- 
my. On Sunday we had rather a windy 
day, which made all the young ones on 
board quite sick, and I was forced to go 
below for three honrs. On Wednesday I 
dined with the Captain. We are nine in 
our birth, and not crowded. I had an 
excellent view of the Isle of Wight on 
passing ; it was a fine calm day, which 
rendered the Isle still more delightful.” 





“ Gibraltar, Thursday, Aug. 9. 

“It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I take this opportunity of writing to you, 
to give an account of our voyage to 
the rock of Gibraltar from Falmouth 
Bay. His Majesty’s ship Adventure 
stayed in the Bay about eight days, 
waiting for a fair wind. While there, 
I went about the country, and bought 
pigs and fowls for the mess. We had a 
fair wind almost all the way, and for 
eight days were out of sight of land. 
Messrs, Bush, Graves, and Lieut. Woods (a 
passenger to Gibraltar), bathed overboard, 
and bad scarcely been out of the water 10 
minuies, before a shark was seen along- 
side ; we had the harpoons out, and struck 
at it, but it was so hard, that it completely 
turned the iron. I had a sight of St. Vin- 
cent’s, and the Captain desired me to 
take a sketch of it, which I did. 

“This morning, iu beating through the 
gut, there were nearly 100 porpoises 
about the bows of the ship ; and as I was 
bathing in a cot, there was a dolphia 
which the boatswain struck with a har- 
poon, but by mismanagement in hauling 
it on-board, it disengaged itself and es- 
caped. I shall now give you a description 
of the rock ; on first sight, it has the ap- 
pearance of a stupendous high thick piece of 
rock reaching above the clouds, with the top 
peeping out above them; but ou coming 
along side of it, it assumes quite a diffe- 
rent appearance ; it looks a barren place ; 
but the fortifications and houses that are 
scattered about, together with the town, 
render it more interesting than otherwise. 
It is extremely hot. This morning, for 
breakfast, we had tongue, tea, biscuit and 
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butter, and for dinner salt pork, beef, and 
goose-pie. I went on shore on duty at 
five o’clock, so I could not leave the 
boat. We are all ready for sailing. Biue 
Peter is just hoisted, which is the signal 
for all hands to come on board. I assure 
you it was good fun to hear the people on 
shore gabble in their language. Last 
night it was calm and fine, and to hear the 
evening guns firing, and bands playing, 
while the soldiers were relieving guard, 
was delightful.” 


“ Malta, Aug. 31. 


“ We are now lying at anchor in Malta 
harbour, and perhaps shall remain for a 
week or ten days. We arrived on the 30th, 
about five a.m. after a voyage of 20 days, 
from Gibraltar. On our way hither we had 
some good fun in trying to catch gram- 
pus’s with harpoons, but did not succeed ; 
we saw some pilot fish, dolphins, &c. On 
entering the harbour, it was curious to see 
the swarms of Maltese boats come along- 
side to tow in the ship (for it was nearly 
calm) ; but we managed without their as- 
sistance, taking her in by our own boats. 
This is one of the best, if not éhe best har- 
bour in the world. [i seems utterly im- 
possible to be taken by an enemy, it is 
so well fortified ; any ship coming to make 
an attempt, would be cut up before she 
could work round,—in speaking my opi- 
nion, it is stronger than the rock of Gib- 
raltar. The entrance is defended by a 
fort of four rows of cannon—(dinner is 
coming on the table, so I must put by my 
writing). Now dinner is finished, I will 
proceed to give you an account of it and 
the dessert. We had some lamb and 
salt beef; but the dessert far surpassed 
our dinuer,—for the smail sum of sixpence 
we had a plate of grapes, of green figs, 
of nectarines, of peaches, and apples. ‘The 
grapes are a penny a pound; one bunch 
is about the size of this side of the paper I 
am writing on; each grape measured about 
24 inches round in length; they are ex- 
ceeding five, and so are the green figs, and 
the prickly pears are very good, but un- 
pleasant to get at, being covered with 
small prickles, which prick worse than the 
stinging nettle. 

* On Saturday I went on shore with 
Datton, with our cocked hats and sword- 
belts, hired a horse each, and made 
a journey into the country. I dare say 
you would have laughed if you had seen 
us galloping about, for we made the Mal- 
tese stare. The seotries on guard pre- 
sented arms as we passed the garrison 
ports. We went to see St. Antoni Church, 
St. Paul’s Tomb, and the Catacombs, 
Our guide spoke Maltese, and we pre- 
tended to understand him, by saying si 
to every thing he said, but I cannot tell 
you the partieulars, on account of my not 


knowing the language. We then went to 
an ion, and ordered dinner; during the 
time we were dining, some music was 
playing to amuse us, which made the 
victuals dance into our mouths in high 
style. The streets of Malta are all paved, 
some have steps all the way ia the road, 
rather steep, and the mules go up and 
down them as well, as if it was an even 
road. The rooms of the houses are very 
lofty, higher than any I have seen in Eng- 
land. St, Joha’s Church is the most beau- 
tifal one I have ever seen. There are the 
arms and crests of the Knights of Malta, 
inlaid with all sorts of coloured marble, 
forming the different parts of the arms, 
according to the colours, and the paintings 
are most beautiful. The women have no 
bonnets, bat wear large black silk cloaks, 
exactly like a mourner’s cloak in England, 
which cover their heads, and reach down 
to their heels. The men in general 
wear large blue cloth caps, which hang 
down ou one side of the face, a sort of 
Spanish dress, with a broad sash round 
their waisis.—We sail to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 





** Tripoli, Sept. 25, 1821. 

**Sept. the 6th, sailed from Malta; 
and after a voyage of four days we ar- 
rived here, and are likely to remain three 
weeks, on account of a party which the 
Captaia has sent into the interior, and 
then proceed on our voyage to the Gulph 
of Syrtes*. On the 10th we cast an- 
chor, about two miles from the town, and 
saluted the British Consul, Colonel War- 
rington, when he came on board. I have 
since been introduced to him, and dined 
with him the day following. We have 
just had a salute of 17 guus from the 
Basha’s batteries, and are preparing to 
return it; the men are all busily employ- 
ed in preparing the presents, viz. four 
field pieces, with harnesses complete for 
four horses, and several cases of powder 
and shot, from our Government, to the 
Basha. The gunner (Mr. Peirce) bas the 
management of the whole; when all were 





* These Syrtes, on the African coast, 
are frequently noticed by the Greek and 
Roman writers. In the Delphin edition 
of Virgil, the following remarks occur, 
#eneid, 1.115: 

** Syrtes ejusmodi duz sunt in Africano 
littore, vastos in sinus porrecte, Tripoli- 
tanam regionem utrimque vallant; major 
ad orientem est, des seches de Barbarie, mi- 
por ad occidentem, le Golfe de Capes : ma- 
jor a minore disjungitur ducentis et quin- 
gagenta passuum millibus.” 

The greater Syrtis (now called the Gulph 
of Sydra) is more dangerous to mariners 
than the lesser Syrtis, because it draws 
with greater violence. The sands are 
here deeper, and of a quicker nature. 

ready 
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ready and im good order, Capt. Smyth 
went on shore to acquaint his Highness of 
it®, and requested he would send a vessel 
to land them. When they were all safely 
landed, the Basha was so much delight- 
ed, that he ordered Mr. Peirce to fire 
them 21 times, and then made him put 
some mules in harness, and draw them 
about his court-yard, with which he was 
as much pleased as astonished ; for there 
is not such a thing as a wheel in the place. 
I have not seen any thing like a cart or 
wheelbarrow any where, camels being their 
principal mode of conveyance for every 
thing. When all was finished, he present- 
ed Mr. Peirce with a Turkish sword, much 
to his liking (J should like the same), and 
he sent Capt. Smyth? one a day or two 
after. He also sent a present to the ship’s 
company, viz. two bullocks, three sheep, 
with bread, eggs, grapes, pomegranates, 
and pumpkins. 

“You will no doubt like to have the 
description of a Turkish town, and I will 
try in as few words as possible to give 
you an account of one, and its inhabitants, 
To begin then :—When first you land, 
you are surrounded by a multitude of 
black people, who look more like ghosts 
than human beings; their dress being a 
pair of loose trowsers, with a blanket 
thrown over them so as only to show their 
jet black faces; by their dress they really 
seem afraid of the cold, although it seems 
so very hot to Europeans. Their dress 
differs according to their rank ; some have 
blankets thrown over their left shoulder, 
and brought down under the right arm, 
with a very loose pair of trowsers, dig 
enough to hold a week’s provision ; and others 
which are of the higher class of inhabit- 
ants, have turbans, with a most elegant 
jacket, worked with gold lace, and yel- 
Jow shoes or boots, just which suits the 
Jancy of these oddities, The Admiral of the 
Basha’s fleet came on-board the other 
day; his jacket, which was purple, was most 
superbly worked with gold, and is said to 
have cost 1000 dollars, which was present- 
ed to him by the Basha; over the jacket 
he woreza black velvet cloak, almost as 
superbly worked as the jacket. He is a 
Scotchman, turned Turk! no doubt, for 
the handsome clothes he wears, All the 
men have immense beards and musta- 
chios. 





* The Basha received Capt. Smyth 
with great personal kindness, and granted 
every thing that could be desired for the 
prosecution of his researches. 

+ The sword given by the Basha to Capt. 
Smyth is a superb one, with a real Da- 
mascus flaming blade, and a hilt of the 
horn of the rhinoceros, which has been 
blessed at Mecca as a mark of his pri- 
vate regard, 
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The town is the most miserable place I 
ever was in. The huts (for you cannot 
with any propriety call them houses) 
seem to be composed of a vast number of 
stones piled upon each other, and plas- 
tered up with mud. There is nothing in 
the shape of a window to be seen; some 
have no door, only a mat hangiug before 
the opening; others are more lucky, and 
have a few planks knocked together, so as 
to form a door; and these seemed to have 
been handed down from family to family 
for the last century. The different Consuls’ 
houses are the best in the place; but you 
must not judge by appearances in these; 
for to look at them you cannot see any 
thing but an immense high wall, but with a 
good substantia! door. These are pretty 
well, considering in what country they are 
built, and are so constructed as to form a 
square, the centre of which serves as a 
garden; so that instead of looking into 
the most miserable hovels, you see from 
the windows the opposite side of your own 
hous. If you were here to see the bakers’ 
hovels (for you cannot call them shops), 
you would not fancy the bread ; they are 
nothing more than a hole made in the 
ground, about three feet deep, for the 
baker to stand in, and a foot above this 
(in a heap of stones, which I suppose is 
the house), is a sort of oven, The way 
they manage to bake is thus: with two 
long poles, with a broad flat piece of iron 
at the top, on which they place the dough ; 
then they are obliged to put the poles 
across the road, with the rolls on, to put 
them into the oven; when baked, they 
have to put the pole across the road again 
to get them out, and then throw them into 
a heap by the road side, and in less than 
five minutes they are all covered with 
dust. There is no such thing as a foot 
path, which would be a most essential 
thing ; for the streets are so narrow, that 
men, camels, mules and all, walk toge- 
ther. I really think the narrowest street 
in London would make the widest in Tri- 
poli. 

‘* Malta is a Paradise compared to 
this town; there is only one way out 
of it into the country, and generally a 
great risk to get through, and sometimes 
it is completely blocked up with a camel 
and mule passing each other at the same 
time. The market is held outside of the 
town. 

“The barge belonging to the ship is 
fitted up for Messrs. Elson and Wolf for 
surveying. Mr. Elson bought a small 
boat for his own convenience, which was 
either lost or stolen the other day. El- 
liott and I went along the coast in quest of 
it, armed with a ship’s musket, but could 
not find it. We brought a chicken and 
a pocketful of eggs on board in ex- 
change for a knife. There are poy = 
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birds here, viz. doves, quails, and various 
other kinds, which [I do not know the 
names of, Bush and I went on shore at 
four o’clock the other morning to shoot, 
and we did justice to them, for we brought 
on board six brace of doves, four brace of 
quails, and two dozen of small birds of 
all kinds. Oue day when we were going 
on shore to try our Juck again, at the same 
hour, and, just going to start, we expe- 
rienced a very severe squall, which totally 
upset our intentions; it came on in a few 
minutes, and lasted a quarter of an hour, 
when all was calm as before; but in that 
short space of time, it upset one of the 
Basha’s ships, and made the Adventure 
drive a little. The Captain and every 
soul on board were dressed in less than 
two minutes and on deck. This is the 
first squall I have seen, and if I had been 
in a boat, I should have been rather wet. 
You cannot think what a noise the wind 
made through the rigging; so much so, 
that we could not hear each other speak, 
and so strong that it blew me across the 
quarter-deck. 

**The Basha is so much pleased with 
the rigging of an English ship, that he re- 
quested the Captain to allow the boat- 
swain and some hands to rig one of his 
own ; for the Turkish ships are rigged in 
the most clumsy manner possible. 

‘The country abounds in Date trees, 
Indian corn, and the cotton tree. The 
Date tree is of great height, with large 
branches spreading out from the very top, 
and the fruit hangs like bunches of grapes, 
directly underneath the branches, but so 
thick together, as to form a ring round the 
trunk. 

« There sre swarms of small fish round 
the ship, but we cannot catch them with 
line and hook. There is generally a heavy 
swell here. The harbour is dangerous to 
enter, for it abounds with rocks on all 
sides, some above and others under water. 
I think you would like to have some of the 
corn of Tripoli; I will bring some to Eng- 
land, when I come that way, with some- 
thing from every different country I see, 

“ Monday the 24th, we fired a salute, 
in consequence of the return of the Ba- 
sha’s son and his army, and decorated the 
ship with flags. He bas been to fight 
against his brother (no uncommon thing 
among the Turks), and has come off vic- 
torious. 

“TI think now I have said all I know 
concerning Tripoli and the inhabitants.” 

a I 

Mr. Urgan, 

te article respecting L’Enfant’s 

History of the Council of Basil 
in page 352, is not accurate in more 
than one respect. It speaks of that 
History as being brought from the 
library at Hanover; which, if it be 
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understood of the printed work, is 
surely unnecessary; as it may be 
purchased of the booksellers in the 
usual way, as was the copy which the 
writer of this possesses. If it was 
meant that any MS collections of 
L’ Enfant might be found there (or at 
Brunswick, I suppose), this is com- 
pletely negatived by the widow of 
L’Enfant, in ber preface to the work; 
as she there declares the work to 
have been completed, as far as it 
goes, by her late husband, and even 
copied out fair by him; though his 
intention was to have continued it to 
the year 1460, instead of only to 
1454, as it now stands. But there 
do not appear to have been any ma- 
terials left behind; and his library, 
from which alone, as it should seem, 
he worked, was, as she says, expressly 
sold by auction, and so got iuto va- 
rious hands: and she alleges this as 
her excuse for not making her pre- 
face more detailed and full. L’En- 
fant indeed appears to bave been one 
of those writers who finish as they go. 
As to what is said of Van der Hart, 
there is also inaccuracy. He cer- 
tainly did make large collections at 
the instance and expense of Duke 
Rodolphus Augustus of Brunswick ; 
but they were made expressly for 
publication, and were so published in 
six volumes folio. And of these L’En- 
fant has made the most copious use 
throughout his several histories; for 
the collection was made with a view 
not te the Council of Basil, but to 
that of Constance, which, as your 
Readers must know, is considered as 
the most important one (excepting 
that of Trent) in later ages. It was 
of this that L’Enfant first published 
(I believe, about the year 1713) a 
History; and afterwards in 1727, a 
second edition, enlarged by more 
than one-third. He had in the inter- 
val published a History of the Coun- 
cil of Pisa held in 1409, and which 
was in some sort introductory to the 
Council of Constance. He then wrote 
the Council of Basil, which was sub- 
sequent to the two former, combining 
with it the war of the Hussiltes; mean- 
ing thereby to put the public in pos- 
session (as he has done) of all that 
relates to the Council of Constance 
and the transactions connected with 
it. He is a very copious writer, and 
abounding in references and extracts, 
so that | apprehend that any one who 

wishes 
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wishes for information, in respect of 
that period, need not look further. 
A copy of Vander Hardt, however, is 
in the Bodleian Library. I shall ouly 
add, that, subjoined to the History of 
the Council of Basil, there is a disser- 
tation, by Beausobre, on the Picards 
or Adamites, as they were called, and 
the Turlupins, in which he shows that 
those persons were most grossly ca- 
lumpiated, not differing in fact from 
the Vandois or Valdenses, upon the 
purity of whose morals there is no 
imputation. And he charges Bayle 
with having adopted these calumnies 
of the Romanists, with a view of 
thereby throwing a discredit on the 
Christian Religion itself. E. R. 


—_— 


EXxTRAcTS FROM THE JOURNAL OP A 
RECENT LirzraAry TRAVELLER ON 
THE CONTINENT. 

No.1V. Monat—Berne—SemPacu— 
Lucerne—Mount Ria, &c. &c. 
Q* the Sunday we arrived at Mo- 

rat, a place celebrated in His- 
tory for the ever memorable and de- 
cisive victory obtained under its walls, 
by the Swiss, over the formidable 
army of the last Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1476, The bones of the vanquished 
were piled up, by way of monument, 
on the field of battle. The triumph 
of the Swiss, over their invaders, was 
recorded by many inscriptions, amor 
which, the following bas been muc 
admired for its energetic simplicity. 

“D. O. M. 
Caroli incliti et fortissimi Burgandie ducis 
exercitus muratum obsidiens, ab Helvetiis 
ce@sus, hoc sui monumentum reliquit.” 
We dined (very slenderly, by the 
bye, owing to the indifference of our 
provisions, even to the bread and 
wine, both of which were sour as the 
face of a French postillion during 

the last two miles of his stage) at a 

little village about a league from 

Morat, the name of which I have, 

with my usual accuracy, forgotten. 

We set out on our return about seven 

in the evening, in an open caleche, for 

our head quarters;—and such an 
evening of placid and uoruffled love- 
liness I think I never before wit- 
nessed. Breathings of delicious fresh- 
ness rippled through the air, though 
not sufficiently powerful to stir the 
deep embowering foliage by which 
the road is frequently overhung ; and 
if it did sometimes occasion a mur- 
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mur, it was not loud enough to dis- 
turb the stillness of the scene, but 
appeared, to my fancy, rather like 
the mysterious whisperings of the 
wings of Silence herself, as she hung 
brooding over the earth, than as any 
positive encroachment on her domain. 
In the course of our ride we had a 
view of part of the Lake of Neufcha- 
tel and Morat, on the latter of which 
the setting sun was diffusing the 
most glorious hues of crimson light. 
The waters of the Morat run ver 
dark, and exhibit a singularly beauti- 
ful appearance when penetrated by 
the deep rays of a declining sun. 

We reached Morat by 10 o'clock, 
and in about an hour afterwards 
visited the lake. I do not measure 
very accurately with my eye, but it 
seemed about two leagues in length, 
and a couple of miles in breadth, a 
calculation which I found, upon en- 
quiry, to be much nearer the mark 
than | expected. It abounds in that 
most voracious fish the Silurus. The 
vineyards in its vicinity are numerous, 
but what is singular enough, the wine 
is for the most part execrable. Morat 
is famous also for its Kirschwasser, 
or cherry brandy, which is reported 
to be the best in all Switzerland. 

The road approaching to Berne is 
occasionally hilly. We opened once 
on a very noble prospect, command- 
ing a view of the island of St. Pierre, 
and part of the lake Neufchatel. 
Berne is one of the handsomest cities 
in Europe: its site is on a hill sur- 
rounded on two sides by the river 
Aar; the country around is = 
cultivated, and studded with small 
woods, The prospect extends to the 
snowy summits of the Alps. The 

rand street is about a mile and a 
Ralf long, and the houses elegantly 
built of stone, and many of them tur- 
reted; which gives them a more 
than commonly imposing appearance. 
A rapid stream rushes through the 
middle of the street, with room 
enough on each side to admit of two 
carriages abreast. Fountains occur 
at regular distances. Piazzas are 
continued the whole length of the 
streets, which are flagged for the con- 
venience of foot passengers; the 
only city, besides London, in which 
the comforts of pedestrians are at all 
consulted. Berne was founded in the 
year 1191. Its height is about 1650 
feet above the level of the German 
ocean. 
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ocean. The height of the surround- 
ing hills render the fortifications, 
though excellent in their way, but 
very little available to the purposes 
of defence. 

It is a ridiculous fact that numerous 
bears are kept here, and that 1200 
livres a year are granted by the go- 
vernment for their support, aod they 
are thus favoured, because the bear 
happens to form part of the armorial 
bearings of the Bernese! The Churches 
in Berne are very numerous and 
splendid. There is a public library, 
and also a botanic garden, in which is 
a tomb of the far-famed Haller. Con- 
victs are here chained to carts, em- 
ployed for the purpose of keeping 
the streets clean. This would excite 
imdignation in England. For my own 
pert, I think there is no necessity to 

egrade and brutify the lords of the 

creation, by reducing them to the 
standard of beasts of burthen. Ed- 
ward the Sixth, if I mistake not, at- 
tempted to introduce this system. 
The population of the Canton of 
Berne, previous to being separated 
from the Cantons of Vaud and Ar- 
govia, formed about a third of Swit- 
zerland; its number is rated now at 
about 300,000. There are manufac- 
tories of all descriptions at Berne, 
aod abundauce of watches have been 
constructed there. Justice is very 
well ordered, and content and satis- 
faction seems generally to prevail 
among the Bernese. We made an 
excursion to Hindlebanch, for the 
purpose of visiting the famed monu- 
ment over the remains of Madame 
Nahi ; it represents the apotheosis of 
herself and her child, whose cradle 
was 

“* purchased with its mother’s bier !” 


It is a most pathetic composition, 
and was designed by her husband, 
who still resides in the neighbour- 
hood. I have written some verses 
on it, which I shall send with others 
by this packet; but they are un- 
worthy the subject. 

We arrived about noon the next 
day at Zell, in the canton of Lucerne, 
and from the number of crosses and 
Catholic Chapels in its vicinity, it 
would seem as if Catholicism were the 
established religion. The valley of 
Zell has, I believe, been spoken of 
by many: in its centre, upon a lofty 
eminence, stands the ruins of the 
Castle of Hapstulla, which, bosomed 
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in trees, forms a noble object amid 
its surrounding scenery. 

I know not how to pourtray the 
feelings with which I am accustomed 
to contemplate the delightful scenery 
amid which I still continue to linger. 
It is with exquisite enjoyment that I 
behold these terrestial paradises; but 
then that enjoyment is chastened aod 
subdued by wild anticipations and 
forebodings of the future. My soal 
is sick almost to agony, even amid 
the deep sensations of delight which 
the scenes around me are calculated 
to awaken. Each involuntary ex- 
pression of joy rushes back upon my 
heart before a voice has been given 
to it. 


*¢ Cheerless to me ’s the flower that blooms 
to fade, [shade.” 
And sad the radiance clouds so soon must 


I look upon Nature with the eye of 
a Lover, but, as one that would also 
have her to sympathise with her, I 
cannot always bear her joyfulness and 
serenily. 

Early the ensuing morning we 
visited the town and lake of Sempach, 
remarkable in History for the defeat 
of Leopold Duke of Austria, in 1386, 
by the forces of the Swiss confedera- 
tion. The Duke fell in the engage- 
ment which was rendered still more 
memorable by the singular heroism 
of Arnold Winkdried. The scenery 
between this place and Lucerne is 
wildly romantic, and the approach to 
the latter town by the river Reuss is 
truly picturesque. The banks are 
steep and richly wooded, and com- 
maod, to a great distance, a view of 
the turrets and spires of Lucerne. 
L compared the features of the 
prospect to those of Killarney, giv- 
ing his favourite of course the pre- 
ference 5 but we have scarcely passed 
through any towa together, without 
his drawing parallels of others in 
Ireland, a always to the prejudice 
of the Swiss. Well, he has at least 
some national pride, and I rejoice 
that he has, because it is an indica- 
tion that he really loves something. 
Lucerne is somewhat gloomy in its 
interior, and seems particularly so 
after leaving Berne, where all is 
gaiety and liveliness. Several wooden 

ridges are constructed across parts 
of the river Reuss and the Lake: 
there is one 800 feet in length. How 
famous are the Swiss for their models. 
There is one at Lucerne, executed by 
General 
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General Pififfer, for which ten thou- 
sand poundshasbeenrefused. Apropos 
of models, you will by this time have 
received a beautiful, and most inge- 
niously constructed model of Mont 
Blanc, and the whole of its neigh- 
bouring mountains; together with 
Chamoury, La mer de Glace, Sem- 
plon and its vicinily. It is the work 
of a Florentine Artist, and I shall ex- 
pect you to admire it exceedingly. 

ith the aid of the description which 
I have drawn up, and which accom- 
panies it, you will be enabled to make 
yourself as much acquainted with 
every nook of that vicinity as though 
you had yourself travelled over every 
part of it with the eagerness and 
avidity of a Saussure. 1 have met 
with several models of the town and 
lake of Lucerve, which, although 
formed of different materials from 
the one I sent you, are nevertheless 
extremely beautiful and ingenious. 
But the prices of them are extrava- 
gant, so that I cannot afford to pur- 
chase one, much as I desire it. I have, 
however, sent you some drawings 
and prints, from which you will be 
enabled to form some idea of the 
country. The stupid inhabitants of 
Lucerne are without a public library; 
or, indeed, any place of resort for 
literary men. The Lake of Lucerne 
is more wildly picturesque than any 
of the Swiss Lakes, and is to that of 
Geneva, what the Ullswater of Cum- 
berland is to the Winandermere. 
Mount Pilate towers in splendid live- 
liness above the world of waters. It 
is one of the highest mountains in 
Switzerland, if measured from its 
base, which lies embedded several 
thousand feet below the surface of 
the lake; and according to General 
P. it rises 6000 feet above the waters. 
The snow upon its summit is almost 
eternal. Mount Rigi it would have 
been presumption for us to have at- 
tempted, and particularly after being 
admonished and advised not to do so, 
as the ascent is most perilous. Now 
some persons would term our for- 
bearance cowardice; be it so: for 
my own part I think I am no coward, 
but I see these sort of hazardous en- 
terprises in a different light from 
most of my young friends. Were it 
probable, or likely, that any material 
good could have resulted, either to 
ourselves or the world, by our having 
scaled this almost inaccessible moun- 
tain, I grant that the refusal to do so 


weak and timorous. But as the fact 
stood, that from our ignorance of the 
geography of the country we could 
have been but little the wiser for the 
experiment, and could have been of 
trifling service to others, it was quite 
proper to refrain. But many travel- 
ing proud personages will, I am aware, 
frequently endanger their necks, with 
infinite composure, for the mere plea- 
sure of being enabled to boast of hay- 
ing achieved this or that. Such ex- 
ploits, and performed from such mo- 
tives, are hardly sufficient to entitle 
a man to be termed courageous; 
though they may secure for him the 
gaping stare of astonishment, which 
isthe customary reward of fvol-har- 
diness. 

On the banks of the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, about six English miles from 
the town of Lucerne, is the rock of 
Aschen-berg, on a part of which, 
called Zell Platte, the Swiss patriot 
killed the tyrant Gessler. It is nearly 
6000 feet above the level of the lake, 
which is here 700 feet in depth. 

a — 


Mr. Urnzsan, Dec. 10. 
HE account of the success of the 
Congreve rockets, used in the 
Whale fishery, mentioned in your 
Magazine for October last, p. 367, 
induces me to remind you that the 
idea of firing at Whales is not a new 
discovery. On referring to the An- 
nual Register for 1772, Chronicle, 
page 68, you will find the account of 
an experiment tried in Greenland 
Dock, 24th January, for killing 
Whales by firing at them a dart or 
harpoon, out of a swivel gun, fixed 
to a boat; and at p. 83, March 11, 
the Society of Arts gave 20 guineas to 
the inventor ; and six swivel guns and 
twenty-four harpoons, on the new 
construction, were ordered to be sent 
out with the Masters of the Leviathan 
and nus Sun, Greenlanders, for 
each vessel. W. R. 





*,* The Poem on Cumnor Hall, p. 458, 
is printed in vol. 1V. of Evans’s Collec- 
tion; also in Mrs. Newbery’s “ Beauties 
of Antient Poetry,” in both which works 
it appears in modern spelling. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to have been written by 
William Julius Mickle, the translator of 
the “ Lusiad.” This, however, will pro- 


bably prove not to be the case, if our 

Correspondent can produce the old vo- 

lume of which Le speaks,—Eprr. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





99. An. Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the Origin and Primitive Use of the 
Irish Pillar- Tower. By Col. De Mont- 
morency- Morres, K. St. L. &c, &c. &c. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 75. Plates. Sherwood 
and Co. 

_ IT is advantageous as well as ho- 

nourable to the profession of letters, 

when men whose profession is that of 
arms become conspicuous in the ca- 
reer of Literature. It is remarkable, 
too, that some of the best Topographi- 
cal, Historical,aud Biographical,works 
among the moderns as well as the an- 
cients, have been written by military 
men. The author of the Tract now 
before.us (a French officer resident 
at Paris) sets out by eloquently ob- 
serving, “ that Topography in parti- 
cular holds forth attractions almost 
equal to the writer and to the reader. 

Its study engages the kindest feelings 

of the soul; aod brings the inquisi- 

tive and patriot reader to identify 
himself with all that contributes to 
the embellishment, the glory, and the 
prosperity, of his country.” He un- 
doubtedly shows himself well quali- 
fied for inquiries of this nature, not 
only by the character and style of the 

resent Work, but also by the course 

“ took in conducting a project he 

once entertained of a Biographical 

Dictionary, after the manner of Mr. 

Seward; when in order to accom- 

plish that undertaking with due ac- 

curacy, he made “‘ a tour through se- 
veral counties in search of local in- 
formation, at which time he also en- 
deavoured (and not unsuccessfully) 
to acquire some insight into the his- 
tory of the most antient and many of 
the modern great families; well con- 
vinced that to obtain correct local 
knowledge respecting any isolated 
districts and subdivisions of a pro- 
vince or county, the most judicious 
course to pursue was to learn the 
biography, and to understand the 
genealogies of successive owners and 
occupants of castles, baronies, and 
manors.” Subsequent occurrences, 
not in his power to foresee or con- 
troul, interrupted him in the com- 
plete execution of this his favourite 
project. Upon which he resolved to 
detach from the general fund of his 
Gryr. Mas. December, 1821. 
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topographical collections all that is 
contained in this Tract, “* Oo the Ori- 
gin and Use of the Pillar Tower.” 

** Other considerable draughts from 
the above collections will immediately 
be communicated to the Publick thro’ 
the channel of a very interesting 
work by his much-esteemed literary 
friend Mr. Brewer, now in the press, 
and on the point of appearing, en- 
titled “‘ The Beauties of Ireland, by 
the Author of The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales.” He adds, “ that he 
avatls himself of so favourable an op- 
portunity from a respect” (in which 
we beg to say, we most cordially 
a “for that gentleman’s 
iterary character; and from a know- 
ledge of Mr. Brewer's critical ac- 
quaintance with statistical, architec- 
tural, and antiquarian subjects.” In 
his observation on the growing taste 
of the age for this department of 
Literature, in which he liberally 
admits that Faglaod stands pre-emi- 
nent, we also are happy to coincide 
with _ gallant Colonel ; though not 
without some qualification in another 
opinion of his, “‘ that those of Ireland 
have been neglected.” At least, there 
will remain little ground for that opi- 
nion after the appearance of such 
worksas this now Sefore us, accompa- 
nied by those of Mr, S. Mason and Mr. 
Brewer above mentioned. 

In order to enable the reader to 
fix with precision the species of struc- 
ture called the Pillar-Tower, its age, 
origin, aud primitive use, two En- 
gravings accompany the Work, con- 
taining seven specimens. Of these 
two are Irish, two are Turkish mina- 
rets; two are Syriac, given in the 
celebrated journey of Maundrell; and 
the seventh is one to which we wish 
more particularly to draw the read- 
er’s attention, as it will afford the clue 
to the real discovery of the origin 
and use of the Irish Pillar-Tower. 

This Tower is situated near the 
river Ganges in the province of Ba- 
har, adjoining that of Bengal in India, 
one mile N. W. of the town of Rhau- 
guipore. Itis mentioned along with 
another, in Lord Valentia’s Travels. 
The Rajah of Jyenagur considers 
them as consecrated buildings,—a 
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great number of his subjects annually 
fesort there for some purpose of wor- 
ship: but it seems they are not held 
in veneration by the Hindoos. 

We regret with the Colonel, that 
the noble traveller was not more pre- 
cise in his measurements of these 
Towers, as well as in his inquiries 
about them. They have this in com- 
mon with the Irish Pillar-Tower,— 
the doorway is elevated several feet 
above the ground. In the other par- 
ticulars given they vary ;—they are 
less slim in their proportions, they 
are not pyramidal: neither have 
they the conical capping, but instead 
of it a cupola, &c. They agree, 
however, in having a number of in- 
dented beltings, an ornament uni- 
formly introduced io the embellish- 
ments of all Indian antiquities. 

Gtraidus Cambrensis, the first his- 
torian who mentions the Irish Pillar- 
Towers, styles them “ ecclesiastical 
Towers of a fashion peculiar to Ire- 
land.” He speaks of the popular 
tradition of Lough Neagh having 
been originally a fountain; by whose 
sudden overflow the country was 
inundated, and a whole region, like 
the Atlantis of Plato, was over- 
whelmed. He says that the fisher- 
men, when the lake is clear and un- 
ruffled, used to point out to strangers 
these tall ecclesiastical Towers under 
the water. This legend seems to have 
been borrowed from what is reported 
by travellers of the cities submerged 
in the Dead Sea. Without professing 
oursel ves either converts to the belief 
of the Irish tale, or incurable and re- 
lapsed infidels on the subject, we can 
still admire the pretty allusion it has 
furnished in the following stanza of 
the “ Irish Melodies:” 

“‘On Lough Neagh’s lake as the fisherman 
strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round Towers of other days, 

In the deep beneath him shining.” 

But to quit legend (the weaving of 
whose magic warp and woof poets 
and bardic songsters delight in, not 
without enchanting the bystanders, 
whatever be their pursuit, sect, or 
country), let us come to plain histori- 
cal analysis, of whieh this Tract af- 
fords an able specimen. And though 
we shall perhaps be led to a different 
conclusion from that drawn by the 
gallant Colonel, it must not be for- 
gotten that we owe it to the lights 


and roads of communication afforded 
by his industry, that we have arrived 
at such conclusion. 

In size, these Pillar-Towers vary, 
being from 70 to 120 or 133 feet in 
height. The general circumference, 
at the height of five feet from the 
ground, may be computed at from 40 
to 56 feet; the shaft decreasing pyra- 
midally to the summit which ends 
in acone. This capping is in shape 
not unlike the Caubeen or bonnet of 
the Giolaglass (which literally meaos 
the follower ia a green mantle), the 
antieut Irish soldier, such as he is re- 
presented on old stone crosses, and 
on the Royal tomb in the Abbey- 
Church of Roscommon. Withinside, 
these towers have generally (not al- 
ways) brackets, apparently intended 
for the support of from four to seven 
lofts or floors, which they oncé (the 
Author supposes) contained. The 
door almost uniformly faces the East ; 
its dimensions are from five to six 
feet in height by two in width: it is 
round-arched, and ever distant from 
10 to 15 feet from the ground. The 
walls measure in thickness from a 
yard to four feet and a half. The 
stone is of the very finest quality; in 
some instances (as the Colonel is 
strongly persuaded), of the identical 
substance called Roman brick. In 
that of Ardmore, for example (which 
he considers to be one of the most 
imposing objects of antiquity in all 
Christendom), each stone, or Roman 
brick rather, is cut into a cubic block 
of the dimension of one foot; the 
whole are arranged in regular layers, 
so closely cemented, that none of the 
mortar can be extracted from be- 
tween the rows; and so dense and 
solid is the mass, that the edifice re- 
sembles an enormous — shaft, 
shaped like the obelisks of 4zum in 
Abyssinia, of Mobobedery in India, 
or of the Egyptian obelisk at Aries 
in the South of France, with various 
others; and seems, says our author, 
as if cut out of a stupendous rock in 
ove block of stone, fixed by an al- 
most supernatural hand. In the pil- 
lar of Oughterard, in the county of 
Kildare, the door (five feet by two) is 
formed of nine blocks; at the eleva- 
tion of 20 feet in the South aspect is 
a window of the same size and shape 
as the door. The Tower of Ardmore, 
90 or 100 feet high, and 45 feet in the 
girth, has four beltings of hewn stone, 
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cut with good taste, which designate 
a correspondent number of stories. 

The Pillar-Tower of Devenis or 
Damh Innis (ost isle), in the county 
of Fermanagh, is the exact counter- 
part to that of Ardmore in the county 
of Waterford. It was built evidently 
of the same architecture and masonry. 
On the East aspect, above the door, 
is a window, in the form of a pointed 
arch. Still higher up, uoder the 
eave, is a square loop- hole; there are 
two more on the North, two on the 
South, and one on the Western sides. 
The eave at jts junction, immediately 
under the capping, is elegantly orna- 
mented with a species of moulding 
charged with human faces, roses, and 
other figures. The Pillar-Tower at 
Roscrea, in the county of Tipperary, 
has likewise over the door a window 
partaking of the pointed arch; which, 
with the one above mentioned, the 
Colonel considers the oldest specimens 
of that arch perhaps existing. 

There is internal evidence that all 
these edifices were raised by the sume 
school of architects and masons; of 
course, much about the same @ra. 
The author enumerates no less than 
17 of them. These Towers are to 
be met with in every variety of site; 
on the sea-coast, in the heart of the 
country, on elevated summits, and on 
plains. 

Not only must the architects have 
been consummate masters of masonry, 
but these structures must have been 
raised at leisure, in times of profound 
peace and security, under a regular 
government. They cannot be Da. 
nish; for the Danes never penetrated 
further than the sea-coasts; and, as 
above observed, these Towers are in 
all situations, built too in the same 
style of masonry. Besides, the Danes 
were too unsettled. To which we may 
add, they were too uncivilized and 
barbarous not only to execute, but 
even to conceive the idea of, such 
structures. Their occupations were 
not to invent, to plant, and build up, 
bat to pull down and destroy. 

It is contended for by our author, 
that the old Bards (unlike the modern 
one above quoted) having never in 
their songs made allusion to these 
Towers, therefore their existence 
must be subsequent to the bardic 
ages. But—1. The few scattered 
aud mutilated fragments handed down 
to us, orally, of these songs, can never 
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serve for the basis of any legitimate 
historical deduction. 2 The Bards 
are known to have flourished for 
ages after the era fixed by the Colo- 
nel for the erection of these Towers, 
(viz. the sixth Century,) and therefore 
these must have been known to them. 
The Bards existed even after the time 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, the historian 
before mentioned, who speaks of these 
Towers. In Wales the Bards existed, 
so low down as the reign of Edw. I. 
The silence, therefore, of the Bards 
proves nothing as to the date of their 
erection. 

As to the silence of Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, &c. the imperfect 
knowledge they had of Ireland may 
be admitted as a satisfactory answer. 

The Colonel supposes, that from 
one of the windows. the host may 
have been elevated to the people ga- 
thered below sub dio: since, in the 
very largest Pillar-Towers, a diame- 
ter of six or seven feet, within the 
clear of the walls, would not ad- 
mit any thing that could be called 
a congregation. They have, no 
doubt, been since (occasionally) some, 
or one, of them pn into a 
belfry ; but this has nothing to do 
with their “ primitive use.” They 
have no crypts, or subterraneous 
chambers. Those Pillar-Towers that 
have such (for example, those two 
given by Mauodrell), have no doors, 
windows, or other opening, visible 
and conspicuous like those in the 
Irish Pillar-Tower. A remarkable 
observation is made by this Author; 
that the style of the masonry and 
sculpture, is Greek or Romao,— 
strongly participating of the Gothic 
character; being the oldest link of 
the chain which (according to him) 
connects these orders. Also, in 
speaking of the Turkish Minaret, he 
observes, “in point of date no mate- 
rial disparity appears between them. 
They both alike claim Synia For 
THEIR PROPER COUNTRY.” 

And io this we concur with him. 
For we have no doubt, and possibly 
by this time the reader (on considera- 


-tion of the particulars above enume- 


rated, especially in Italics) has arrived 
at the same conclusion with ourselves, 
—that these Towers were originally 
Pheenician watch-towers, land light- 
houses; first to observe the approach 
of danger at a distance over land or 
sea, also to give signals by fire, and 
to 
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to soand the alarm, being so con- 
stracted, that the entrance, to every 
one but the keeper of them, was in- 
accessible. 

They are always at, or near, monas- 
teries. From this, however, we draw 
the very reverse of the inference 
drawn by the gallant Colonel. For he 
thinks the Monks built them: now 
we take it that the Monks found them 
already built to their hands; and that 
they settled near them; for the sake 
of the accommodation, afforded not 
only as watch towers, but as keeps or 
treasuries for their plate and other 
valuables. Just asin Judea, a whole 
fortress has been converted into a 
convent. “The convent of St. An- 
thony,” says the Colonel, quoting 
the very learned Jesuit Bonnani, “‘ on 
Mount Colzoum, stands in the desart 
of Gebel, a short day's journey from 
the Red Sea, &c. There is no door- 
way to it; but visitors are introduced 
by means of a bucket wound up by 
pullies, &c. Within the central court- 
yard there is an isolated [oquare] 
tower of masonry. Here the Cuphtes 
(Beyptian Monks, whom we may call 
the Culdees or Irish Moaks of the 
East) preserve what money and valu- 
ables they possess. When assailed by 
the Arab they defend themselves with 
stones. There are four other very 
celebrated monasteries in the desart 
of St. Macaire, distant about three 
days journey from Grand Cairo. 
These have their [square] tower 
each, and it is applied to the same 
use. This, however, was only the 
second use it has been converted to, 
as subsequently those in Ireland have 
been converted to a third use, that of 
a belfry. But we think the Monks 
no more founded or raised these won- 
derful structures than they did the 
Pyramids. They were as capable of 
building the one as the other. The 
first use, we think, was that of a 
watch-tower and beacon, and that 
they are all alike Syriac or Phani- 
cian. Nor are we disposed, with the 
Colonel, to reject by any means the 
opinion of Gen. Vallancey, “that with 
their original and real first purpose or 
use, they were also consecrated to 
Beal or Baal, the god of fire;” an 
opinion which receives countenance 
from the authority of the incompa- 
rable Bryant, in his “ Antient My- 
thology.” 

The Irish Pillar-Tower differs from 


the Turkish Minaret, in that this last 
has the door even with the ground,— 
is farnished with two, sometimes 
three, external galleries; having also 
the conical capping more acute. The 
windows in this last are irregularly 
= Possibly the regular distri- 
ution of the windows in the Irish 
Pillar-Tower, facing the four cardi- 
nal points, while the door is always 
due East, might have had reference 
to the astronomical observations of 
the Pheenicians, who, though a mari- 
time, were also an astronomical 
ple, as much as the Chaldean A om 
herds. 

In speaking of the Irish Monks or 
Culdees, the Colonel well observes, 
“they denied the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff.” In truth, the pri- 
mitive Irish Church was the Greek 
Papal, not the Latin or Roman Pa- 
pal Charch. It was England that 
made Irelané Roman Catholic. It 
were to be wished we could say it had 
taken the same pains to make it Pro- 
testant. The primitive Church of 
Ireland was Greek, which we under- 
stand neither believes in transubstan- 
tiation nor in the worship of images. 
The Greek Church is the nearest to 
us: at least, it has not wandered so 
extravagantly as the Latin. Their 
Clergy enter into the married state; 
while their ritual has an almost Protes- 
tant gravity and simplicity. We throw 
out this hint for the statesmen on 
both sides of the gutter, squabbling 
about emancipation as it is called, but 
in reality contending who shall be 
Pope, under the re-establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Superstition. 

To conclude, as we have here given 
our conclusion, which differs from 
that of the gallant Colonel, though 
drawn from his premises, still we 
have not yet given his conclusion in 
terms; in doing which, therefore (as 
in capdour we are bound to do), we 
shall close this article. His system 
then is, 1. That these Pillar-Towers 
were built by the Irish Bishops and 
Abbots about the 6th Century. 2. 
That the architects and masons of 
them were Greek and Roman pil- 
grims and Monks (who then were not 
an ecclesiastical but a Lay order of 
men), and who accompanied or fol- 
lowed the above Greek patriarchs to 
Ireland from Greece. The Lay Monks 


were men, some of them, of uncom- 
mon ingenuity, and all of them of 
great 














great industry and zeal. 3. These 
towers are all dedicated to the re- 
nowned Bishops and Abbots of that 
age. He has no doubt, therefore, 
they were founded and raised by the 
Christians of the Greek Church. But 
let the reader judge between us on 
perusal of the work, the merit and 
ingenuity in the execution of which 
will excite his curiosity, as much as 
the information given therein will re- 
ward it. 


100. Bayley’s Tower of London. 
(Continued from p. 428.) 


WE entered pre into the History 
of Castles in our last Review, be- 
cause there are thousands who think 
there never were any Castles at all, 
except among the Normans and their 
descendants. Because, also, there is 
a similarity between Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman Architecture, every 
thing must be of the latter date, 
which is just as rational, as to take 
two loaves, one a week old, and the 
other new, and because they are both 
of the same shape, pronounce: that 
they were baked on the same day. 

The desideratum before us is this. 
Was there, or was there not, a for- 
tified building upon the site of the 
Tower, previous to the reign of 
William the Conqueror? 

We think there was; and are 
only sorry that the proofs which we 
shall be able to adduce will not be 
so strong as we could wish; but in 
truth, there is no History of Lon- 
don, between the Roman Invasion 
and the Norman Conquest. There 
are only detached and unsatisfactory 
memoranda. 

Mr. Turner (Anglo-Saxons, i. 207) 
has very properly observed, that Gil- 
das is only to be regarded so far as 
he is supported and made intelligible 
by others, and that he has degraded 
his country and countrymen to an 
extent utterly confuted by History. 
The Romanized Britons built houses, 
temples, courts, and market - places 
in their towns, and adorned them 
with porticoes, galleries, baths, and 
saloons, mosaic pavements, and every 
Roman improvement. In truth, Bri- 
tain at the time of the Saxon Inva- 
sion, was a wealthy, civilized, and 
Juxurious country. Jd, 223—225. It 
is also mentioned by the Orator Eu- 
menius, that when the father of Con- 
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stantine the Great rebuilt Autun, he 
was chiefly furnished with workmen 
from Britain, which abounded with 
the best builders. (Jd. 225.) Innu- 
merable castles io Britain are men- 
tioned both by Gildas and Nennius; 
the Castles on the Saxon shore were 
constructed long before the Romans 
left Britain, and Bagford (we wish 
we had better authority) says, “ that 
the Watling-street extended from the 
Tower to Ludgate in a direct line, 
at the ends of which, for their bet- ~ 
ter security, they built Citadels, as 
we now call them, or as they were 
— by them, Stations*; one of 
which, without dispute, was what 
bow goes by the name of the Tower,” 
. Ix. He goes on further, “I beg 
eave in the next place to observe, 
that London was encompassed with 
a wall in the time of Constantive the 
Great, and that part thereof adjoin- 
ing to the Postern near the Tower, 
built of stone, and some layers of 
Roman bricks, was of late within a 
few years, destroyed and pulled down 
to make way for new houses, b 
Mr. Mount, a stationer, who livet 
near the same. This wall ran directly 
through part of the Tower; so that 
one part thereof was in Middlesex, 
and the other within the liberties of 
the City. We need not doubt, that 
William the Conqueror built about 
this ancient site of the Romans, on 
purpose to keep the City in awe.” 
Id. p. |xxi. 

Bagford’s representations would be 
to very little purpose, were they aot 
supported by further evidence and 
the plainest principles of Roman tac- 
tics. Those cautious warriors would 
never have left the City so command- 
ed by a height unoceupied, especially 
as London was a colony full of tem- 
ples, villas, &c.—What says that fa- 
mous delineator of Roman plans, 
which we have before quoted, Al- 
berti ? ** Neque iotra urbem erit 
arx, neque adeoextra urbem. Quod 
si quis arcem velit brevissime de- 
scribere, fortassis non errabit si eam 
dixerit posticam esse urbis omni ex 
parte egregie munitissimam. Sed sit 
ea quidem uti volunt operum supre- 
mus vertex et urbis nodus, minax, 
aspera, rigidaque sit oportet ; per- 





* As tothe Ludgate Castle, Bagford is 
confirmed by Stow’s Annals, p..121, 2d. 
Howes. 
vicax, 








vicax, invicta, pusilla quam ampla 
erit tutior. Nam hic paucorum fides 
illic multorum officio indigebimus.” 
Fol. Ixiiii. 

Presuming, therefore, that there was 
a Castellum at the Tower of London, 
what was its form, and what part did 
it occupy? Our brother Antiquaries 
will think us quite gone, when we 
gravely affirm (that with one semi- 
circular angle excepted) a Roman, 
or Romanized British Castle still ex- 
ists; at all events, a castle first built 
prior to the Anglo-Saxon invasion; 
we mean the Castle of Colchester. 
It corresponds in form to the Roman 
pattern before mentioned; and the 
interior work is, as described by Mr. 
Britton (Architect. Antiq.i. p. 8.), nei- 
ther Anglo-Saxon nor Norman. We 
presume that it was built for the pri- 
vate residence of some great person 
commanding that station. We have 
no opinion, however, that any thing 
similar occupied the site of the Tower 
of London. We must go then to Rich- 
borough, a parallelogram, where still 
exist, in great perfection, the Roman 
mode of walling with courses of qua- 
drels or bricks, as in the Rotunda at 
Rome, and the Baths of Dioclesian. 
The want of apy striking remains of 
this description has discouraged Mr. 
Bayley; but the tumbling about of 
the Tower buildings has been so re- 
peated over and over again, that we 
are not surprised, that few or no an- 
tient specimens are to be found. We 
must also observe, that it is not al- 
ways possible to distinguish Roman 
from later buildings, where the work 
consists of stove only. The walks of 
Caerwent and the Roman Tower of 
Caerleon, are of modern aspect, and 
were not the former bastioned, and 
known to have inclosed a tesselated 
pavement, they would only pass for a 
common garden wall. 

Upon duly weighing and comparing 
Bagtord’s account, our pieces of evi- 
dence hereafter adduced, and the Pey- 
ton plan of the Tower, taken in 1597, 
(Plate ii.) we have come to the fol- 
lowing —— 

It will be seen by the plan of the 


Tower, that there is only one side of 
it strait; viz. the Western, and that 
strait line is headed at the Northern 
angle by the Devereux tower, of 
which Mr. Bayley thus speaks : 

* It should seem, that this building was 
partly constructed with the remains of a 
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far more antient work; a portion perhaps 
of the old City wall ; for between the courses 
of stone, there are inserted in several 
places pieces of tile ; and the materials al- 
together near the base, bear a strong resem- 
blance to those observable in a fine remnant 
of the old civic enclosure, which is still ex- 
tant on Tower-hill.” p. 179, n. a. 

Now the Western being the only 


‘strait side of the Tower ground-plan, 


we believe, that these remains were 
never part of the old City wall, but 
belonged to the wall of an actual Ro- 
man station, and that the Bell Tower, 
the Beauchamp Tower, and the De- 
velin or Devereux Tower, stand with 
their intervals, upon the site of a Ro- 
man walled terrace ; for such were the 
walls of stations. 

Now for the Eastern side, Bagford 
appears to us to be greatly supported 
by the following passage. At the 
trial of Sir Jervase Elwys 

** The counsel for the prosecution stated 
that that part of the Tower, in which Sir 
Thomas was murdered, was within the old 
City wall; a part of which they said still 
existed, and showed that nearly one half 
of the fortress was within the boundary of 
the City ; and the Court having directed 
this to be inquired into, it was certified 
that such was the case.”” p. 218, note. 

We think also that the Peyton 
plan on the Postern side, shows that 
this wall was severed by cutting the 
ditch, 

The Roman Station, therefore, at 
the Tower, according to our hypo- 
thesis, and the best evidence to be 
obtained, consisted of a parallelogram, 
of which the present ground line ex- 
ists on the Western side ; and of which 
the Eastern side, from the Bowyer 
Tower in a strait line through Cole- 
harbour, is utterly lost. Of the North- 
ern and Southern sides we can suggest 
nothing. All we know is, that Lon- 
don was fortified with a very strong 
wall, properly towered, all along the 
the South Bank of the River (See 
Turner’s Ang. Sax. ii. 486); and that 
the City, said to have been fully re- 
paired by Alfred, resisted in the year 
1016, every effort of Canute to sub- 
due it. This was perhaps the grand- 
est victory in all the wars between 
the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. 

Ove of the Towers is called Julius 
Cesar’s Tower ; Fordun (Inter XV. 
Scriptores, 596) seems to give the 
vulgar notion, which occasioned this 
term to be commonly applied to 
round towers. He says, that _— 
use 
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used to build round towers out of 
vanity, in denotation of conquest. 
We think that he derived the opi- 
nion from a strange construction of 
the common people concerning Ar- 
thur’s Oven, for we have seen no 
such matter alluded to in any ac- 
count of Cesar. 

The next antient point is the In- 
got of Honorious. Mr. Turner says, 
that the silver ingot, discovered in 
1777, in digging among the old foun- 
dations of the Ordnance-office of the 
Tower, marked “ Ex offici [na] Ho- 
norii,” implies that the authority of 
Honorius was at first respected in 
the island. (Ang. Sax. i. 205.) The 
Oficina Monee was held at Rome 
in the Capitol, but was afterwards 
transferred to the Temple of Saturn ; 
but this Ingot proves nothing con- 
cerning there having been a Roman 
Mint in the Tower. It might have 
been imported and lodged in a Cus- 
tom-house in the Tower, if such there 
was, but there are no remains to in- 
dicate such a thing. The only build- 
ing of this kind, known to us, is still 
in ruin at Agrigeatum. Denon says, 
that he saw the foundation of an edi- 
fice, built with equal solidity, and in 
the same manner with the Temples. 
There are steps likewise, but less 
lofty, and only on the side fronting 
the street. The form of this build- 
ing is long and narrow. Antiqua- 
ries say it was the Custom - house, 
which was probable enough from the 
shape and foundation of the build- 
ing near the Sea Gate, consequently 
the Gate for commerce. (Sicily, p. 
215, English Translat.) Of the com- 
merce carried on at London, during 
the Roman and British Roman ra, 
nothing need be said, and the revenue 
thus accruing to the State must have 
been very considerable; for under 
the Emperors, in some places, it 
amounted to a fortieth part of the 
goods imported. In others, the duty 
varied according to the custom of the 
Town, or the will of the Censor who 
imposed the duty. (Enc. des Antiq. 
v. Peage.) Mr. Bayley does not, how- 
ever, mention any excavation of co- 
lumas, cornices, or traces of such a 
building. 

We have now proceeded through 
all that presumptive History of the 
Tower, prior to the Invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which circumstances 
forced upon us. We act here on the 
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same principle as Artists do with 
blocks of Columns, Cornices, and 
other Architectural remains. They 
restore them, as they call it, and 
present to us the pictare of a build- 
ing complete, in which they presume 
the remains to have been an original 
part. It may not be, that they have 
had the good fortune in all instances, 
where the dilapidation has been too 
great, to satisfy the miod; but still 
their efforts have contributed to its 
pleasure and illumination. In the 
same manner, the extreme paucity 
of remains, and the silence of His- 
tory, have rendered our attempt to 
restore the Tower to its Roman state, 
manifestly very difficult; but, as we 
can never be brought to believe, that 
the Romans left bare and unoccu- 
pied a close elevation, commanding 
the town, and forming a natural po- 
dium for an arx, we venture to think, 
that there did exist such a Castellum, 
or Station, similar to Richborough, 
as we have endeavoured to exhibit, 
according to Roman principles of 
building aud fortification. 


(Concluded in Supplement. ) 
101. Historic Notices in reference to Fo- 


theringhay. Illustrated by Engravings. 
By the Rev. H. K. Bonney, M, A, Au- 


thor of the Life of Bp. Taylor. 8vo, 
pp. 127. Longman and Co, 
THE Author of this Volume is 


fortunate in the subject he has se- 
lected for illustration, as, to use the 
words of a venerable Antiquary *, 
* Fotheringhay has been distinguish- 
ed beyond any other place in Bri- 
tain, except the Capital, by the ag- 
gravated misfortunes of Royalty. 
And had this antient Town been 
known only by the splendid foun- 
dation of that great Prince, Edmund 
of Langley, whose Grandson aspired 
to the throne of this kingdom, aod 
which his great grandson, Edward 
the Fourth, by a more fortunate 
turn of affairs, actually ascended, it 
would have claimed the regard of 
the Historian.” The design of the 
present publication is to afford such 
a History of this place as will an- 
swer present inquiry, or gratify those 
feelings which are strongest when 
the traveller is on the spot. 

‘* Fotheringhay, on the North bank of 
the River Nen in Northamptonshire, 





* The Historian of Leicestershire. 
though 
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though now reduced to a small village, 
held formerly the rank of a market-town, 
and was conspicuous as the principal seat 
of the Pranracenets, and as the place 
where the Quzun of Scots was condemned 
to close a life of sorrow and captivity on 
the scaffold.” 

“‘ The village, as in the time of Leland, 
* is but of one street, all of stone build- 
ing,’ and exhibits little of its former cha- 
racter. It is seven hundred and twenty 
yards in length, and contains forty houses; 
exclusive of three farm bouses on different 
parts of the estate. The oumber of inha- 
bitants is about three hundred.” 

“ Fotheringhay Castle stood at the East- 
ern extremity of the town; and was ori- 
ginally built by Simon de St. Liz, the se- 
cond Earl of Northampton, at the close 
of the eleventh, or beginning of the twelfth 
century.” 


The Castle reverting to the Crown, 
Edward Ill. granted it to his fifth 
son, Edmund of Langley, who re- 
built the greater part of it. 

** He paid particular attention to the 
Keep ; the ground plan of which was in 
the form of a fetterlock. The fetterlock 
inclosing a falcon was afterwards the fa- 
vourite device of bis family. It once or- 
namented the windows of the Castle, and 
remained in most of the windows of the 
Church till the year 1807.” 

* At the death of Edmund, who had 
been successively created Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Duke of York, it descended 
to his son Edward, Earl of Rutland, who 
succeeded also to his father’s honours, 
But, on his falling in the battle of Agin- 
court, and dying without issue, the Cas- 
tle and Lordship descended to his nephew 
Richard, the son of his brother Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, who was beheaded 
in the third year of Henry V. having been 
engaged in a conspiracy against that King. 
It thus became the residence of the House 
of York; and was the birth-place of King 
Richard HI.” 

“ Fotheringhay appears to have been 
the favourite residence of this powerful 
and royal house: for the Duchess Cicely, 
who survived her busbaud thirty-six years, 
during the greatest part of her widowhood, 
inhabited the Castle.” 

“ Here, in the twenty-second year of 
his reign, Edward [V. had an interview 
with Alexander, who styled himself King 
of Scotland ; and received his promise to 
do fealty and homage to him for the realm 
of Scotland, within six months after he 
should have possession of the crown. Co- 
venants were accordingly ratified at this 
place by each party. 

“ After the death of Edward IV. it con- 
tinued in the crown; and by an act of 
parliament in the first of Henry VII. was 
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declared to be part of the royal possessions, 
Henry settled it upon his Queen, Eliza- 
beth, the only representative of the Honse 
of York. Reverting to the King on her 
death, it continued in the crown till Heary 
VIII, gave it in dowry to Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, who seems to have been attached 
to the castle. Leland records, that ‘ she 
did great costs of refreshing it.’ He de- 
scribes it as being at that time ‘ a castle 
fair, and meatly strong, with very good 
lodgings in it, defended by double ditches, 
with a very antient and strong keep.’ 

** Such is the account of this castle be- 
fore it was converted to a new and dif- 
ferent purpose; and from the residence 
of a Prince, became a prison of the state. 
This seems to have taken place in the 
reign of Mary, soon after the 25th of May 
1554. On that day, according to Stow, 
* Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, 
was removed frem the Tower to which 
he had been committed, upon suspicion 
of his having consented to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's conspiracy, by Master Cham- 
berlayne of Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Tre- 
sham, knt. and conveyed to this castle, 
to remain under their custody at the 
Queen’s pleasure.’ His confinement here 
was of short duration, as, at Easter of the 
year following, 1555, he appeared again 
at court, 

“* The next and last person who entered 
the Castle as a prisoner, and from whose 
fate it is noted in English History, was 
the unfortunate Quzen of Scots ; who was 
closely confined here, under the custody 
of Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Milton, 
during the last six mouths of her life. It 
is from this circumstance particularly, 
that this place attracts the attention of 
the traveller, and excites in him a desire 
of knowing its former state. The beauty, 
accomplishments, and hard fortune of that 
extraordinary Princess, who was a captive 
eighteen years, have given such an inte- 
rest to the place in which she suffered, 
that the stranger is apt to imagine he 
shall find something on the spot to gra- 
tify his curiosity. — He will regret that 
the ground on whieh it stood, with the 
surrounding moats, and small fragments 
of the walls near the river and on the East 
of the mount, are the only marks of this 
once strong and memorable Castle.”’ 

Soon after 1625 the castle seems 
to have been consigned to ruin; for 
Sir Robert Cotton purchased the hall 
in which the Queen of Scots was be- 
headed, and removed it to Conning- 
ton, in Huntingdonshire. 

“The stone of other parts was pur- 
chased by Robert Kirkham, esq. in order 
to build a chapel in his house at Fine- 
shade, in this neighbourhood ; and the 
last remains of it were destroyed in the 
middle 
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middle of the eighteenth century, for the 
purpose of repairing the navigation of the 
Nen. The tale of its having been de- 
stroyed by order of James, on account of 
its having been the scene of his Mother’s 
suffering is clearly disproved ; and must 
be left to those only who are fond of see- 
ing events clothed in the language of fic- 
tion.” 

*¢ Fotheringhay College was projected 
by Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Ed- 
ward II[.; carried on by bis son Ed- 
ward, Duke of York; still further ad- 
vanced by Richard, Duke of York ; and 
completed by King Edward IV.” 

Of the Collegiate Church of Fo- 
theringhay we shall take an early 
opportunity to give a particular de- 
scription, accompanied by a plate. 

The First Part of this Volume is 
closed by a neat account of the dif- 
ferent branches of the House of York, 
who contributed so much to raise Fo- 
theringhay into notice. 

A circumstantial account of the 
last moments and execution of that 
unfortunate Princess, the Queen of 
Scots, who suffered at Fotheringhay, 
and the ceremonial of her fuoeral 
at Peterborough, are appended ; but 
of these more at large in our next. 

The work is embellished with eight 
very neat Plates engraved by Storer 
after drawings by the Author. 

(To be continued. ) 





102. Tragic Tales. Coningsby, and Lord 
Brokenhurst. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. R. Triphook. 
WHAT may have been the suc- 

cess of these Tales, or whether any 
success at all has attended them, we 
know not: but we know, that the 
present taste of the Public is all for 
glare and extravagance; and that 
whoever trusts to those forms and 
colours of composition, which gain- 
ed the approbation, and excited the 
delight of former ages, has little 
chance of raising the notice, or pleas- 
ing the pampered appetite, of our 
own time. 

That the Public mind is in a sound 
state, and that literature is uot ra- 
pidly declining into frightful cor- 
ruption, will scarcely be asserted by 
any well-informed, pure, and tempe- 
rate mind. \ 

This false taste is spread through 
every part of Learning, or Author- 
ship; but it prevails most in the de- 
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partment of Fiction. And among 
its ruling causes may be certainly as- 
cribed the character of modern Pe- 
riodical Criticism ; which, having be- 
come a lucrative trade or profession, 
has given itself up to follow, rather 
than lead, the prejudices and pas- 
sion of the multitude. Nothing is 
written in the sober temper of a 
Judge ; but every thing -with the 
partiality, the beat, and exaggera- 
tion of an Advocate. 

Truth, moral sagacity, virtuous 
and amiable sentiments, natural beau- 
ty, the movements of the heart, and 
the unforced visions of the fancy, 
are the same in all ages and all na- 
tions among a civilized people: and 
if there be a country, which in a late 
era of society imagines that it has 
arisen to a degree of illumination 
and splendour, which eclipses former 
lights, and makes the past appear 
feeble, flat, and insipid, it ought to 
reverse its own self-conceit; and to 
be taught by the difference, that the 
violence of its own glare must be 
factitious and impure. 

Milton talks of the “ sober cer- 
tainty of bliss:” there is a sober cer- 
tainty of knowledge also in classical 
compositions, which does not first 
surprise and then satiate, like the 
forced, hot-bed, high-seasoned dishes 
of modern composition, which are 
lashed up into foam, and driven by 
false effort into cloudy shapes of 
monstrous chimeras. 

No Writer has ever long enjoyed 
fame, who has given himself up to 
write what was plausible, rather than 
what was true. The plausible Wri- 
ter may be easily piquant, striking, 
and, to half-informed readers, amus- 
ing, so long as the prevailing preju- 
dices and fashions which he flatters 
continue to rule: but as these sub- 
side, the incredulus odi soon comes ; 
the charlatanism is detected; and 
the temporary favourite is cast away 
for an impostor. 

If our knowledge of human nature 
did not render us familiar with its 
perpetual inconsistencies both of con- 
duct and opinion, we should wonder 
at the contradictoriness of the mul- 
titude, who, while they clamour for 
what is practical, most delight in 
those freaks of the fancy which are 
most remote from probability. 

If 
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If History is Moral Philosophy 
teaching by example, Poetry and Fa- 
ble are Moral Philosophy personified 
by Fancy. If what is personified be 
not truth, it is spurious; and (it may 
be added) not the fruit of genuine 
and solid genius. We do not mean 
Truth io its narrow sense of matter 
of fact: we extend it to the mental 
movements; to all those visionary 
appearances, and internal impulses, 
which are native to the intellect and 
the soul. 

There are chords in the human 
heart which Genius alone knows how 
to touch; which are not awakened 
by what is external; which rise un- 
called only in the secret temple, where 
Genius presides ; and which Genius 
only can direct so as to arouse them 
from the sleep which they have no 
power of their own to shake off. This 
is not said lightly and unmeaningly : 
it springs from a doctrine long con- 
sidered and maturely digested. 

We say that the inventions that do 
not arise from this source, and are 
not adopted and directed to excite 
these chords, are not the inventions 
of Genius. The mind can make tech- 
nical combinations, like the material 
hand; but they have no more soul 
than the cold stone worked into the 
human form. 

Secondary Authors mistake particu- 
larly caprice for originality ; and they 
think that superiority consists in dif- 
ference. It is the reverse of this: it 
is in conformity to what is already 
in the minds of others, that the me- 
rit lies. It is true, that it must go 
beyond the materials of this visible 
world: it must eoter into the worlds 
of spirits: it must draw forth intel- 
lectual existences: but then it must 
delineate them in forms and colours 
congenial to their nature, and not in 
the fantastic shapes which artifice 
substitutes, for want of admission to 
their mysteries. 

If it be true (as it certainly is) that 
“<The proper study of mankind is man,” 
the highest department of this study 
is his intellectual, not his material, 
nature. Whatever unfolds the scenes 
and feelings that exist in those deep 
recesses; whatever embodies the eva- 
nescent figures that haunt a rich ima- 
gination, contributes to the stores of 
that species of knowledge which just- 
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ly ranks among the most sublime and 
the most useful. 

Providence has formed us continu- 
ally to aspire after something better 
than the coarse realities that surround 
us. The intellectual image associates 
with the picture of what is external, 
a colouring which it receives from 
within, The literary productions, 
which contribute thus to foster our 
better natures, and elevate us above 
the meaner parts of our being, claim 
and merit a distinguished place. 

The niceties of the human charac- 
ter; the conflicts between the good 
and the bad of those who mingle op- 
posite qualities of intellect and of 
virtue ; the tendency of particular 
errations of the mind or of the heart ; 
the charm of those emanations of 
goodness, which vivid feelings, di- 
rected by sublime principles, bring 
forth—are subjects worthy of being 
painted; and worthy the toils of the 
noblest genius. 

This opinion may perhaps seem 
to lift into a rank, which they have 
not hitherto held, a large portion 
of those modern fictions, which go 
under the name of Novexs. But 
such an inference would not he just. 
The novels of the Author of Wa- 
verly may claim this praise to them- 
selves: but there is a force of intel- 
lect ; a justoess of thinking; a skill 
of composition; a propriety of words; 
a vividness of feeling and of fancy ; 
in all of which the common manu- 
facture of productions which go un- 
der this name is wanting. Their in- 
terest lies in the mere excitement 
of a vulgar curiosity created by the 
developement of a complicated story. 
If the reader looks back, he cannot 
find in them a single passage worthy 
of being cited ; or which can rest on 
its own merits. 

Though that part of the intellec- 
tual faculties, which is called the 
Understanding, or Reason, can ne- 
ver constitute genius, yet. it may be 
doubted if a high degree of genius 
can exist without the addition of a 
large portion of this quality. We 
have seen, therefore, those who have 
been distinguished for their powers 
of invention, eminent also in various 
other walks of literature, and men- 
tal power. 

We suspect that the Author of 

these 
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these Tales may have been blamed 
for giving any part of his maturer 
years to this sort of imaginative in- 
dulgence. Such censures will have 
arisen from not making the distinc- 
tions we have endeavoured to en- 
force in the preceding paragraphs. 

The contemners of Poetry, and of 
that portion of prose, which par- 
takes of poetical invention, are men 
of narrow minds and sterile bearts, 
who know not what real poetry is: 
and who mistake for it those abor- 
tions, and funguses, and tinsel gew- 
gaws, which pretenders put forth ; and 
the foolish mob eulogize. Such things 
they may well consider the amuse- 
ment of foolish and unthinking youth; 
and of light-headed and ignorant age. 

The fancy that is stirred by the 
heat of youthful blood, is of an 
earthly and groveling nature. But 
genuine fancy, the pure and spiri- 
tual part of our being, becomes 
stronger, and glows more brightly 
with age. 

Both the stories of these Tragic 
Tales are exceedingly gloomy: and 
some people have wondered under 
what mood of mind the Author could 
imagine, (if he did imagine,) such 
distressing events; and if he did not 
imagine them, where he found the 
outline of such foul murder !—There 
are traces about them as if he had 
heard the reality of such things.— 
Coningsby was pronounced by a gen- 
tlemau of deep consideration, when 
he perused the Tale, to be a charac- 
ter quite new among the multitudes 
which Novels have exhibited. Why 
should it not have arisen from a 
fancy turning its vision inward upon 
the operations of a passionate and 
vigorous mind long brooding in so- 
litude over its own prejudices and 
violences, and working itself at last 
into furies, which reason could not 
controul? It is the business of a 
true, native, unfactitious fancy to be- 
hold these things in their progress; 
to have the secrets of the heart open- 
ed to it; and to see the future and 
the distant in the present ! 

_. Tocopy the human character, as 
it appears under the disguises of so- 
ciety, is to represent a deceitful sur- 
face. The energies that are bred and 
grow up in solitude within the un- 
seen recesses of the soul, are hid 
from the observer of daily lifes the 
fancy alone cap penetrate them; the 
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mind that creates only can develope 
their movements. 

The truth of characters drawn from 
these sources stands upon a certainty 
which no study of external individu- 
ality can reach. The represented con- 
nection, therefore, between moral 
causes and moral effects is more un- 
erring : and the instruction far deeper 
than the lessons afforded by what are 
called portraits of actual living beings. 

If all the world were engaged in 
providing for the necessities of the 
day ; if all were occupied in pro- 
moting their own private interests, 
the indulgence of Fancy would be 
an obstacle to their purposes, which 
ought to be sedulously excluded ra- 
ther than encouraged. But Provi- 
dence has happily ordered it other- 
wise: it has left in civilized society 
no inconsiderable portion independ- 
ent, and at leisure for intellectual 
pursuits. For these, whatever is 
adapted to aid the exercise of the 
best of our mental powers; what- 
ever elevates, or refines the thought; 
whatever assists the connection be- 
tween language and the shadowy 
tribes of ideas; whatever seizes those 
transient impressions of the heart, 
which come and go so quick that 
they allow no leisure to study them, 
are acquisitions which the profound 
philosopher, and generous moralist, 
well know how to appreciate. 

To purge the human heart, and 
extract from it the first incipient 
seeds of crime by holding out a ter- 
rific picture of ils progress aud its 
consequences, has been promulgated 
by critics from early ages to be the 
purpose of Tragedy. Lord Bro- 
kenhurst is a dreadful Tale: but 
perhaps it is, notwithstanding, much 
too short. The wickedness of Lady 
Brokenhurst has been thought by 
some to outrage all probability: but 
when once the furious passions be- 
come united with obliquity and cun- 
ning, and have risen to a certain de- 
gree of ascendance, who shall say 
where they will stop? 

If this character be a picture of 
female depravity and horror; the 
Author makes amends by his cha- 
racter of Adelinde Coningsby, wh» is 
all purity, and loveliness, and spirit: 
* A faery vision 
Of some gay Creature of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow lives, 


And plays i’ the plighted clouds :” 
a creature 
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a creature made to be worshipped 5 
to turn humanity into celestial; to 
illuminate deserts; and soften the 
savages of the woods. But a Being 
so good was not calculated for long 
happiness here: her sun soon sets io 
violence, and horror! 

The Author delights himself with 
these images of gloom and tempest. 
He has a melancholy view of life ; 
and evidently clings to sorrow as the 
congenial inmate of his bosom. But 
it cannot be asserted, that sorrow 
has closed his heart, his curiosity, 
or his mental activity. Always en- 
quiring, expatiating, analysing, com- 
bining, he has never suffered the ills 
of life to palsy him, nor gigantic 
disappointments to turn to gall the 
native glow of his spirit. The en- 
thusiasm that was his earliest cha- 
racteristic, remains unabated in his 
latest writings. 

If the Autographical Memoirs, 
which are said to have been seen by 
some of his friends, shall ever ap- 
pear, it will be proved that the ac- 
cusation of querulousness, a word 
which implies complaint without 
adequate cause, has been most un- 
justly applied to the Author. 

The variety of acts of injustice 
to which he bas been a victim; the 
ingratitude, the treachery, and ne- 
glects he has experienced, have 
drawn forth enduring testimonies of 
his fortitude rather than of his que- 
rulousness. 

The great difference between an 
original writer and those who take 
advantage of the topics of the day 
to exercise their memories, and ap- 
ply their ingenuity in specious pro- 
ductions of fectitions interest, is well- 
known to all profound readers. The 
number of the former class, in any 
ages is small. Quickness and force 
of apprehension, power of memory, 
a facility of language, are not un- 
common. But how few are they 
who think for themselves? All the 
rest will live their little day, and be 
forgotten. The borrowed is not 
at the first moment discriminated 
from that which orginates in the 
Writer's mind: but the difference 
shews itself with time: the want of 
vital spirit suffers it to fade. The 


elasticity of genius cannot be de- 
stroyed by misfortune, or enfeebled 
by neglect. 
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Memoirs of the Celebraied Persons 
composing the Kit-Cat Club. 

( Continued from p. 437.) 

IN our last notice of this interest- 
ing volume, p. 487, we were unable 
to do justice to it in the way of ex- 
tract: we therefore with pleasure re- 
sume the subject,-and present our 
readers with a portion of the anec- 
dotes of Jacob Tonson, the celebrated 
bookseller : 

Jacosn Townson. 

** Jacob Tonson was the son of:a bar- 
ber surgeon of the same name in Holborn, 
who died in 1668. He was apprenticed, 
June 5, 1670, to Thomas Basset, book- 
seller, and having been admitted a free- 
man of the Company of Stationers, De- 
cember 20, 16/7, commenced business on 
his own account. At this period his fi- 
nances could not have been very flourish- 
ing ; for it is recorded that he was unable 
to pay twenty pounds for the first play 
of Dryden’s (the Spanish Friar, 1681), 
and was accordingly compelled to admit 
another bookseller to a share in the trans- 
action. To this circumstance, added to 
the lucky bargain with the possessor of 
the copyright of Paradise Lost, may be 
referred most of his subsequent popula- 
rity and good fortune. 

“Sir Walter Scott (says our Author) has 
presented the public with several unedited 
letters between the poet and his publisher, 
which throw a good deal of light upon the 
history of both. The earliest of these was 
in 1684, preparatory to the printing of 
the second volume of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,’ equally known by the names of 
Dryden or of Tonson ; and is written in 
terms of great familiarity, with thanks for 
‘two melons,’ Tonson’s reply is perfectly 
the tradesman’s ; satisfied with the trans- 

lations of Ovid, which he had received for 
his third Miscellany ; but objecting, as 
usual, to the price, having, as he states, 
‘only 1446 lines for fifty guineas when he 
expected to have had at the rate of 1518 
lines for forty guineas ;’ adding, that he 
had a ‘ better bargain with Juvenal, which 
is reckoned not so easy to translate as 
Ovid’.” 

“* The value of Dryden’s translations of 
the classics was so fully impressed upon 
Tonson’s mind, in consequence of the ra- 
pid sale of the six volumes of Miscellanies 
among which they had appeared, that he 
induced the poet to undertake a version 
of Virgil’s ZZneids and Georgics. Mr. 
Malone’s industry has ascertained the 
terms on which this compact was to have 
been fulfilled. There were two classes of 
subscribers, the first of whom paid five 
guineas a-piece to adorn the work with en- 


gravings; beneath each of which, in ~ 
an 
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and grateful remembrance, was blazoned 
the arms of asubscriber ; this class amount- 
ed to one hundred and one persons. The 
second subscribers were two hundred and 
fifty in number, at two guineas each. But 
from these sums was to be deducted the 
expense of the engravings, though these 
were only the plates used for Ogilby’s 
Virgil, a little retouched. Besides the 
subscriptions, Dryden received from Ton- 
son fifty pounds for each book of the 
* Georgics’ and ‘ Eneid,’ and, probably, 
the same for the pastorals collectively. 
The price charged by Jacob for the co- 
pies delivered to subscribers appears to 
have been exorbitant, and reduced the 
amountof Dryden’s profits to about twelve 
or thirteen hundred pounds ; a sum trifling 
when compared with the remuneration re- 
ceived by Pope for his version of the Iliad, 
which was somewhere between five and 
six thousand pounds,” 

**When Dryden’s translation had ad- 
vanced as far as the completion of the 
seventh Zneid, a bitter quarrel broke out 
between him and his publisher; during 
which the Poet charges Tonson with a 
view, from the very beginning, to deprive 
him of all profit by the second subscrip- 
tions; alluding, of course, to the exces- 
sive price required by the bookseller for 
the volumes from the subscribers. ‘The 
bibliopolist,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ seems 
to have bent before the storm, and pacified 
the incensed Bard, probably without re- 
laxing his exactions and drawbacks iv 
any material degree.’ Another cause of 
their dissension was, that Tonson would 


allow the author no additional emolument ~ 


for the notes upon Virgil, although Dry- 
den protested, that ‘to make them good 
would take him six months labour at least.’ 
He elsewhere tells Tonson ironically, 
‘since they are not to be paid for, they 
shall be short, for the saving of the paper.’ 
But this was not the only cause of dis- 
pute between Dryden and his publisher. 
The former seems to have been offended 
at the presumptuous plan of Tonson, who 
wanted him to inscribe his volumes to 
King William. ‘ With this view,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Dryden, 
* the bookseller had an especial care to 
make the engraver aggravate the nose of 
£oeas, in the plates, into a sufficient re- 
semblance of the hooked promontory of 
the Deliverer’s countenance ; and, fore- 
seeing Dryden’s repugnance to this fa- 
vourite plan, he had recourse, it would 
seem, to more unjustifiable means to fur- 
ther it; for the poet expresses bimself as 
convinced that through Tonson’s means 
his correspondence with his sons, then at 
Rome, was intercepted. 

«*T am of your opinion,’ says the Poet 
to his son Charles, ‘ that by Tonson’s 
means almost all our letters have miscar- 
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ried for this last year. But, however, he 
has missed of his design in the dedication, 
though he had prepared the beok for it ; 
for in every figure of /#neas he has caused 
him to be drawn, like King William, with 
a hooked nose’.” 


This manceuvre of Tonson’s gave rise 
to a tolerably smart epigram : 


* Old Jacob by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On young neas’ shoulders. 


‘To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking ;— 

One took his father pick-a-back, 
And t’other sent bis packing’.” 


“* Dryden hints to Tonson himself his 
suspicion of this unworthy device, desiring 
him to forward a letter to his son Charles, 
but not by post, ‘ Being satisfied that Ter- 
rand will do by this as he did by two let- 
ters which I sent my sons, about dedicat- 
ing to the king, of which they received 
neither.’ 

“ It was in vain that Tonson endeavour- 
ed to induce him to take a step inconsist- 
ent with his religious and political senti- 
ments. ‘It was, probably,’ observes Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘in the course of these bick- 
erings with his publisher, that Dryden, in- 
censed at some refusal of accommodation 
on the part of Tonson, sent him three well- 
known coarse and forcible lines, descrip- 
tive of his persunal appearance, ‘ Tell 
the dog,’ said the poet to the messenger, 
* that he who wrote these can write more.’ 
But Tonson, perfectly satisfied with this 
single triplet, hastened to comply with 
the author’s request without requiring any 
further specimen of his poetical powers.’ 

‘It would appear that when Dryden 
neglected his stipulated labours, Tonson 
possessed powers of animadversion which 
were not the less dreaded by the Poet for 
not being extremely poetical in their tone 
and character. Lord Bolingbroke, already 
a votary of the Muses, and admitted to vi- 
sit their high-priest, was wont to relate, 
that one day he heard another person en- 
ter the house. ‘ This,’ said Dryden, ‘is 
Tonson : you will take care not to depart 
before he goes away, for I have not com- 
pleted the sheet which I promised him ; 
and if you leave me unprotected I shall 
suffer all the rudeness to which his resent- 
ment can prompt his tongue.’ 

“Some of the letters given in the last 
volume of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Dryden’s works are abundantly curious. 
In one of them he says to Tonson; ‘ I 
have done the seventh AEneid ; and when 
1 have done that I shall go upon the 
eighth: when that is finished, I expect 
fifty pounds in good siloer ;—not such as I 
have had formerly. 1 am not obliged ~ 

take 
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take gold, neither will I1*; nor stay for 
it longer than twenty-four hours after it 
is due.’ In another letter, after comment- 
ing upon Tonson’s refusal to make him 
any allowance for the notes to Virgil, he 
goes on to say: ‘ Upon trial, I find all 
of your trade are sharpers, and you not 
more than others; therefore I have not 
wholly left you.’ 

*€ It seems from several passages in 
Dryden’s correspondence, besides the ex- 
tracts above quoted, that Tonson was in 
the habit of giving bim bad silver at al- 
most every payment he made him. Thus 
the poet on another occasion writes, ‘ if 
you have any silver which will go, my 
wife will be glad of it. J lost thirty shil- 
lings er more by the last payment of fifty 
pounds which you made at Mr. Knight's.’ 

** In 1698, when Dryden published his 
fables, Tonson agreed to give him 268/. 
for 10,000 verses; and, to complete the 
full number of lines stipulated for, the 
Poet threw him in the Epistle to his Cou- 
sin, and the celebrated Ode for St. Ce- 
cilia’s day. 

* There is a laughable anecdote related 
of Tonson and Lintott, his rival. They 
were both candidates for printing a work 
of Dr. Young’s. The poet answered both 
Jetters the same morniog, but, unfortu- 
nately, misdirected them. In these epis- 
tles he complained of the rascally cupi- 
dity of each. Thus he told Tonson that 
Lintott was so great a scoundrel that print- 
ing with him was out of the question ; and 
writing to the latter, decided that Tonson 
was an old rascal, but, &c. ; and then 
made his election in his favour. 

* By his success in trade Tonson had 
acquired a sufficient sum to purchase an 
estate at Ledbury, in Herefordshire. In 
1703, he went to Holland, for the pur- 
pose of procuring paper and getting en- 
gravings made for the splendid edition of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, which he publish- 
ed under the superintendance of Dr, Clarke, 
in 1712. Before he went abroad he had 
acquired a country house at Barn Elms, 
in Surrey, where he built a room for the 
occasional meetings of the Kit-Cat Club, 
and ornamented it with portraits of the 
members. The room destined for the re- 
ception of these pictures not being suf- 
ficiently lofty for half-lengihs, Sir God- 
frey Kneller made use of a shorter canvas, 
which has been ever since denominated a 
kit-cat, and which is large enough to ad- 
mit a hand, the size being, in fact, thirty- 
six inches long and twenty-eight wide. 
These portraits Tonson transferred during 
his life-time, (probably on his retiring to 
Ledbury, where he passed his latter days) 
to his nephew, Jacob, on whose death they 





* The current coin was at this time 
much depreciated. 
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came into the possession of his brother 
Richard, of Water Oakley, near Windsor, 
to which place they were removed. They 
now belong to William Baker, Esq. late 
Member of Parliament for the County of 
Hertford, whose father married the eldest 
daughter of Jacob Tonson, junior. 

‘** Tonson appears to have been the key- 
stone of the Kit-Cat Club, as may be col- 
lected from the following extracts from 
letters addressed to him by several of its 
members. The Duke of Somerset tells 
him, in an epistle dated June 22, 1703, 
* Our club is dissolved till you revive it 
again, which we are impatient of.’ In the 
same month and year, Vanbrugh, who 
was always exceedingly well disposed to- 
wards Tonson, and corresponded with him 
for upwards of twenty years, writing to 
him at Amsterdam, says, ‘ In short, the 
Kit-Cat wants you much more than you 
ever can do them. Those who remain in 
town, are in great desire of waiting on you 
at Barn Elms ; not that they have finish- 
ed their pictures neither ; though, to ex- 
cuse them as well as myself, Sir Godfrey 
has been most in fault. The fool has got 
a country-house near Hampton Court, 
and is so busy in fitting it up, (to receive 
nobody) that there’s no getting him to 
work.’ Again, July 10, 1703,‘ The Kit- 
Cat will never meet without you, so you 
see here’s a geveral stagnation for want 
of you’.” 

Besides the celebrated association 
of which this volume treats, there 
appears to have been another club 
of a more particular nature, the ob- 
ject of which was a more decided op- 
position to jacobitism, and the pro- 
motion of the interests of their own 
party; every individual composing 
it having entered into a strict com- 
pact to use his personal exertions 
on all occasions in the Upper and 
Lower Houses, as might be, to de- 
tect the sophistry and exhibit the 
fallacy of argument of those who 
endeavoured to impose upon their 
majority ; so that they might always 
depend upon influencing the reason- 
ing part of the assembly, if they 
were unable to carry their questions 
by a prevalence of votes. Each 
member undertook to oppose him- 
self to some industrious advocate for 
the other party, to refute his objec- 
tions, or expose the weakness of his 
pretensions. “ It would be well for 


the country at large (says the au- 
thor) if some of the noblemen of our 
own day would profit by the example 
of their illustrious ancestors, and by 
associations which might be made to 

com- 
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combine wit, mirth, good fellowship, 
and patriotism, shew that all the spi- 
rit of which England can boast is not 
confined to a party composed princi- 
pally of the sourest advocates of ‘ sour 
Whiggery,’ and the lunatic abettors of 
drunken Radicalism.” 


104. A Selection of Welsh Melodies, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments. By 
Jobn Parry. pp. 64. Power. 

THE very great encouragement 
which has been afforded to the Irish 
Melodies by Moore and Stephenson, 
appears to have given rise to the 
present agreeable and iuteresting pub- 
lication. The national melodies of 
the Welsh are already familiar to 
all musical amateurs. That so rich 
a mine of harmony should have re- 
mained for so long a time unexplored 
by any one capable of turning its 
produce to good account, is sufficient- 
ly surprising. As it is, however, we 
have no reason to complain of the 
delay. Weare here presented with 
a collection of the best Welsh Airs, 
arranged for the piano forte (with 
modern words, by Mrs. Hemans, 
Messrs. Watts, Wiffen, &c.) in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the already 
well-earned reputation of the Com- 
poser. Mr. Parry is the author, as 
our readers are doubtless well aware, 
of a great variety of musical publi- 
cations, many of which have been ex- 
ceedingly popular. In the present 
instance, he has fulfilled his part of 
the undertaking in a very credilable 
manner. The accompaniments are 
simple, but effective, and the music 
is adapted to the words with greater 
nicety and precision than we have ob- 
served in modern songs in general. 
We cannot do better than extract 
two or three of the most favourable 
specimens. 


Air—“ Tue Metopy or Mona.” 
The words by Mrs. Hemans. 
The harp is hush’d on Mona’s shore, 
And mute the voice of mystic lore, 
And the deep words lie low! 
Where were the Dark Jsle’s vengeful gods, 
When thus their shrines and dread abodes 
Received the insulting foe ? 
Who shall recal the Druid Seers, 
They that could lift their vale of years ? 
Their home is silent midst the slain, 
And J alone on earth remain, 
On the wild winds to pour one strain 
A dirge for Mona’s woe ! 
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The stars on Mona’s rocks look down, 
And far Eryri’s mountain crown 
And Oceau’s glittering wave ; 
But those who track’d with gifted eyes 
Their burning pathway through the skies, 
Lie slumbering in the grave t 
There, too, shall rest the love sublime, 
The secrets of primeval time, 
For Mona’s guardian powers are fled, 
Her oaks have bow’d their crested head ; 
Take me, ye dwellings of the dead, 
Homes of the wise and brave ! 


Air —‘* Tue Mriystretsy or Cure 
Castie.” 


The words by A, A. Watts, Esq. 


Come let us banish sorrow, 
Nor think about to morrow ; 
This hour so bright 
May well requite 
Our hearts for the past ; 
And as for future sadness, 
Why should we mar our gladness, 
With boding fears, 
With sighs and tears, 
Lest bliss should not last! 
What though fortune frown on us, or 
friends prove uukind, 
We can never be poor, Love, with wealth 
of the mind ; 
We can never be lonely —though all 
should depart, 
While we live in the pulse-peopled world 
of the heart. 


What can there be to grieve thee ? 
Thou kaow’st Pil ne'er deceive thee ; 
Am I not thine? 
Then why repine ? 
Say what wouldst thou more, 
Can fate have power to harm thee, 
Can life’s dark ills alarm thee ? 
Am I not near 
To shield thee, dear ? 
Say what wouldst thou more ? 
Then a truce to all gloom, we’ll be chear- 
ful and gay, 
Nor welcome the griefs that are yet on 
their way ; 
Let them come at their leisure, we'll smile 
while we may, 
And in spite of to-morrow, be happy to- 
day. 
Air—‘“ Morrypp’s Risson.” 
The words by J. H. Wiffen, Esq. 


’Tis the step of my Morfydd, more grace- 
ful, more free, [the sea ; 
Than the fawn of the forest or nymph of 
The sunshine of summer seems shot from 
her eye, 
And the bloom of her cheek mocks the 
blush-rose’s dye : 
Dewy bright flow her locks, in the fresh 
morning wind, [fin’d ; 
By novght but a ribbon, a ribbon con- 
By 
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By: the same virgin spell is her bosom 


embrac’d, [waist ! 
Love’s girdle of light round Simplicity’s 


Let the minions of title, the highborn and 
proud, [sel aloud ; 

Vaunt of pearl and of plume and silk tas- 

With links of gold braid let their tresses 
be tied, {to pride, 

And slaves waft the praise that is sweetest 

Give me the dear choice of my Morfydd, 
which not 

Even slander can sully or levity blot, 

The simple white ribbon, the ribbon of 
taste, [ waist. 

Love’s girdle of light round Simplicity’s 


105. Some Account of Kentish Town, 
shewing its Antient Condition, Pro- 
gressive Improvement, and Present State ; 
tn which is comprised a Brief Review of 
the River Fleet, or River of the Wells ; 
and the principal Events connected there- 
with. 12mo.pp.'74. J. Bennett. 


THIS is a well-written and judi- 
cious little Volume, and we hope it 
will be a prelude to the Topogra- 
phy of the extensive Parish of St. 
Pancras, of which Kentish Town isa 
Chapelry, and in which the present 
Work should be iucorporated. 

“ The village is in antient records 
written Kentesstonne, Kentessetone, Ken- 
tistonne, and Kentyshton. Its etymo- 
logy is involved in obscurity. Mr. Ly- 
sons imagines that Canewood and the 
neighbouriuog hamlet of Kentish Town 
were both called after the name of some 
very remote possessor. ‘ One of the 
Deans of St. Paul’s,’ he says, ‘was Re- 
ginald de Kentewode; and either he or 
some of his ancestors, in all probability, 
derived their name from living near a 
wood so called. The alteration from 
Kentwode, or Kenwood, is,’-he adds, ‘ by 
no means unlikely to happen.’ One of 
the Cottonian MSS. contains the regu- 
lations of Reginald Kentwode, dean of 
St. Paul’s, for the Benedictine Nuns of 
the priory of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate.” 

“‘ The soil, which is various in its com- 
position, consists principally of clay, gra- 
vel, and loam. Some writers have con- 
jectured, from the symptoms of marine 
formation exhibited in its stratification, 
and the bodies which have been disco- 
vered in excavating the earth in this di- 
rection, that a considerable tract of land 
has, hereabouts, been gained from the 
sea.” 

This little Work contains a curious 
account of Ken-ditch, otherwise the 
River Fleet, or River of Wells; and 
also of the Forest of Middlesex, (dis- 
afforested in 1218,) on a portion of 
which the Village stands. 
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There was a chapel of ease at Ken- 
tish Town at least as early as 1593, 
when Norden mentions it. In 1633 
it was rebuilt; and again in 1783, by 
the late James Wyatt, on a scite more 
in the centre of the village. 

In the middle of the last century, 
Kentish Town was literally a retired 
country village, containing about 100 
houses detached from each other on 
the road side. Between 1775 and 
1795, it increased in buildings one 
half; and at the present time the ham- 
let contains about 504 houses, and 
100 cottages below the rate of houses; 
exclusive of 48 houses on the Mar- 
quess Camden’sestate, which do not in 
point of fact belong to Kentish Town. 
In 1251, the whole Parish of Pancras 
contained oxly 40 houses. By the 
late census, May 28, 1821, it appears 
to have increased to the enormous 
number of 9,405 houses, and 71,838 
inhabitants. 

106. The History of Christ’s Hospital, 
JSrom its Foundation by King Edward 
the Sixth. To which are added, Me- 
moirs of Eminent Men Educated there ; 


and a List of the Governors. By Jobn 
lliff Wilson. 6v0, pp. 308, Nichols 
and Son. 


OF a former Edition of this in- 
teresting Volume, we gave a can- 
did opinion, with some striking ex- 
tracts, in our vol. XC. i. p. 487; and 
we are glad to see that the industri- 
ous and intelligent Author has had 
encouragement sufficient to induce 
him to present to his Brother Blues 
an elegant and much-enlarged Edi- 
tion of the History of that truly 
Royal and beneficent Foundation, 
embellished with a good portrait of 
the Founder, and other Plates. 

Of the work, as now enlarged, one 
of the most pleasing and interesting 
portions, and which should have been 
much more comprehensive, is that 
comprising * Memoirs of eminent 
Blues ;” among whom will be found 
some of peculiar distinction, from Ed- 
mund Campian and William Camden, 
to Barnes, Jurin, and Markland, and 
subsequently to many living orna- 
meats of the Old House. 





107. Time's Telescope for 1822; to which 


are prefixed Outlines of Conchology. 
THE industrious compiler of this 
popular and amusing Work, has pro- 
duced as agreeable a melange as the 
Lite- 




















Literary Epicure could reasonably 
anticipate. We have enjoyed an in- 
tellectual feast in the perusal of the 
many curious sketches of individuals 
eminent for their talents or virtues. 
Many poetical gems from the pens 
of living authors are judiciously in- 
terspersed, The Treatise on Concho- 
logy, though not original, is very 
systematically arranged. 

The notices of the different festivi- 
ties of antiquity will afford both amuse- 
meot and information. We present a 
short extract, as being applicable to 
the present season of the year. 

** Circumcision.—This festival was in- 
stituted in the sixth century, to comme- 
morate the circumcision of our Saviour. 
This is also New Year’s-day, which has 
ever been considered a season of joy and 
congratulation for blessings received and 
dangers escaped in the past year. The 
antient custom of going about with the 
wassail, ‘a bowl of spiced ale,’ on New 
Year’s-eve, Twelfth-night, and Christmas- 
eve, is still kept up in many places. The 
mode of proceeding in the Western coun- 
ties of England is as follows:—A com- 
pany of six men, having provided them- 
selves with a little bowl, set out on the 
commencement of the new year to visit 
the inhabitants of the town or village in 
which they live. They rarely begin un- 
til the candles are lighted, when, without 
ceremony, they silently open the door, 
and, in an audible voice, begin to sing 
some barbarous lines that seem to have 
neither sense nor meaning, any further 
than they contain a request that those 
within will bestow something on 

These poor jolly wassail boys, 

Come travelling through the mire ; 
and, having obtained this either in meat, 
drink, or money, and sometimes in all, 
they retire and repeat the same ditty at 
the next door.” 





108. Sardanapalus, a Tragedy; The 
Two Foscari, a Tragedy; Cain, a Mys- 
tery. By Lord Byron. pp. 439, Maur- 
ray. 

LORD BYRON’S late failure in 
dramatic composition (for the tedi- 
ousness of Marino Faliero has been 
universally admitted) seems to have 
determined him to take Melpomene 
by storm. The present volume con- 
tains no less than three tragedies, all 
of unusual length, and less remark- 
able for that vivid glow of thought 
and energy of expression for which 
his Lordship is so deservedly cele- 
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brated, than many of his earlier pro- 
ductions. Some of the power, and 
not a little of the passion, of his Lord- 
ship’s poetry would seem of late to 
have evaporated. The fire of his 
imagination, although by no means 
quenched, does not appear to bura 
with that unextinguishable ardour 
with which it was wont io former 
days. He has ceased to be extrava- 
gant; but, with the eccentricity, he 
has divested himself of some of the 
nobler attributes of genius. He 
seems no longer disposed to deal out 
to his_readers the wild speculations 
of a brilliant, if illimitable fancy ; 
he proceeds now upon a more mat- 
ter-of-fact system ; but what he may 
have gained in correctness and po- 
lish, he has certainly lost in grandeur 
and sublimity; and if be has acquired 
an ease and facility of versification 
of which few can bvast, he appears 
to have sacrificed, for the purchase 
of it, much of the freshness and vi- 
gour of his understanding. 

Of the Dramatic trio in the vo- 
lume before us, we can only, in our 
present number, afford to notice the 
first. The three poems are placed 
in a sort of themometrical order, to 
which the three degrees of compa- 
rison may not unaptly be applied. 
Sardanapalus is good, The Two Fos- 
cari better, and Cain unquestionably 
the best; we mean, as far as regards 
poetical merit. 

We canvot enter into minute de- 
tails of the. plan and incidents of the 
play. The historical facts connect- 
ed with the luxurious Monarch from 
whom it takes its name, will already 
be familiar to most of our readers, 
Those who desire to know more of 
the subject are referred for infor- 
mation to Mr. Mitford’s valuable 
History of Greece, vol. 1X. and Dio- 
dorus Siculas. The effeminate cha- 
racter of Sardanapalus, the conspi- 
racy against him, his sudden reform, 
and developement of a more ener- 
getic and courageous bearing than 
could have been expected of him ; 
his love of the female slave Myrrha ; 
his desertion of his wife, and his 
death, form the leading incidents of 
the piece. But we will no longer 
detain our readers from: the volume 
itself. The following speech of Be- 
leses, a Chaldean soothsayer, bears 

some 
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some resemblance to Manfred’s fare- 
well to the sun in his Lordship’s fine 
tragedy of Manfred. 

** The sun goes down: methinks he sets 

more slowly, 
Taking his last look of Assyria’s empire. 
How red he glares among those deepening 
clouds, 
Like the blood he predicts. If not in vain, 
Thou sun that siokest, and ye stars which 
rise, 
I have outwatch’d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make time 
tremble, [furthest 
For what he brings the nations, ’tis the 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how 
calm ! [a fall, 
An earthquake should announce so great 
A summer’s sun disclose it. Yon disk, 
To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem’d everlasting ; but oh! thou true 
sun! 
The burning oracle of all that line, 
As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou 
limit 
Thy love into calamity? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future’s years, 
As of wrath to its days? Hear me! oh! 
hear me! [vant,— 
I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy ser- 
I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
And bow’d my head beneath thy mid-day 
beams, [watch’d 
When my eye dar’d not meet thee. I have 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to 
thee, [thee, 
And sacrific’d to thee, and read, and feared 
And ask’d of thee, and thou hast answer’d 
—but [sinks— 
Only to thus much: while I speak, he 
Is gone—and leaves his beauty, not his 
knowledge, 
To the delighted West, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious? ’Tis a sun- 
set; 
And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay ?” 

In the following striking scene Sar- 
danapalus is discovered sleeping upon 
a couch, and occasionally disturbed in 
his slumbers, with Myrrha.watching. 

Myreua (Sola, gazing). 
* T have stolen upon his rest, if rest it be, 
Which thus convajses slumber: shall I 
wake him ? [quiet ! 
No, he seems.calmer. Oh thou God of 


Whose reign is o’er seal’d eyelids and soft 
dreams, 

Or deep,deep sleep, so as to be unfathom’d, 

Look like thy brother, Death—so still—so 
stirless— 
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For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Of thy stern, silent, and unwakening twin, 
Again he moves—again the play of pain 
Shoots o’er bis features, as the sadden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain’s shadow; or the 
blast [cling, 
Ruffles the autumn leaves, that drooping 
Faintly and motionless, to their lov’d 
boughs. [knows 
I must awake him—yet not yet: who 
From what I rouse him? It seems pain ; 
but if 
I quicken him to heavier pain? The fever 
Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 
His wound, tho’ slight, may cause all this, 
and shake 
Me more to see than him to suffer. No: 
Let nature use her own maternal means,— 
And I await to second, not disturb her. 
SarvanaPaLus (awaking). 
Not so—although ye multiplied the stars, 
And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you, and with you! I would not so 
purchase 
The empire of eternity. Hence—hence— 
Old hunter of the earliest brutes! and ye, 
Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes, 
Once bloody mortals—and now bloodier 


idols, 
If your priests lie not! And thou, ghastly 
beldame! [on 


Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling 
The carcases of Inde—away ! away ! 
Where am I? where the spectres ? where 
—no—that [’midst 
Is no false phantom: I should know it 
All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From their black gulf to daunt the living. 
—Myrrha! 
Myra. 
Alas! thou art pale, and on thy brow the 
drops 
Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush— 


Calm thee, Thy speech seems of another 
world, [cheer ; 
And thou art lov’d of this. Be of good 


All will go well. 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Thy hand—so—’tis thy hand ; 
’Tis flesh, grasp—ciasp—yet closer, till I 
feel 
Myself that which I was. 
Myrria. 
At least know me 
For what I am, and ever must be—thine. 
SaRDANAPALUS. 
1 know it now, I know this life again. 
Ab, Myrrha! Ihave been where we shall be. 
Myrrua. 
My lord ! 
SaRDANAPALUS. 
I've been i? the grave—where worms 


are lords, 
And 
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And kings are—but I did not deem it so ; 
{ thought ’twas nothing. 
Myrana. 
So it is; except 
Unto the timid who anticipate 
That which may never be. 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Oh! Myrrba, if 

Sleep shows such things, what may not 

death disclose ? 

Myrraa, 

I know no evil death can show, which life 
Has not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore, where mind survives, ’twill be as 

mind, 
All unincorporate: or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumb’rous clog of clay, 
Which stalks, methinks, between our souls 

and heaven, (tom, 
And fetters us to earth—at least the phan- 
Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death, 


SaRDANAPALOS. 
I fear it not ; but I have felt—have seen— 
A legion of the dead. 
Myeraa. 
And so have I. 
The dust we tread upon was once alive, 
And wretched. But proceed: what hast 
thou seen? 
Speak it, ’twill lighten thy dimm’d mind. 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Methought— 
Myrena. 
Yet pause, thou art tired—in pain—ex- 
hausted ; all [rit: seek 
Which can impair both strength and spi- 
Rather to sleep again. 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Not now—I would not 
Dream ; tho’ [ know it now to be a dream 
What I have dreamt :—and canst thou 
bear to hear it? 


Myrraa. 

I can bear all things, dreams of life or 

death, 
Which I participate with you, in semblance 
Or full reality. 

SaRDANAPALUS. 
Aod this look’d real, 

I tell you ; after that these eyes were open, 
I saw them in their flight—for then they 

fied. 

Myrrua. 
Say on. 
SARDANAPALUS. 

I saw, that is, | dreamed myself 
Here—here—e’en where we are, guests 

as we were, [guest, 
Myself a host, that deem’d himself but 
Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 
But, on my right hand, and my left, in- 

stead [meeting, 
Of thee and Zames, and our custom’d 
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Was ranged on my left hand a haughty 
dark 
And deadly face—I could not recognize it, 
Yet I bad seen it, though | knew not where ; 
The features were a giant’s, and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted; his long locks 
curled down [rose 
On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver 
With shaft-heads feather’d from the eagle’s 
wing, [pent hair. 
That peep’d up bristling through his ser- 
I invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but be answer’d not—!I fill'd 
it— 
He took it not, but star’d upon me, till 
I trembled at the fix’d glare of his eye: 
{ frown’d upon him as a king should frown ; 
He frown’d notin his turn, but look’d upon 
me [more, 
With the same aspect, which appall’d me 
Because it chang’d not; and | turn’d for 
refuge [right, 
To milder guests, and sought them on the 
Where thou were wont tobe. But—[he 
pauses.) 
Myrrua. 
What instead ? 
SARDANAPALUS. 
In thy own chair—thy own place in the 
banquet— 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle—but 
Instead—a grey-hair’d, wither’d, bloody- 


eyed, 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown’d upon the 
brow, [passion 
Furrow’d with years, yet sneering with the 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 
Sate :—my veins curdled. 
Myraua. 
Is this all ? 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Upon 
Her right hand—her lank, bird-like right 
hand, stood 
A goblet bubbling o’er with blood ; and ou 
Her left, another, fill’d with—what I saw 
not, 
But turn’d from it and her. But all along 
The table sat a range of crowned wretches, 
Of various aspects but of one expression. 


Myrrua. 
And felt you not this a mere vision ? 
SARDANAPALUS. 
No: 
It was so palpable I could have touch’d 
them. 
1 turn’d from one face to another, in 
The hope to find at last one which I 
knew {me, 
Ere I saw theirs: but no—al! turn’d upon 
And stared, but neither ate nordrank, but 
stared 
Till I grew stone, as they seem’d halfto be, 
Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in them, 
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And life in me: there was a horrid kind 

Of sympathy between us, as if they 

Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth,—And rather let 
me see 

Death all than such a being! 


Myrrua. 
And the end ? 


SARDANAPALUS. 
At last I sat marble as they, when rose 
The hunter, and the crew; and smiling on 
me— 
Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me—I should say, 
His lips, for his eyes moved not—aud the 
woman’s 
Thin lips relaxed to something like a smile. 
Both rose, and the crown’d figures on each 
hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades— 
Mere mimics even in death—but I sate 


still ; 
A desperate courage crept through every 
limb, [laughed 


And at the last I feared them not, but 

Full in their phantom faces.—But then, 
then [took it, 

The hunter laid his hand on mine: I 

And grasp’d it—but it melted from my 
own, 

While he too vanished, and left nothing but 

The memory of a hero ; for he look’d so. 


Myrrua, 
And was; the ancestor of heroes, too; 
And thine no less. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
Ay, Myrrha, but the woman— 
The female who remained, she flew upon 
me, [kisses ; 
And burnt my lips up with her noisome 
And, flinging down the goblets on each 
hand, [till 
Methought their poisons fiow’d around us, 
Each form’d a hideous river. Still she 
clung ; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 
Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embrac’d me, while I shrunk from her, as 
if, 
In lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew her for her in- 
cest. 
Then—then a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng’d thick and shapeless : I was dead, 
yet feeling— (worms, 
Buried aud rais’d again—consumed by 
Purged by the flames, and withered in the 
ai; ! 
I can fix nothing further of my thoughts, 
Save that I long’d for thee, and sought for 
thee 
In all —_ agonies, and woke and found 
thee, 
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Myarga. 
So shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 


* Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 


Bot think not of these things—the mere 
creations 

Of late events acting upon a frame 

Unused to toil, yet over-wrought by toil 

Such as might try the sternest. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
I am better. 
Now that [ see éhee once more, what was 
seen 
Seems nothing. 

We must now take leave of his 
Lordship. In our Supplement we 
shall have pleasure in presentiug our 
readers with a more connected ac- 
count of the remaining portion of the 
volume. His Lordship has, we per- 
ceived, noticed the various charges of 
plagiarism that have been made against 
him, but in so slight a manner that it 
is evident he wishes to escape from 
the subject altogether. la reference 
to the series of imputed plagiarisms 
from a book entitled “ Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea” in his Don Ju- 
an, he says, “*I am reproached for 
having formed the description of a 
shipwreck in verse from the narra- 
tives of many actaal shipwrecks in 
prose, selecting such materials as are 
most striking. Gibbon makes it a 
merit in Tasso to have copied the 
minutest details of the siege of Je- 
rusalem from the Chronicles. In me 
it may be a demerit I presume, let it 
be so.” 

This is all very good; a poet is at 
full liberty to seek for Historical in- 
cident where he lists. He may copy 
his outline, but he must fill in the 
lighter shades himself. lu the de- 
scription referred to his Lordship has 
proceeded through three volumes of 
the same work, copying (without the 
remotest acknowledgment) the most 
mioute details, even his poetical il- 
lustrations, those very passages which 
have conferred the greatest pathos 
on his work. 

We give the following as a speci- 
men that his Lordship’s defence will 
not apply to the passages quoted. 

About this time a beautiful white bird, 
web-footed, not unlike a dove in size and 
plumage, passed before their eyes, and 
tried to perch, although it saw and heard 
the men within the boat, and in this guise 
it came and fluttered round them till night 


fell; this seemed a better omen still.— 
Don Juan. 


Ship- 
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Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 

About this time a beautiful white bird, 
web-footed, and not unlike a dove in size 
and plumage, hovered over the mast head 
of the cutter, and notwithstanding the 
pitching of the boat, frequently attempled 
to perch on it. We considered it as a pro- 
pitious omen. — Loss of the Lady Hobart 
Packet. 

This, among many others, is a 
passage, which not even his Lord- 
ship’s quotation from Gibbon can 
justify. But even obligations to his- 
torical works should be acknowledged 
by a note or comment. No man has 
less need of borrowing than his Lord- 
ship. His genius is of the most ex- 
alted career. Let him avoid such 
meannesses for the future. 


109. The Pirate. By the Author of Wa- 
verley, 3 vols. 12mo. A. Constable, 
and Co. Edinburgh. 

Just as we are closing our monthly 
labours, we are agreeably presented 
with another of that interesting series 
of Novels from the magical hand of 
the Author of Waverley. We regret 
sincerely our scanty limits will only 
aHow us to lay before our readers the 
Advertisement prefixed to the work, 
which slightly sketches the facts on 
which the story is founded. 

‘In the month of January 1724-5, a 
vessel, called the Revenge, bearing twenty 
large guns, and six smaller, commanded 
by John Gow or Goffe, or Smith, came to 
the Orkney Islands, and was discovered to 
be a pirate, by various acts of insolence 
and villainy committed by the crew. These 
were for some time submitted to, the inha- 
bitants of these remote islands not pos- 
sessing arms nor means of resistance ; and 
so bold was the Captain of these banditti, 
that he not only came ashore, and gave 
dancing parties in the village of Stromness, 
but, before his real character was discover- 
ed, engaged the affections and received the 
troth-plight of a young lady, possessed of 
some property. A patriotic individual, 
James Fea, younger, of Clestron, formed 
the plan of securing the buccaneer, which 
he effected by a mixture of courage and 
address, in consequence chiefly of Gow’s 
vessel having gone on shore near the har- 
bour of Calfsound, on the Island of Eda, 
not far distant from a house then inha- 
bited by Mr. Fea. In the various strata- 
gems by which Mr. Fea contrived finally, 
at the peril of his life, they being well 
armed and desperate, to make the whole pi- 
rates his prisoners, he was much aided by 
Mr. Jas. Laing, the grandfather of the late 
Malcolm Laing, esq. the acute and inge- 
nious historian of Scotland during the 17th 
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century. Gow, and others of his crew, 
suffered, by sentence of the High Court 
of Admiralty, the punishment their crimes 
had long deserved. He conducted hinself 
with great audacity when before the Court; 
and, from an account of the matter by an 
eye-witness, seems to have been subjected 
to some unusual severities, in order to 
compel him to plead. The words are 
these: ‘John Gow would not plead, for 
which he was brought to the bar, and the 
Judge ordered that his thumbs should be 
squeezed by two men, with whip-cord, 
till it did break; and then it should be 
doubled, till it did again break, and then 
laid threefold, and that the executioners 
should pull with their whole strength ; which 
sentence Gow endured with a great deal 
of boldness.’ The next morning, (27th 
May, 1725,) when he had seen the prepa- 
rations for pressing him to death, his cou- 
rage gave way, and he told the Marshal 
of Court, that he would not have given so 
much trouble, had he been assured of not 
being hanged in chains, He was then 
tried, condemned, and executed with 
others of his crew. 

“It is said, that the lady whose affec- 
tions Gow had engaged, went up to Lon- 
don to see him before his death, and that, 
arriving too late, she had the courage to 
request a sight of his dead body; and 
then, touching the hand of the corpse, she 
formally resumed the troth-plight which 
she had bestowed. Without going through 
this ceremony, she could not, according 
to the superstition of the country, have 
escaped a visit from her departed lover, 
in the event of her bestowing upon any 
living suitor the faith which she had 
plighted to the dead. This part of the 
legend may serve as a curious commen- 
tary on the beautiful tale of the fine Scot- 
tish ballad, which begins, 

* There came a ghost to Margaret’s door.’ 

** The common account of this incident 
farther bears, that Mr. Fea, the spirited 
individual by whose exertions Gow’s ca- 
reer of iniquity was cut short, was so far 
from receiving any reward from Govern- 
ment, that he could not obtain even coun- 
tenance enough to protect him against a 
variety of sham suits, raised against bim 
by Newgate solicitors, who acted in the 
name of Gow, and others of the pirate 
crew; and the various expenses, vexatious 
prosecutions, and other legal cousequences, 
in which his gallantry involved him, utterly 
ruined his fortune and bis family ; making 
his memory a notable example to all who 
shall in fature take pirates on their own 
account,” 


Such is the basis on which the au- 
thor of Waverley has built his Pirate 
story; embellishing it with all the 
charms which his prolific —_ of- 

ered, 
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fered, enriching it with all the stores 
which his intelligent mind suggested 
from nature and life, and throwing a 
strong, glowing, and original interest 
over it, by the involution of a potent 
machinery founded on Scandinavian 
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mythology and the legends of the 
Norse Sagas. In the last particular the 
chief novelty of the Pirate consists. 

In our Supplement we trust we shall 
be able to do ample justice to ils me- 
rits, 


*,* Notices of several Works, which were intended for insertion in this 
place, are unavoidably postponed to our Supplement. 
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Camsrince, Dec, 3. 

The subject for the Norrisian Prize Es- 
say for the next year is, “The Internal 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion.” 

The subject for the Chancellor’s En- 
glish Poem for the present year is Palmyra. 


Oxrorp, Dec. 5. 
The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing 


year; viz.: 

For Latin Verses—Alpes ab Annibale 
superale. 

For an English Essay—On the Study 
of Moral Evidenee. 


For a Latin Essay—An re vera, pre- 
valuerit apud Eruditiores Antiquorum Po- 
lytheismus. 

The first of the above Subjects is in- 
tended for those Gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity who have not exceeded four Years 
from the time of their Matriculation; and 
the other two for such as have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years. 

For Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize :— 
the best Composition in English Verse, 
not containing either more or fewer than 
Fifty Lines, by any Under-Graduate who 
has not exceeded four years from the 
time of his Matriculation— Palmyra. 





Ready for Publication. 


Illustrations of the History, Manners, 
and Customs, Arts, Sciences, and Lite- 
rature of Japan. Selected from Japanese 
Manuscripts and Printed Works. By M. 
Tirstncn, formerly Chief Agent of the 
Dutch East India Company at Nanga- 
satci; and accompanied with many Co- 
loured Engravings. 

Description de Egypte, ou Recueil 
des Observations et des Recherches faites 
en Egypt pendant l’expedition de l’armée 
Frangaise.—A second Edition of this va- 
luable work in 25 vols. 8vo. is announced 
for publication, io parts, by Messrs. Rod- 
well and Martin. See our Cover for the 
present Month. 

The Third Number of Kenilworth Il- 
justrated, and the Fourth (and last) may 
speedily be expected. 


The Third Volume of Mr. Suaw Ma- 
son’s Statistical Account, or Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland. 

New Edinburgh General Atlas; con- 
sisting of 43 Plates, including every New 
Discovery, or recent Alteration in the 
Boundaries of States, &c, with a Consult- 
ing Index. Each Map is accompanied 
with a Letter-press Description, embracing 
every important feature in the Geogra- 
phical, Political, and Statistical condition 
of the Countries delineated thereon. 

Mr. Puciy’s Fourth Number of “ Spe- 
cimens of Gothic Architecture, selected 
from various antient edifices in England.” 

The Royal Exile ; or, Poetical Epistles 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, during her Cap- 
tivity in England: with other Original 
Poems. By a Younc Lapy. 

No. XXII. of the “ Genuine Works of 
Hogarth.” 

A Quarto Portrait of Charles Phillips, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, from a drawing by 
Wageman, and engraved by T. Woolnoth, 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry : whereby the Art of prescribing 
scientifically may be facilitated, and those 
decompositions avoided, which, resulting 
from combinations of incompatible sub- 
stances, often frustrate the views of the 
Practitioner in their Medical effects. By 
Rees Price, M.D. 

Select Subjects in Surgery and Mid- 
wifery. By James Baraer. 

Leicu’s New Picture of London and its 
Environs for 1822, with very important 
additions and numerous Views, engraved 
expressly for this edition. 

Part VII. of the Views in Paris and its 
Environs, engraved from drawings, by 
Frepericx Nasu. 

The Choir of Westminster Abbey dur- 
ing the Coronation of his most gracious 
Majesty George IV. engraved by Cuaries 
Turner, from a picture by Freperick 
Nasu. —— 
Preparing for Publication. 

An analytical investigation of the Lan- 
guage of the Old and the New Testament 
Scriptures concerning the Devil ; delivered 
im a course of Lectures, at Portsmouth, 
during the last winter. By-the Rev. Rus- 
SELL Scorr. 


In 





\ 
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In Persian and English, the whole con- 
troversy of Mr. Martyn with the learned 
of Persia, as a Manual for Missionaries to 
establish the truth of the Scriptures against 
the sophisms of Mahometanism. By Pro- 
fessor Lee. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
in 150 engravings of views, plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, and details of the antient 
edifices of that city. With historical, de- 
scriptive, and critical accounts of the style, 
character, construction, and peculiarities 
ofeach. By G. L. Taytor and Epwarp 
Cresy, Architects, and Fellows of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Brirron’s History and Antiquities 
of Canterbury Cathedral; consisting of 
26 engravings by J. Le Kevx, &c, and an 
ample portion of letter-press. 

Instructions for civil and military Sur- 
veyors in Topographical Plan-Drawing ; 
forming a guide to the just conception and 
accurate representation of the surface of 
the Earth, in maps and plans. Founded 
upon the system of John George Lehmann. 
By WirriaM Srsorx. With plates, en- 
graved by Lowry. 

The second edition of the Topographical 
Dictionary of Yorkshire. 

A Technological Dictionary, containing 
Definitions of all Terms of Art and Science, 
drawn from the most approved Writers, 
antient and modern, and illustrated with 
numerous cuts, diagrams, and plates. By 
Mr. Crass: 

Arsorx on the Public Debts and Fi- 
nances of Foreign States; with an Appen- 
dix, including a compendious view of the 
increase and present state of the National 
Debt. 

The Three Perils of Man; or, War, 
Woman, and Witchcraft; a Romance. 
By Mr. Hoce, the Ettrick Shepherd, 

A Series of engraved Portraits of the 
Deans of Westminster, with Memoirs by 
E. W. Braytey, and graphically illus- 
trated by J. P. Nzate. 

The Anecdote Library, containing a 
selection of the best Anecdotes that ever 
have been printed; and constituting a vo- 
lume of universal gratification and use. 
Close printing has enabled the Editor to 
include as much letter-press as is contain- 
ed in Andrews, Rede, Adams, and Seward 
united, and at a sixth of the expence, It 
will comprise above 2000 anecdotes. 

The Universal Catechist, illustrated 
with 200 engravings, and printed in a new 
manner. 

The Universal Traveller, enriched with 
100 engravings of the principal objects 
which arrest the attention of travellers, 
and excite the curiosity of readers. 

A Tour through Belgium, by his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, embellished with 
plates, after drawings by the Duchess, 
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The Royal Blue Book ; or, Fashionable” 
Directory, and Canvassing Guide, for the 
year 1822; containing, all the Squares, 
principal Streets, &c. arranged, with the 
Name of the Occupier of each House, ac- 
cording to their local situation, upon a 
plan calculated greatly to facilitate Can- 
vassing, Delivering Letters, &c. &c. 

_ A Picturesque Promenade round Dork- 
ing; descriptive of the scenery of that 
part. 

Views of America; in a series of Let- 
ters from that country to a Friend in Eng- 
land, during 1818, 19,20. By Frances 
Waicut. 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Principles 
of Population. By Francis Prace. 

Conversations on Mineralogy. With 
plates engraved by Mr. Lowry. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late ~ 
William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
with a Memoir of the Author. By Wiz- 
£1aM Wiruaenrine, Esq. F.L.S. &c, 

_ Elements of Self- Knowledge ; or, a fami- 
liar Introduction to Rural Philosophy. By 
the Rev. T. Fincu, of Harlow. 

The Life of William Hey, Esq. F.R.S, 
By Joun Prarsox, F. R. S. 

Laodamia to Protesilaus, and Enone to 
Paris ; translated from Ovid’s Epistles into 
English Verse. By J. Guy. 

A Mother's Portrait; sketched soon af- 
ter her decease, for the study of her Chil- 
dren, By their surviving Parent. 

Constance; a Tale. By Miss Hitt, 
Author of “ The Poet’s Child.” 








Mr. Campbell, the Celtic Antiquary, 
has returned from Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland, where he has completed 
his Mar of the Topography of Ossian, and 
intends, in the ensuing Spring, to publish 
his Edition of the Poems of Ossian, with 
geographical Notes, illustrative of the 
scenery and other local proofs of the au- 
thenticity of the father of British Poets. 


Royat Society. 


Nov. 30. An Election of Officers and 
annual dinner of this Society took place. 
The two Copley Medals were presented to 
J.F. W. Herscuer, esq. for his Mathe- 
matical and Optical Papers in the ‘* Phi- 
losophical Transactions ;” and to Captain 
Sasine for his Observations‘on the Mag- 
netic Needle and Pendulum during Capt. 
Parry’s voyage. 


Mepicat Society. 


We are informed, that a new Society 
has been formed, by the name of “ The 
Society of Practical Medicine of London ;” 
to act in concert with the Institution of the 
same name in Paris, and their Transac- 
tions are to be published quarterly. The 
first Number on the Ist of January. 

ARTS 
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Mertuop or Savinc Lives IN CASES OF 
Suipwreck or Fire. 

Mr. John Murray has found that the 
common musket may be employed in pro- 
pelling an arrow and line to the shore from 
the ship, or vice versa. The arrow, made 
of hickery or ash, and loosely fitting the 
calibre of the musket, is discharged with 
gunpowder, the charge being less than the 
usual quantity. These arrows are three 
or four inches longer than the barrel of 
the musket, and are shod with iron at the 
point, having an eye, through which the 
line is threaded. The lower end enters 
a socket, which must be in complete 
contact with the.wadding of the piece. 
The line never snaps, and the average dis- 
tance to which the arrow and a log-line can 
be projected may be estimated at 230 feet ; 
in one case an iron rod was carried 333 
feet. The arrow may also be projected 
over buildings on fire, and carry a rope 
ladder, which could be drawn over the 
roof by a line attached to the other side, 
and instantaneously afford a fire-escape. 

CrysTaLLo-CEeRAMINE. 

A patent has recently been taken out 
for ornamental incrustations, called Crys- 
tallo-Ceramine, which bids fair to form an 
era in the art of glass-making. By the 
improved process, ornaments of any de- 
scription, arms, cyphers, portraits, and 
landscapes, of any variety of colour, may 
be introduced into the glass, so as to be- 
come perfectly imperishable. The sub- 
stance of which they are composed is less 
fusible than glass, incapahle of generating 
air, and at the same time susceptible of 
contraction or expansion, as, in the course 
of manufacture, the glass becomes hot 
or cold. It may previously be formed 
into any device or figure by either mould- 
ing or modelling ; and may be painted 
with metallic colours, which are fixed by 
exposure to a melting heat. The orna- 
ments are introduced into the body of the 
glass while hot, by which means the air is 
effectually excluded, the composition being 
actually incorporated with the glass. In 
this way every description of ornamental 
glass-ware may be decorated with emboss- 
ed white or coloured arms or crests. Spe- 
cimens of these incrustations have been 
exhibited, not only in decanters and wine- 
glasses, but in lamps, girandoles, chimney 
ornaments, plates, and smelling- bottles. It 
is the invention of Mess. Pellatt and Green. 

Optics. 

M. Amici, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Modena, has invented 
an optical apparatus, by which every kind 
of object, solid or liquid, transparent or 
opaque, may be vikwed, without the ne- 


cessity of dividing it into parts. This in- 
strument has been called the Microscope 
Catadroptrique, and is formed of an bo- 
rizontal tube like a telescope. The eye 
is directed, in the same manner, and not 
downwards, as in common microscopes. 
At one of the extremities of the tube is a 
combination of metallic mirrors, on which 
the reflection is made through a small 
Opening contrived under the tube, and 
corresponding perpendicularly to the glass 
that carries the object, which is moved up 
and down by a screw, under which a mir- 
ror is also placed, as in all common mi- 
croscopes. The different degrees of di- 
miunution or enlargement are obtained by 
changing the eye glasses only, by which 
means an object is passed through every 
degree of enlargement very quickly, and 
still kept within the field of vision. With 
this microscope any thing plunged half an 
inch in a liquid, may be viewed distinctly, 
a thing impossible in other microscopes, 
M. Amici has also contrived an appara- 
tus attached to the instrument, by which 
all the objects seen may be accurately 
measured, 


Oo 


Mr. T. FAULKNER, ON THE ParnTines, &c. 
1N Kensincron Patace. 


A pleasant anecdote is related of Crom- 
well’s love for the Fine Arts. When the 
Parliament had resolved to sell all the 
property belonging to the late King, the 
pictures which had been collected with so 
much taste and expense by that accom- 
plished Monarch were put up to public 
sale. The Protector’s agent attended ; 
and, laying his hand on the object of his 
master’s choice, said aloud, ** This is for 
my Lord Protector.” After this hint no 
one dared to bid; by this means, many 
of the finest pictures were preserved to 
this country. 

After the Restoration many were reco- 
vered from private hands, and great addi- 
tions were made by Charles II. James II. 
and King William, who placed the whole 
collection in his Palace at Kensington, 
and a new catalogue was made, which is 
still preserved in the British Museum, 
This collection was considerably augment- 
ed at the expence of Queen Caroline, con- 
sort of George II. ; for, justly lamenting the 
dispersion that had taken place, her Ma- 
jesty sought every means of recovering 
the pictures. 

As the Gentleman’s Magazine finds its 
way regularly to Paris and Vienna, and 
as the merits of this collection are but lit- 
tle known on the Continent, a brief de- 
scription of its present state may be ac- 
ceptable to many. 
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The Great Staircase leading to the State 
Apartments, in which the Pictures are 
placed, is lighted by three windows on the 
West; the opposite sides are painted to 
represent a gallery, behind a colonnade of 
the lonic order, which is crowded with fi- 
gures, supposed to be the spectators on a 
court-day. On the walls of the gallery 
above, are represented in chiaro scuro, 
Hercules, Diana, Apollo, and Minerva; 
and in the centre of it stands a marble 
statue of a crouching Venus, The ceiling 
is painted in imitation of a dome support- 
ed by galleries, in three of which are seen 
musicians playing on various instruments ; 
and in another the painter has introduced 
his own portrait, with those of two young 
persons, and a beautiful actress. The 
groupes of figures represented under the 
colonnade, are presumed to be portraits 
of persons well known in the reigu of 
George 1, ; they consist of ladies, yeomen 
of the guard, pages, a Quaker, two Turks, 
an Highlander, and Peter the wild boy; 
the youth without the balcony is said to 
represent a page of Lady Suffolk. A 
young man is Mr. Ulric, a page to Geo, II. 
The two persons in Turkish habits are 
Mahomet, aod Mustapha, who were taken 
prisoners by the Imperialists in Hungary, 
and entered into the service of George 1. 
by whom they were much esteemed. 
Pope, in one of his epistles, has thas re- 
corded the worth of the former: 


“From Peer to Bishop *tis no easy thing 

To draw the man who loves his God or 
King. 

Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 

From honest Mah’met or plain Parson 
Hale.” 


Peter the wild boy was found in the 
woods vear Hamlen in Hanover, in 1725, 
He was sent over to England in 1726, and 
was exhibited to his Majesty and many of 
the nobility. He resided latterly at a 
farmer’s in Hertfordshire, and died in Feb- 
ruary 1785, at the supposed age of near 
ninety years. 

The Staircase was built by Kent, who 
also executed the paintings, and which are 
esteemed to be the least defective work of 
his pencil. 

From the Gallery we enter 

The Presence Chamber, 


A room of good dimensions. The walls 
are hung with tapestry, but which, like all 
the other apartments, being covered with 
pictures, is concealed from view. The 
chimney-piece is ornamented with some 
beautifully carved decorations, consisting 
of flowers, fruits, and heads, from the 
hand of Grinling Gibbons. The ceiling is 
painted by Kent, in the manner of those 
at Herculaneum, consisting of rich orna- 
ments, red, blue, and gold, upon a white 
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ground, and is a faithful and beautiful 
imitation of those antient paintings. It was 
the first specimen introduced into this 
country, and does credit to the classical 
taste of the artist, and a proof of his libe- 
ral zeal for the interest of his profession 
is clearly evinced, by his adopting this 
antique ornament rather than his own his- 
torical compositions. 

This room contains fifty-one pictures ; 
the most remarkable are :— 

No. 1. The Story of Cimon and his 
Daughter, usually called the Roman Cha- 
rity. 

No. 16. A very curious and interesting 
picture of a battle between the French and 
Germans, supposed to represent that call- 
ed the “ Battle of Spurs,” between the Em- 
peror Maximilian I. and Louis XIL, or 
that of Pavia between Charles V. and 
Francis I, It was apparently painted near 
the time, and faithfully describes the arms 
then in use, with the manner of fighting. 

Nos. 17 and 33. Two large Cartoons, 
by Carlo Cignani, representing Bacchus 
and Ariadne ; and Jupiter and Europa. 

We next enter 

The Privy Chamber, 

which appears, from the general character 
of its architecture, to have been the work 
of Kent. It is fitted up with wainscot and 
tapestry. The chimney-piece is of dark 
marble. The ceiling is a good specimen 
of the rich ornamented style of this artist ; 
it is divided into compartments, the cen- 
tre of which is a large oval, with an alle- 
gorical representation of Minerva, attend- 
ed by History and the Aris, There are 
sixty-five pictures in this room, several of 
which have lately been exhibited at the 
British Gallery, by permission of the 
King. 

No. 69. Portraits of two Princesses, 
daughters of George II. 

No. 80. Francis I. King of France. 

No. 97. Catharine, Empress of Russia, 
larger than life. This picture was re- 
moved to the King’s palace in Pall Mall, 
during the visit of the Sovereigns in 1814. 

No. 117. Cupid and Psyche, a. very 
beautiful picture, finely coloured, and 
executed with great spirit. —Vandyke. 

In this room is an antique statue of 
Matilda, niece to the Emperor Trajan, 
and a small antient one of Bacchus, 

The Queen's Drawing Room 
contains thirty-six pictures, and is fitted 
up in a similar manner to the preceding, 
The ceiling is coved. Here are some 
very remarkable pictures. 

No. 123. ‘The Resurrection, a vision, 
inscribed, ‘‘ Martin Van Heemskerk, in- 
ventor, 1565.” A curious and interesting 


picture. 
No. 141. Our Saviour at the house of 
Martha, A curious and fine composition, 
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ascribed to Bassan ; but Lord Orford ima- 
gined it to be the work of Francis Cleyn. 

No. 151. A Sybil, half-length, Hor.— 
Geuticleschi. 


The Queen's Dining Room 


is a smal! plain apartment, and was the 
private dining room of Queen Caroline. 
It contains one hundred valuable pic- 
tures. 

No. 157. 
devotions. 

No. 166. Margaret his Queen, daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. This very curious 
painting is in complete preservation. It 
was originally intended for an altar piece ; 
is in two divisions, and opens on hinges. 
It is probable that it was painted for the 
Roya! Chapel at Sterling, but by whom is 
not known; it has been attributed to Ma- 
buse, but without much foundation. It has 
been engraved. 

No. 160. Richard III. on panel, in good 
-preservation, 

No. 162. Portrait of RarraEtto, by 
himself, presented to his late Majesty 
George IIL. by the late Earl Cowper. 

No. 176. Hans Holbein, gloves in his 
left hand, inscribed H. H. A.D. 1539. By 
himself. Very fine. 

No. 177. An antient Altar Piece on 
Board, the subject, the Calling of St. Mat- 
thew.—This picture was taken at the siege 
of Cadiz in the reign of Elizabeth. It 
has been attributed to Albert Durer, but 
more probably was painted by Mabuse. 

The portraits of the Royal and illus- 
trious persons in this Room have, for the 
most part, every appearance of being 
painted from the life. They are all in 
excellent preservation, 


James IV. of Scotland at his 


The Queen’s Dressing Room 


contains fifty pictures by the old masters. 

No. 209. The Children of Henry Vfl. 
viz. Prince Arthur, Prince Henry, and 
Princess Margaret, playing with oranges, 
at a table. Mabuse. It has been en- 
graved by Vertue. 

No. 216. Henry VII. and his Queen, 
and Henry VIII. and Queen Jane Sey- 
mour. A copy from Holbein. 

No, 223. The Battle of Forty. Snayers. 


The Queen’s Gallery 


is 84 feet by 21. The wainscot painted 
white and gold. Ten mahogany cabinets 
are placed around the room, and four 
Egyptian marble tables occupy the side 
opposite the windows; upon these are 
placed two female busts, a sleeping Cu- 
pid, and a very curious and highly finish- 
ed amber cabinet, a present to Queen 
Anne. 

No. 259. Queen Elizabeth, in a Per- 
sian habit, whole length, with verses of 
her Majesty’s composition. 

Nos. 260, 26], 262. Prince George of 
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Denmark ; James I.; and Anne of Den- 
mark; whole lengths. 
In this Gallery are also fourteen models 
in cork, of ruins of antient Roman buildings. 
The King’s Great Drawing Room. 


The ceiling of this noble apartment is 
also from the hand of Kent, and represents 
the story of Jupiter and Semele.—There 
are thirty-eight pictures still remaining in 
this room. 

No, 280. The Siege of Tournay, very 
large. Wootton, 

No, 300. The Siege of Lisle, very large. 
Wootton. 

These pictures are of equal dimensions, 
and are faithful and correct representa- 
tions of the scenes of action. 


No. 309. Portrait of Henry IV. of 
France. 
No, 312, Interior of the Senate House 


at Venice, with Sir Henry Wotton, pre- 
senting his credentials as Ambassador 
from James I. A curious and interesting 
historical picture.—Fiulleti, 


The King’s Gallery. 

This noble room is 94 feet by 21, and is 
lighted by nine windows. The ceiling is 
divided into seven compartments, elabo- 
rately painted with allegorical subjects, 
and the walls are hung with crimson da- 
mask. The chimney-piece is of statuary 
marble, richly carved, over which is a cu- 
rious wind dial, and a small circular Ma- 
dona, in fresco, by or after Raphael. Be- 
tween the windows are placed, on alabas- 
ter pedestals, two female busts, four Cu- 
pids with attributes of the seasons, and 
three large handsome japanned cabinets. 
At the upper end of the room is a beauti- 
ful marble table, the centre inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, and the cyphers of A. R. at 
each corner. Several fine pictures which 
formerly evriched this extensive apart- 
meat, have been removed of late years to 
the other Royal residences; but those 
which remain, being chiefly original and 
authentic portraits, are tastefully disposed. 

There are forty-eight pictures in this 
room. 


No. 326. Queen Elizabeth, when a 
Child. 

No, 341. Portrait of Julio Romano, by 
himself, 

No. 342. Portrait of Inigo Jones. No- 
gari. 

_ 349. Head of Van Cleeve, by him- 
self, 

No. 359, Portrait of George III. Zof- 
fany. 


No. 360. The Transfiguration of our 
Saviour, by Canova. 
A fine Copy in black Chalk of the cele- 
brated Altar Piece of Raphael. 
The Cube Room 
is highly decorated, but in an incongruous 
style. Six antique gilt statues of heathen 
deities 
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deities are placed around the room, in 
marble niches, above which are busts of 
antient poets, of the same garish mate- 
rial, on marble Consoles, Over the chim- 
ney is a bust of Cleopatra, and a basso 
relievo of a Roman marriage, finely exe- 
cuted by Rysbrach, in marble. In the 
centre of the ceiling is a large star, with 
painted eompartments around it. The 
effect of the whole has an imposing gran- 
deur, although it is by no means in a pure 
style of architecture. 

There are forty-one pictures io this 
Room. 

No. 369. Cupid and Pysche, a large 
picture.—Polidore. 

No. 402. Queen Elizabeth’s gigantic 
Porter. Zucchero, 

No. 411. Frederick Prince of Wales. 
Painted in 1727. 

Queen Caroline’s Bed Room. 

is hung with tapestry. Over the chimney- 
piece is an elegant bordure of carving in 
limewood, by Gibbons, representing fruits 
and flowers, 

There are thirty-seven pictures in this 









Apartment. 
No. 424, King George II. after Sir G. 
Koeller. 
No, 426. Portrait of his late Majesty 
P George III. 


No. 427. Portrait of her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte. 
Queen Caroline’s Dressing Room 
contains seventy-three pictures. 
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No. 471, Adam and Eve, large as life. 
Mabuse. 

No. 488. Tobit restored to sight. 


The Private Closet 


contains a large collection of portraits on 
pannel, from which Vertue engraved the 
portraits for Rapin’s History of England ; 
but they are too numerous and too well 
known to be enumerated here. 


The Denmark Staircase 


is situated at the Northern extremity of 
the Palace ; the walls are hung with many 
fine pictures, among which may be no- 
ticed : 

No. 371. 
Angelo. 

No. 393. Jeffery Hudson, a dwarf at 
the Court of Charles I, He is represent- 
ed holding a dog by a string, in a land- 
scape, warmly and freely coloured. 

It was the opinion of the late Mr. 
West, that the Kensington collection was 
most curious and valuable, from the 
number of original portraits, and the anti- 
quity and rarity of many of the specimens 
of the early masters here preserved. 

A new Catalogue has been lately print- 
ed, and the whole can now be seen with 
great facility; and if this brief notice 
should be the means of exciting a lauda- 
ble curiosity to inspect its contents, the 
object of the writer will be fally attained. 


T. Favtenea. 


Rape of Ganymede. M. 





Tuomas Sersy, Ese. on THE Son’s Mo- 
TION, AND THE CAUSE oF THE ReEvOLU- 
TION OF THE PLANETS *. 

The annexed Diagram will communi- 
cate the idea I entertain of the circumlo- 
cution of the Sun’s centre. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


The common centre of the two dotted 
circles is the centre of the system, through 
which is the axis of the Sun’s rotation at 
A. say 200,000 miles from the centre of 
the Sun at B. and as much from his inner 
limb at C. The least dotted circle is that 
which the centre of the Sun describes 
around the centre of the system ; the ex- 
treme point of the inner limb of the Sun 
also describes this circle, being always 
upon it, on a line with the centre of the 
system, with the centre of the Sun, with 

\ the centre of the circumvolving magnitude 
at E, and with the extreme point of the 
;Sun’s outward limb at D. 
} Within the lesser dotted circle is in- 
iclosed all that part of the San’s magnitude 
= rotates truly equiposed; being 
about one-fourth part of his mass: the 
/ other three-fourth parts circumvolving on 
it, partially counterpoised; but totally 
uncounter poised on @ line’s breadth across 
all the inner limb of the Sun, from one 
end of the axis to the other. 
The circumvolving 4 parts will ‘have a 
centre of gravity, or of circumvolving at. 
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traction at E. 4 of the distance between 
the Sun’s centre and his outward limb ; 
vis. 66,500 miles from his centre ; and it 
will describe the black line circle E. e. 
This circumvolving centre of gravitation, 
or circumvolving attraction, I take to be 
the cause of the returning motion or revo- 
lution of the planets. The circle which 
the centre of circumvolving gravitation 
describes around the centre of the system, 
is larger than the orbit of the moon 
around the earth; and the circumvolving 
mass itself is of such magnitude, that it 
would fill several such orbits. The up- 
permost gloried circle in the Diagram re- 
presents the Sun with his pole in front ; 
his outward limb in going round describes 
the larger dotted circle, while his centre 
and inner limb describe the lesser dotted 
circle. 

The undermost gloried circle is the Sun 
proceeding round by the left, on an axis 
through one of his sides; vis. at A. the 
centre of the system, and will take about 
ten days to proceed thus far. 

The same part of the Sun’s circum- 
ference will always be upon the larger 
dotted circle, therefore the same part of 
the Sun will always be his outward limb, 
and have the greatest degree of superfi- 
cial velocity ; whence may follow the 
changeful height of the zodiacal light or 
the Sun’s atmosphere, and other the con- 
sequences of a disproportioned degree of 
rapid motion; such, perbaps, as excess 
of ignition, and the flow of spots or ap- 
pearances. The mass of the Sun which 
circumvolves being immense, and _ its 
centre of attraction so distant from the 
centre of the system at his axis, it will 
act, by circumvolving attraction, with 
great power on the planets; but with 
both variations of direction and remis- 
sions of force, as to the line of attraction 
and as to the power of attraction ; passing, 
in respect of the planet, sometimes direct 
before the centre of the system; some- 
times on one side of it, then behind, and 
then on the other side of it; with a varia- 
tion of direction and of distance, equal 
every 124 days to the diameter of the 
circle it describes; namely, the black- 
line circle ; which, according to the Dia- 
gram, is 533,000 miles, supposing the 
Sun, for the sake of round numbers, to be 
only 800,000 miles in diameter; but the 
Sun is probably 900,000 miles in diameter, 
or more. 

The Sun nearly presents bis equator to 
all the planets; therefore, the plane of 
his motion (for he has but one certainly 
known, and which plane is to be under- 
stood to be represented by the flat of the 
paper) stands with its edge fronting to 
them, nearly; and, as the Sun goes 
round, which it does in between 25 and 

26 days, the planet’s way, if simply fall- 
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ing to it through gravitation, undisturbed 
by circumvolution, would be serpentine, 
by pursuing the centre of attraction from 
side to side of the circle. Yet, the centre 
of the system at rest, the centre of the 
Sun, the ceotre of the circumvolving iths, 
and the extreme points of the inner and 
outer limbs being always in one direct 
line, and having, for example, the earth, 
let it be taken to be already formed in its 
own region (and stationed nearly at orbit 
distance, and nearly in orbit velocity of 
motion and course, to which it will have 
been gradually brought during its forma- 
tion) and to be on the same line with the 
Sun’s outward limb above D. Then the 
circumvolving centre will be in its place 
nearest to the planet, and gravitation will 
be greatest, and direct to it, and to the 
centre of the Sun, and to the centre of the 
system at rest. But, asthe circumvolving 
centres go circularly by the left round, 
the line of gravitation of the planet will 
deviate somewhat tangentally outwards, 
or describe a larger orbit. This deviation 
outwards, towards the left, will continue to 
increase during the whole of the 6 days 9 
hours that the Sun takes to turn a quarter 
round on his axis; and during it, the 
planet will pursue a widening tangentality 
of direction, or an increasing eccentricity 
of revolution, the which, by having com- 
menced with the greatest nearness of 
place, and the extreme of the force of 
gravitation or attraction, the departure 
outward will be considerable; aod from 
acceleration of velocity, the distance 
gained outward of a true circle, will be 
very considerable. During the next 6 
days 9 hours that the Sun takes in going 
the second quarter round on his axis, the 
line of the planet’s gravitation will de- 
viate less and less tangentally outwards, 
and with less and less force of gravitation ; 
because the centre of attraction will have 
been increasing its distance from the pla- 
net, from the very first, in addition to what 
increase of distance the planet gained tan 
gentally outwards; so that when the Sun 
shall have gone the half round, or half 
rotation upon his axis, at the centre of 
the system, and the circumvolving centre 
of attraction shall have been removed to 
the opposite side, i. ¢. towards the bot- 
tom of the Diagram 533,000 miles farther 
from the planet, a considerable quantity 
of departure from the centre at rest will 
yet remain gained by the planet, which 
will then be ou the line No, 2, in the 
Diagram. 

But during the third 6 days 9 hours 
that the Sun takes to go the third quarter 
round, the line of the planet’s gravitation 
will have passed to the other side of the 
centre of system; and its course will de- 
viate from the true circle, increasing in- 

ward 
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ward of a circular course, as much as it 
deviated encreasing outward the first 
quarter round of the Sun; yet, having 
commenced this third quarter round with 
an increased distance, and consequent 
weaker degree of gravitation, the return 
of the planet inward will be considerable, 
but not fully equal to the progress out- 
ward, during the opposite or first quarter 
of the Sun’s rotation. 

During the six days nive hours that the 
Sun takes in going the fourth quarter 
rotation, the deviation inward will be de- 
creasing; and at the end thereof, the 
planet will, on the whole, have gained and 
retained distance from the centre of the 
system, outwards to the left, and forwards 
round in the course of revolution by the 
left, 25 degrees. 

During all the above time, the earth 
will have therefore proceeded forward 
only 2 of a sign; and will lie in the direc- 
tion of the line No. 4, from the centre of 
the system at rest; and the Sun will have 
completed one rotation in front of the 
fixed stars, but want § of a sign to com- 
plete a rotation in front of the earth ; and 
during his progress through it, the line of 
the earth’s gravitation will be inward, or 
to the right of the centre of system; and 
it will lose what it had gained to the left 
outward, and be withdrawn into the true 
circle of orbit for the moment; but the 
whole orbit will neither be a true circle, 
nor an even ellipsis, but undulating. In 
the same way, the revolution in orbit of 
all the planets, may seem to be accounted 
for; viz. by gravitation alone; but to a 
circumvolving centre of attraction ; 
perhaps, with some exception, in regard 
of their subjection to, or their suscepti- 
bility of, the counteracting influence of 
heat; whether solar and general, or che- 
mical and particular, partially supporting 
the individual against its own gravitation 
for a time. 

The planes of the orbits of all the 
planets, are only nearly in the plane of 
the Sun’s equator, and plane of his mo- 
tion: they all of them cross it at differing 
small angles of incidence. 

In seeking for a cause of these angles 
of incid » and « ing that they all 
cross nearly in the same place, or (as I 
hope at some future time to be able to 
shew) within the length of one sign of each 
other; I suspect that the Sun’s centre of 
circumvolving attraction is in a bias, in 
respect of the plane of his rotation, and 
not precisely in the plane of his equator ; 
and that this imprecision is the cause ; 
by parting the line or plane of attraction 
or gravitation, from the lioe or plane of 
cireumvelocity or rotation, the line of 
attraction will always lie in that plane 
which cuts the Sun through his centre of 
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magnitude, wherein qill lie the bias. The 
line of velocity will always lie in the plane 
of his circle of greatest diameter, wherein 
must lie his equator. The planets will 
pursue the circumvolution of the bias, 
and the equator will cross their orbits, 
which produces the angles of incidences, 
and inclination of the planes of their 
orbits, to the plane of the Sun’s equator. 

The foregoing arguments (here and in 
Part I. pp. 545, 546) may be satisfactory 
as to the Earth, its inclination of pole to 
the plane of the ecliptic from bias, diur- 
nal rotation from length of diameter at 
the equator, inclination of the plane of 
the Moon’s orbit to the plane of the 
Earth’s equator, from imprecision of bias 
in the Earth, and revolution of the Moon 
from circumvolution of bias in the Earth ; 
and satisfactory also as to the other 
planets ; their inclinations of pole, diurnal 
rotations, revolutions of their satellites in 
the course of diurnal rotations, and incli- 
nations of planes of orbits of satellites, to 
the planes of equators of primaries. But, 
I must remark, that as the Sun hath only 
One motion, and no orbit known, and 
therefore no plane of orbit, any inclina- 
tion of his pole through bias is not men- 
surable, as the Earth’s is from the eclip- 
tic, nor in any other way that I am aware 
of; unless, indeed, it may be found, from 
its effect, in causing the inclination of the 
planes of the orbits of the planets to the 
plane of his equator, and estimated from 
its analogy to the angles of incidence of 
the planes of the orbits of satellites to 
the planes of equators of primaries ; when 
these causes and effects shall be better 
understood. 

With regard to the elliptical figure of 
the orbits of the planets, the causes of 
their commencement, and of their conti- 
nuation, may appear to be accounted for 
thus: whenever a planet, from whatever 
cause, is at a greater or lesser distance 
from the centre of the system, than any 
of the regular undulations above men- 
tioned could have placed it (as may have 
been the case before revolution in orbit 
was completed as to time and distance), 
it will then be in Aphelion or Peribelium: 
or should a superior planet attract an in- 
ferior one outwards from its orbit, it will 
place it io Aphelion ; or an inferior planet 
attract a superior one, inward from its 
orbit, it will place it in Peribelium. 

A planet in Aphelion (being left by the 
cause which placed it there) will return to 
within its fit undulating distance of course, 
on its approach to the Sun, and with 
greater velocity, from having had a longer 
course of descent; and it will approach 
the Sun more nearly than it ever had done 
(from having been placed farther out of 
the reach of the cause of circumvolution ; 
namely, 
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namely, the: circumvolying centre) where 
the centre of attraction and circumyolu- 
tion will now,, when nearer, act with more 
power than before (when it was. always 
nearly. at a medium, of distance), being 
now so. near that the angle between the 
centres.of rest and of circumyolution will 
be great; and the line of gravitation to 
the. centre circumvolving, consequently 
more eccentric, 

Acquired velocity will: continue to ope- 
rate, until the course of descent and cir- 
cumvolution shal! have brought the planet 
fully into, or beyond Perihelium; where 
heat, in proportion to nearness, will have 
some. effect in rendering the planet 
buoyant.from off the Sun; and.then and 
there increased. gravitation will preserve 
and continue the rapidity of the planet’s 
motion, jointly with, and aided by the 
remaining acquired velocity, which latter 
will gradually decrease after passing the 
Perihelium ; and. the planet wili continue 
its course, enlarging its orbit outwards 
(greater, eccentricity and. velocity being 
both consequences of nearness from open- 
ing the angle between the two centres, and 
increasing the gravitation to that centre 
which circumvolves round the other) until 
the velocity. acquired by descent shall be 
exhausted, and the augmented gravitation 
from, nearness, so much reduced by dis- 
tance, as to permit thé planet, for a mo- 
ment, to go in a true circle round,;, where 
it, will be again,in Aphelion, after having 
described; an elliptical orbit (yet a little 
waving). 

A planet, on, being drawn into Perihe- 
lium by an inferior planet, will afterwards 
also have its orbit elliptically extended in 
proportion to the additional nearness to 
which it is drawn; because its Aphelion 
distance will be regulated by the addi- 
tional influences it received in Perihelium ; 
vis. encreased gravitation, eccentricity. of 
direction, velocity, and buoyance, and 
evaporation too, perhaps, in a small de- 
gree: for although brought to great regu- 
larity of time and place, the planet and 
its. orbit are yet subject to. constant 
changes, from mutual influences and the 
unsteady government of fire, from which 
the Sun itself, under God, is. perhaps not 
exempt. 

Besides. buoyance from heat, which lL 
would notice as opening the orbit of a 
planet, after passing the Perihelium (for 
the effect in this case, does not fully ope- 
rate until the cause be long past), should 
a small evaporation be wasted, off, and 
left behind, I submit, subject to correc- 
tion, that it may cause anticipation of 
nodes and places all around (the waste 
being resupplied at the Aphelion), as it 
will always ascend with less. magnitude 
than it descended, and being buoyed 
sooner across the plane of the Sun’s equa- 
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tor, each time will have its appellation 
sooner in space, and redescend sooner in 
the order, of the signs each round, One 
of the Comets comes. so near to the Sun, 
in the lower focus, as to have its acquired 
heat calculated at many hundreds of times 
that of red-hot iron. No terrestrious sub- 
stance could bear to be penetrated, for 
any length of time, by such an, incon- 
ceivable heat, without consumption and 
dissipation; but that Comet being consi- 
derably large (for, small ones might be 
totally dissipated), ifit beentirely or nearly 
entirely composed of ice, or snow, or 
water, its total dissolution will, be pre- 
vented; because boiling water placed 
upon ice, does not dissolve it so quickly as 
even a fresh wind ; and water is incapable 
of more than boiling heat. 

Water will soon boil on the ice of. a 
Comet, and, a steam or vapour arise that 
will, first. shade. the Comet, and then be 
driven off from. both the Sun and the 
Comet, and with immense velocity too; 
and left in the regions near to the Sun. 

The steam which is driven by the Sun 
against the Comet, in its approach to and 
all around the lower focus, will cause it to 
be so buoyant.as to prevent any percus- 
sion between them. 

The Comet thus prevented of its aim of 
uniting itself to the Sun, will swing by at- 
traction or gravitation, half, three-fourths, 
or more, close round the Sun, losing all 
its acquired velocity ; which will be re 
supplied by buoyance from heat, that will 
first drive the steam or vapour against it, 
and pass before it, with a velocity little 
short of that of light or lightning, and 
then the Comet go up after, witha swiftness 
equal, if not superior to that with which it 
came down: and if superior, as it is 
thought from the observations of some, 
sometimes to be, then to that superiority 
of swiftness I would look for an extension 
of the length of parabola occasionally. 

Should any terreous projection have 
been upon the surface of such a Comet, I 
have no doubt but it would be burnt down, 
and that then the water would cover it; 
bat if, in time, a part of it should be ex- 
posed dry, during a part of the passage, 
expansion of orbit might take place, and 
become wider and wider, as the surface of 
the Comet became terreous; because 
Earth would not so soon, or so plenteously 
yield the elastic steam or vapour, which 
Stays the Comet in its descent, and buoys 
it up in its ascent; and Earth being also 
heavier, would retain more of its acquired 
velocity, and go farther past the Sun. 
The office of Comets, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s conjecture, is to bring 
water from the extreme to the centre, and 
I may add, that the Sun's heat forces it 
back again; because, wherever compara- 
tive warmth exists, moisture will => 
lor 
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for comparative cold. If heat be active, 
buoyance and cold are passive rest, 

How admirable! that an extraordinary 
degree of heat in the Sun should, -by ex- 
hausting an extraordinary quantity of 
water in the form of steam, froma Comet, 
drive that Comet farther off to bring more 
the next time, and to return in a more 
direct line, and vice versa, extending and 
contracting systems, in proportion to the 
existing powers of their centres | 

Masses, of the nature and consistence 
of Comets, unseen by us, may frequently 
be dissipated before they reach the orbits 
of the planets, and have they had solid 
nuclei, these nuclei may fali by gravita- 
tion on the planets, and be called meteoric 
stones, and yet more probably they may 
fall on sateliites, they having no diurnal 
rotation to throw them off;. and such 
stones may have got a scorching from the 
Suo, as those which are suspected to be 
such, appear to have had. 

After creation, nature appears to be 
incessantly changing forms and appear- 
ances; even stars appear, and afterwards 
disappear to our eyes. 

In 1752, a new star appeared in Cas- 
siopiea, as large and as bright as any 
fixed star from the first of its appearance, 
continuing so for a-month ; and then gra- 
dually decreasing in light, disappeared, 
after having been seen during sixteen 
months. There are fixed stars apparently 
enveloped in haze, yet visible through it, 

The star once visible in Cassiopiea, I 
shall suppose to be enveloped in a haze, 
too dense to be penetrated by its rays, 
and consequently invisible to us; but 
that the star ae experienced a tem- 
porary encrease of electric ignition, its 
equatorial exody* (like the Sun’s atmo- 
sphere called also zodiacal light) suddenly 
penetrated through, and cut the haze in 
two, driving the parts towards the poles ; 
which parts, by degrees, again returning, 
resuffused the star, and again hid its light 
from us: yet, leaving it sufficiently ig- 
nited, to sustain itself in its place; where 
it may still have a system, as wide as the 
orbit of Saturn, and outwards of which, io 
lieu of a ring as round as Saturn, it may 
have a chaotic mist around it; which, if 
not surrounding or involving the whole 
region, may be at least broad enough to 
hide the fixed star completely from our 
view. But as Saturn’s ring is not at the 
outskirts of his little system (all his moons 
being without it), so a ring around a fixed 
Star may be within the orbits of all its 
planets. Saturn’s ring sometimes renders 
a stripe all across him invisible from the 
Sun, and the Sun invisible there for a 
time. Had that ring been much broader, 
Saturn might never have seen the Sun, 





* If I may be permitted to form a word. 
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and yet he might have rolled, and revolved, 
and had bis satellites illuminated, and had 
reflected light from them, and from the 
ring; which latter light would have been 
extremely great, had the ring been as 
much broader on ‘the mside as on the 
out. 

Other stars have appeared ‘and disap- 
peared at regular intervals of time, in- 
creasing and decreasing.; both gradually. 
Such stars may have a dense chabdtic 
ring, Or even a material one about them ; 
which, by circumvolving on them, as on 
a centre, as Saturn’s ring does on him, 
and by having their planes of orbit lying 
at small angles to our view, the star may 
be visible to us only durivg certain parts 
of the circumvolution of ‘the ring. ‘And 
such rings may some of ‘them be double, 
and divided vertically, as Saturn’s is the 
contrary way, and then the central star 
will only be visible to us, while the open- 
ing between the rings passes between the 
star and our view ; and although double, 
the two parts may not necessarily be at 
equal distances from the centre; so that 
should they, or either of them, become 
fractured, or divided across, each or either 
might run into a heap or heaps, by attrac- 
tion, and become a planet or planets; 
ready stated at, or nearly at, orbit distance, 
and orbit velocity: as I have ‘before 
hinted might be the case with Saturn’s 
double ring, if broken, which might gather 
together again into one or two sitellites. 

A fixed star, hid from our view by such 
ring or rings, would be having the equator 
turned towards us; because such a ring 
would be of the nature of a planet, as 
Saturn’s ring is accounted to be of the 
nature of a satellite; and the planes of 
the orbits of all planets and satellites must 
nearly coincide with the plane of their re- 
spective Sun’s equator ; for otherwise they 
could not revolve, but as Comets, which 
are (as such, that is, as not containing 
much terreous substance) propelled up- 
wards by heat alone, without regard to 
the circumvolution of the centre of gravi- 
tation ; they becowing, thereby, empow- 
ered to search the whole region round for 
moisture, or any remaining chaotic solu- 
tion or congregation. 

Of a broken ring, should its fragments 
not all reunite in one mass, but in many, 
one only would become a primary planet ; 
others would become secondaries. Or, as 
might in probability happen, should the 
whole, or any of the parts of it be preci- 
pitated to the Sun, the larger might be- 
come permanent Comets, and the lesser 
be dissipated; because the quantity of 
their ice or water would not bear so long 
an exhaustion, although I assume, that 
these rings and Saturn’s double ring and 
comets, and our Moon also, are composed 
of ice principally. 

SELECT 
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POETRY. 





TO RETIREMENT. 
Villula, 
Me tibi, et hos und mecum, et quos sem- 
per amavi, 





Co 





NOW’ST thou the vale where the 
silver-stream’d fountain [flows, 
Reflects the sweet image of Peace as it 
Where the pine-tree and birch at the foot 
of the mountain [rose ? 
Conceal in its bosom the myrtle and 


Where the wood-thrush and blackbird io 
wild notes are wooing 
The care that engrosses each mate’s 
anxious breast ; 
And the ringdove and turtle so tenderly 
cooing, [blest! 
Are grateful to Nature for beings su 


Know’st thou the cottage where innocent 
pleasure [shrine, 
Enlivens the circle round Virtue's fair 
Where the bright star of Hope sheds its 
ray without measure, [entwine? 

And Health and Contentment together 


’Tis there I'd retire from the world’s vain 
commotion, [lease : 

Aud calmly enjoy the sweet hope of re- 
As the fisher’s frail bark on the storm- 
troubled ocean [will cease. 

Views gladly the port where her dangers 


*Tis there the fond dreams of my infancy 
courting, [bright, 

I'd trace the gay visions of Mem’ry so 
And dwell on the scenes where so wantonly 
sporting, (delight. 

Have fled the swift minutes of boyish 
W. R, Wuarron. 





CONTENT. 
WHATEVER sky may low’r above, 
Howe’er we feel the arm of Jove, 
To misery’s last extent, 
Where’er our devious footsteps tend, 
Beneath whate’er of woe we bend, 
Our anchor is Content. 


With her, though lost, as Oceans roll, 
And though the iron pierce the soul, 
And sickness rack the veins : 
Though Heav’n its depths of wrath ex- 
plore, 
Its vial on our heads to pour, 
Content the mind sustains, 


What though we find all have deceit, 

And she we love our prospect cheat, 
And Friends turn out unkind ; 

Though desolation roam the heart, 

And sadness ‘‘ cowes our better part,” 
It smiles Content of mind. 





What though we bite the latest crust, 
Though agoniz’d we grind the dust, 
And kindred ties are rent ; 
Though death amid revilings come ; 
Yet sickness, famine, strife, the tomb, 
And chains—confess Content. 


In all my wand’rings o’er the Pole, 
In all th’ excursions of my soul, 
Till bealth and hope were spent, 
The only draught I found on earth, 
To temper grief, and hallow mirth, 
Was lovely, sweet Content. 


_* 





INCONSISTENCY. 


S when you pull the charger’s rein, 
You try to curb his fire in vain ; 

But if relax’d the bridle lies, 
No more his speed, his strength he plies: 
So when the fair rejects your kiss, 
You’d fain compel the stubborn Miss ; 
But if her lips she once surrender, 
Of honour you deny she’s tender, 
To things forbid, we thus aspire, 
Nor aught that’s in our reach desire, 





ON MARRIAGE. 
By a Lady. 
O! Hymen passes thro’ th’ admiring 
crowds, 
A saffron robe the hideous monster shrowds, 
Behind stalks Plutus with a tempting store, 
And mimic Cupid bears a torch before : 
False hopes and phantom joys, a gaudy 
train, [plain ; 
Surround the car, and dance along the 
Still as he passes, witless maids and swains, 
Lur’d with the show put on his gilded 


chains. 
Be wise, ye Fair, ah! shun the tempting 
bait, [late. 


Nor flounce and struggle on the hook too 
Too late your dismal fate you will discover, 
When in the Husband you have lost the 
Lover. [eye, 
The pleasing scene shall vanish from your 
And gloomy discontent obscure the sky. 
What tho’ th’ impatient Lover’s fervent 
kiss [bliss, 
May promise rapt’rous joys and endless 
The hour shall be, when you become a 
bride, [side. 
You'll hear him snore inactive by your 
Mark well yon pair, a blooming swain 
and maid, _—_ 
Whilst new-born flames their tender hearts 
He warm and active as the sun at noon, 
She gay and genial as the wanton June ; 
They speak in raptures, and in transports 
move, [pant, they love: 
They meet, they kiss, they press, -~ 
at 
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But lo! the long’d-for flamen joins their 
hands 


And rivets on the everlasting bands ; 
The holy charm soon damps their warm 
desires, [fires ; 
And Hymen’s torch still puts out Cupid’s 
They grow platonic lovers, leave off 
sporting, [courting : 
While soul and soul go hand in hand a 
The vigorous lover and the mistress gay, 
Tura to one lifeless mass of mingled clay. 





“ITALY.” Bry LADY MORGAN. 
“ T4 ERE’S nothing in it, Sir,” fatigued 
I cried, [{aside— 
And gladly heav’d the pond’rous tome 
“There’s nothing in’t ?” (was sage Vir- 
tu’s reply) 
Nothing, my friend, in Morgan’s Italy ! 
Of Palaces—of Paintings —sure, there’s 
in’t 
The largest Catalogue, that’s now in print! 
Nov. 3, 1821. X. Y. Z. 





THE BRIDAL MORN *. 
By Mrs. Canny, West Square. 


ITH transient brightness glow’d the 
Eastera sky, 
As Sol’s first rays impearl’d the tears of 
morn: 
The soaring lark, disdaining human eye, 
Pour’d his glad strain; while, from the 
scented thorn, 
The sportive Zephyrs stole a sweet per- 
fume, {lovelier bloom. 
And gave to Beauty’s cheek a fresher, 


Bright as the morn, to Henry’s mental view, 

By hope illumin’d, shone each coming 
hour, 

As tow’rd the cot with eager haste he flew, 

Where Anna, modest as spring’s earliest 


flow’r, 
Shrunk from his gaze, and, half-reluctant, 
sigh’d, [promis’d bride.” 


As mem’ry said, ‘He comes, to claim his 
Th’ anbidden tear forsook her down-cast 


eye, 
To kiss that cheek with loveliest colours 
spread, 
So, gently stealing from the half-veil’d sky, 
The dew-drop trembles on the rose’s 
head: 





* An incorrect and imperfect copy of 
this poem having found its way into print 
some time since, we are induced to repub- 
lish it at the desire of the fair aut‘sress.— 

IT. 


Gewt. Mac. December, 1821. 
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So looks that rose, when morn’s reviving 
ray [genial day. 
Unfolds the varied sweets of summer’s 


And why that sigh? and why that speak- 
ing tear? 
Could Anna doubt her lover’s long-tried 
trath }— 
Ab! no! she knew him gen’rous, kind, 
sincere ; 
And, with the ardour of confiding youth, 
Return’d his love; nor vainly strove to 
hide [so dear a guide, 
Her cherish’d hope, through life te own 


Yes, he was dear: yet still the tear would 


flow ; 
And struggling sighs would still her bo- 
som heave. 
Say, ye, whose breasts with kindred feel- 
ings glow, 
Why, in love’s brightest hour, did Anna 
grieve ? 
Say—for you best can paint th’ obtrusive 
fears, 
That chill’d her heart’s warm tide, and 
dimm’d her eyes with tears, 


And ye, who, proud of beauty’s envied 
reign, 

In dress and folly waste its fleeting day, 

Learn, ere its pow’r has lock’d the lover’s 
chain, 

And man imperious claims perpetual 


sway— 

Oh ! learn to doubt, while Flatt’ry wings 
the hours, [fading flow’rs. 

And strews in Hymen’s path its swiftly- 


“ Obey !”—The word sounds harsh to 
Beauty’s ear: 
And Beauty’s lip will oft its pow’r deny : 
But Anna, taught by Virtue’s rules severe, 
Own’d its full force, and view’d with 
anxious eye 
The future scene, to Henry’s fancy fair ; 
For, oh! his love was strong, his heart de- 
void of care. 


She knew he lov’d, yet fear’d her pow’r to 
please, 
When youth’s bright tints and ’witching 
smiles were fled— 
Fear’d the cold glance that bids love’s cur- 
rent freeze, 
While Hope and Joy their with’ring 
blossoms shed— 
Th’ affected tone, that Truth’s warm bo- 
som stings, 
And all the cheerless train, unblest In- 
diff’rence brings. 


Sweet maid! thy Henry own’d a charm 


more rare 
Tban beauty boasts, or joyous youth 
can give. = 
is 
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His eye had trac’d it on thy brow so fair : 
And, while he vow’d for thee alone to 
live, 
He felt its pow’r, and thank’d benignant 
heav’n, [was giv’n. 
That to his longing arms so rich a boon 


Thus, when, beneath Ausonia’s cloudless 
sky 

Th’ observant traveller delights to rove, 

While the gay landscape smiles, his rap- 


tur’d eye 
Marks the rich promise of the golden 
grove, 
Where flow’rs and fruit the ambient air 
perfume, 


And, through the varying year, in sweet 
succession bloom. 





SERENADE 


From The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley. 


LOVE wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps ! 

O for Music’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme, 
For Beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 
Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 

The distant beds of flowers revealing. 
O wake and live, 

No dream can give 

A shadow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 

No longer sleep, 
From lattice peep, 
And list the tale that Love is telling. 





TO THE BRITISH PATRIOT. 
WHEN the sun-shine of peace is o’ersha- 
dow’d and past, [on the blast ; 
And the breath of Destruction swells high 
When the sword of the Rebel gleams bright 
from afar, [war : 
And the mountain re-echoes the thunder of 
When the war-drum of Traitors strikes loud 
on his ear, [appear ; 
And the foes of his country by thousands 
In the whirlwind of death let the Patriot 
stand 
Unmov’d as the oak of his own native land, 


When the signal of war and of vengeance 
is giv’n, [to heav’n ; 
And the ensigao unfurls his proud banners 
Though the swift wing of Death whistle 
close by his head, [the dead; 
And his pathway to glory be strewed with 
Though the steel of the foe may be aim’d 
at his heart, [may desert ; 


And the coward, all trembling, his post 

In the whirlwind of death let the Patriot 
stand, 

Unmov’d as the oak of bis own native land. 





~ 
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When the; hosts of Rebellion pour in like a 
ood, [with blood ; 

And the dust of his garment is mingled 
Though legions on legions encircle him 
round, (kis ground. 

In the carnage of death let him still keep 
When the best and the bravest shall fall 
in his eyes, [arise. 

Let the fire of his bosom to vengeance 
As the tall mountain-oak let the Patriot 
stand, {from his hand. 

And the blood-thirsty Traitor shall flee 


When the foes of his country before him 
shall fly, [through the sky, 
And the proud shout of triumph resounds 
Let him thiok on the praise that his King 
shall bestow, [brow. 
On the laurel of conquest encircling his 
But if Death’s mournful list his lov’d name 
should contain, [slain, 
And the Patriot add to the heaps of the 
Sweet, sweet, are the tears Heaven’s mercy 
shall shed, (head. 
In the dew-drops of morn, on theWarrior’s 


Durham. F. F. 





To the Memory of Mr. Epwanp West * 
JN the quench’d lustre of his bright career, 
We mourn each social tie, untimely 
riven ; (endear, 
The worth which binds, the graces that 
And every hope—except the hope of 
Heaven. 
Was he thus early from our love remov’d, 
Mature for bliss ; or did impending woe, 
Or danger threaten, that his Maker prov’d 
His faith, and our submission, by this 
blow ? 
Inquire no more, nor murmur—he is gone! 
The son, the husband, father, brother, 
friend— 
Gone to the keeping of the Holy One, 
Till Nature’s toils, like thine, sweet 
Edward, end ! 
Jane West. 





TO FEAR, 


WHEN Night assumes her murky hour, 
Where Ignorance abides ; 

Aided by Superstition’s pow’r, 
What madd’ning Fear presides ! 

While coward Conscience hides its head, 
And fancy’d horror fears, 

And strives to shun the phantom’s tread, 
It thinks at least it hears. 


But Reason thro’ the darkest gloom 
Darts her angelic ray, 
Drives Superstition to the tomb, 


And trenzy’d Fear away ! T.N. 





* See Obituary, p. 570. 
HISTO- 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Budget for the year 1822 was 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 27th of November by the Minister 
of Finance; who stated, that the esti- 
mates for 1822 would be nearly 890 
millions of frances, which is an excess 
over this year of seven millions; but the 
Ways and Means were more than com- 
mensurate to it. 

On the 14th inst. his Most Christian 
Majesty signed an Ordinance, appointing 
anew Ministry. M. Peyronnet, a Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, is made 
Minister of Justice and Keeper of the 
Seals ; Viscount Montmorency, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; the Duke of Belluoo 
(Marshal Victor), Minister at War; M. 
Corbiere, a Member of the Chamber of De- 
puties, Minister of the Interior ; the Mar- 
quis de Clermont Tonnerre, Minister of 
Marine; and M. de Villele, a Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of 
Finance. 

The first public act of the new French 
Ministry has been a communication, 
signed by the King, to the Chamber of 
Deputies, announcing that the Bill for 
continuing the odious Censorship for 
five years, has been withdrawn. 

All the late French Ministers, with the 
exception of M. de Richelieu, have re- 
ceived marks of the royal favour—some 
have been raised to the Peerage, and all, 
with the exception we bave stated, have 
been appointed Ministers of State and 
Members of the Privy Council. 

SPAIN. 

The accounts from Spain represent 
affairs there becoming serious. The 
cities of Cadiz and Seville refused to 
acknowledge, or even admit within the 
walls of those cities, the military Com- 
mandants sent down by the Government. 
An address from the former city directed 
to the Cortes, signed by the Political Pre- 
fect Jauregny, and all the constituted au- 
thorities of the place, is couched in terms 
of the most reproachful bitterness, and 
levelled substantially at the King him- 
self. At Seville, and throughout Anda- 
lusia’ generally, there is said to prevail 
a more than common ferment.— The 
Cadiz address, and the defiance of the 
King’s orders therein manifested, became 
the subject of a message from Ferdinand 
to the Cortes on the 25th ult. in which 
he called on them to co-operate with 
energy, in concert with his Government, 





in taking steps that the prerogatives of 
the Crown, as well as public liberty, 
might be preserved inviolate. The Cor- 
tes assured the King of their co-opera- 
tion. The disposition of the North-west 
of Spain is no less hostile to Ministers 
than that of Andalusia. An address 
from Corunna, breathing language 
equally violent, is given in the French 
papers. 

Letters from Barcelona confirm the 
accounts of the fever in that town hav- 
ing entirely disappeared. 

PORTUGAL. 

Extract of a letter from Lisbon dated 
December 9.—‘ The Pernambuconians 
have declared themselves independent. 
A Vessel arrived in the Tagus with up- 
wards of 100 passengers, who had escaped 
from that province; every European was 
about to embark. I was present to-dayfat 
the patriarchal Chapel: the King and his 
nobility were present; it was a very im- 
posing spectacle. His Majesty appeared 
exceedingly dejected and cast dowm. As- 
sassination and robbery are become very 
frequent. The report to the Intendant of 
Police, for the last ten weeks, amounted 
to 384 assassinations in Portugal. It is 
most unsafe to go out afterdark. We are 
on the eve of some great change. The 
King was without money to pay his daily 
expences the other day; with difficulty 
some was procured for his present subsis- 


tence. 
GERMANY. 

Letters from the Tyrol announce an ex- 
traordinary event, which was productive 
of melancholy consequences :—“ A high 
mountaia in the Pustesthal (between the 
former bishopric of Brixen and Carinthia) 
suddenly gave way, and was precipitated 
upon the hamlet of Muda. The whole 
valley of Mada was in an instant covered 
with earth, rocks, and forests. Several 
small lakes had existed on this mountain, 
and now a new one has been formed. It 
is not yet known what number of lives 
have been lost through this catastrophe.” 


TURKEY, &c. 

The invasjon of Turkey by the Persians 
is confirmed. They have entered Wan 
and Topralkali, in Armenia ; and are be- 
lieved to have taken Bagdad, ‘They are 
besieging Kars end Erzetum, the only de- 
fences of the empire on that side, It is 
stated, in an article from Constantinople, 
that the ambassadors of the European 
Powers, without exception, have for some 
time 
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time past signified to the Porte that it 
must hasten to accede to the terms of 
Russia, otherwise it cannot expect any 
support from their Sovereigns, M. Zea 
had demanded an audience of the Grand 
Vizier, and commenced negociations to ob- 
tain also an audience of the Sultan,without 
being obliged to give the usual presents. 
This has been counteracted by an intrigue, 
and the audience has not taken place. — 
The Empire is so ill directed, so embar- 
rassed within and without, that one might 
doubt almost whether a war with Russia is 
necessary to lead it to ruin. 


AMERICA, &c, 


The American navy has struck a deci- 
sive blow against the hordes of pirates that 
infest the seas of the West Indies. Off 
Cape Antonio, on the 16th of October, 
a small fleet of buccaneers, consisting of 
four schooners and one sloop, was descri- 
ed by the United States brig Enterprise, 
in the act of plundering a merchant ves- 
sel, and she succeeded in capturing the 
whole of them. The crews were sent to 
Charleston for trial. 

The celebrated Joseph Lancaster has 
established a Paper in Baltimore, which 
he calls “ The Friend of Man,” to be pub- 
lished monthly, at three dollars for thirteen 
numbers, 

Letters from Carthagena contain a mi- 
mute and accurate detail of the persons 
killed and wounded at the battle of Cara- 
bono, which appears to have been one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts, considering 
the small number of persons engaged in 
it, which has ever been witnessed. Out 
of 380 English who entered the field, only 
710 left it alive, and the destruction among 
the Royalists and Patriots appears to have 
been equally severe. After taking posses- 
sion of Carthagena, a part of the Patriot 
Army was dispatched to the neighbouring 
towns; but finding they hadjalready declar- 
ed themselves independent of the Mother 
Country, the army returned to Carthage- 
na, and the letters from thence express a 
hope, that the war in that quarter, like 
that in Peru, would end without further 
bloodshed. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Extraordinary Shipwreck.—The Ame- 
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riean South Seaman, Essex, of 250 tons, G. 
Pollard, master, from Nantucket, being on 
the 19th of November, 1820, in lat. 47 
deg. S. long. 118 W. was struck by a 
whale of the largest class, with such force 
under the cat-head, that the sea rushed 
into the cabin windows; every man on 
deck was knocked down, and the bows 
being stove completely in, the vessel filled, 
and went on her beam ends. By cutting 
away the masts the vessel righted; the 
upper deck was then scuttled; and 
some water and bread were procured 
for the two boats, in which the captain 
and crew, in expectation of falling in with 
some vessel, remained three days by the 
wreck, but were compelled at length to 
abandon it. On the 20th of December, 
they made Ducie’s Island, at which place 
the boats remained one week; but the 
island affording hardly any nourishment, 
they resolved on venturing for the Conti- 
nent, leaving behind three men, The two 
boats, soon after leaving the island, parted. 
One of them, containing only three men, 
was picked up by an American whaler, 
about 60 days after the wreck. The other 
in which the Captain was, was fallen in 
with by another whaler, 90 days from the 
time of their leaving the island, Only two of 
her crew then survived, and their account 
of their sufferings was dreadful in the ex- 
treme. From bunger, they had been reduc- 
ed; to the painful necessity of killing and 
devouring each other. Eight times lots 
had been drawn, and eight human beings 
had been sacrificed to afford sustenance to 
those that remained; and,on the daythe ship 
encountered them, the Captain and the boy 
had also drawn lots,and it had been thus de- 
termined that the poor boy should die! 
But, providentially, the whaler hove in 
sight and took them in, and they were re- 
stored to existence. Captain Raine, of the 
Surrey, having learnt this melancholy tale 
at Valparaiso, whence be was to sail for 
New South Wales, resolved to make Du- 
cie’s Island in his way, to rescue the three 
men left there, if still in existence. On 
nearing the island a gun was discharged, 
and shortly after the three poor men were 
seen to issue forth from the woods. The 
boats were presently lowered, and the men, 
with considerable difficulty, owing to a 
heavy surf, were got on board. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The disturbances in the South of Ire- 
land still continue; and the Irish papers 
contain numerous accounts of nocturnal 
outrages, robberies, and murders, of the 
most daring nature. A horrible massacre 
of a family of seventeen persons has taken 
place in the county of Tipperary, at a 





considerable distance from those parts of 
Limerick which have been recently agi- 
tated. The place was the residence of a 
better kind of farmer named Shea, who 
had recently put out some under tenants 
at will, as they are called, who held with- 
out lease, by civil bill process, and had 
possessed himself of their lands, For _~ 
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he was served with a notice, that, unless 
he restored the old occupants, he should 
suffer for it; and being determined to pre- 
serve his property, and to resist the attack 
with which he was menaced, he provided 
himself with fire-arms, in sufficient nam- 
ber for good defence, and got into his 
house two or three neighbours of resolute 
character for his help. These precau- 
tions, it seems, were fatally rendered use- 
less; for, at a late hour on Monday 
night, he and his numerous family, con- 
sisting in all of about seventeen, men, 
women, and children, found the dwelling- 
house in flames around them. Shea, the 
owner, appears to have been the first to 
burst out on his assailants, but was in- 
stantly shot, and thrown back into the 
flames; another making a similar attempt 
shared the same fate; and, before the 
murderers departed, every person in the 
house was burned to death. 

On the night of Thursday, the 22d Nov. 
a gang of ruffians broke into the house of 
Major Collis, at Tralee Spa, in the county 
of Kerry, and barbarously murdered the 
venerable owner, that they might more 
securely plunder the house. 

An atrocious murder at Knockadoo, 
near Boyle, in the county of Roscommon, 
is confirmed in all its hideous details. 

The Bishop of Killaloe and family, hav- 
ing been threatened to be murdered, left 
their palace in the greatest haste, without 
even a change of linen, and have since 
arrived in England. 

The Dublin Papers announce the actual 
opening of the Special Commissions at 
Limerick, on the 15th Dec. with a detail 
of the formalities which attended that pro- 
ceeding. The two Knights of the Shire 
were on the County Grand Jury. The 
foreman of the City Grand Jury was the 
Hon. J. Vereker; and in each list are to 
be found the names of many of the prin- 
cipal families in that part of the kingdom. 
Baron M‘Clelland delivered the charge 
in the County Court, reciting and explain- 
ing the provisions of the White-boy Act 
of 1776; and of the Riot Act which was 
passed by the Irish Parliament iu the 
27th of his late Majesty. The Learned 
Judge recommended it to the Magistrates 
to arrest any persons who might be in the 
secrets of the insurgents ; whom also the 
Magistrates were bound to swear, and, on 
their refusal to swear, to commit them to 
prison. He farther advised, that all 
“suspicious” persons roving about, and 
Strangers in the country, and “likely to 
diffuse the wicked spirit” now afloat, 
should be called upon to give bail, and in 
case of refusal committed until the next 
Assises. These last-enumerated acts of 


Magisterial prerogative and duty are 
Strong indications, it must be acknow- 
ledged, of dangerous times, and are mani- 
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festly such as must seek their justification 
iu cases of extreme necessity. The num- 
ber of prisoners for trial in the county 
gaol is 49, of whom 4 are charged with 
murder, 13 with assembling by night and 
housebreaking, 2 with highway robbery, 
2 with having arms and gunpowder con- 
cealed, 2 administering unlawful oaths, 
12 assaulting Crown witnesses, and 12 
sundry other offences. In the City of 
Limerick there are 24 for trial, of whom 
8 are indicted capitally. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Trigonometrical Survey.—Capt. Veitch 
and Mr. Drummond, the engineer officers 
entrusted with the condact of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey in the North of Scot- 
land, have recently finished their task in 
Orkney and Zetland, by establishing in 
those clusters of islands the several posi- 
tions which serve to connect them with 
the main land of Scotland, and which, 
when completed in the subordinate details, 
will settle accurately the geography of 
this quarter of the empire. In their ope- 
rations they were attended by the Protec- 
tor gun-brig, Capt. Hewet commander ; 
and that gentleman was employed, at the 
same time, in a nautical survey of vari- 
ous harbours among those islands, which 
stood in need, particularly in Zetland, of 
more accurate charts than have yet been 
given to mariners. 

In excavating the ground in Micklegate, 
York, for the purpose of makiug cellars 
to three new h , some h bones, 
and deep black mould, evidently consti- 
tuted of animal or vegetable decomposed 
matter, were discovered; and, a day or 
two after, a sepulchral urn, in the most 
perfect state as to proportion, colour, and 
parts; a few fragments of lacrymatories, 
and several unquestionable Roman coins, 
were also dug up. It would appear that 
the great Roman road or street ran 
through Micklegate, and that the present 
site of the newly-discovered bones is a 
portion of that extensive burying-place 
of the Romans which appears to com- 
mence North of the Bisbophill, and to 
terminate with the plain tamulus which 
stands beyond the mount. The urn is of 
red clay, without letters, ornaments, or 
embossment. 

Nov, 19. A suit having been instituted 
in the Dean’s Consistory Court at Litch- 
field, against Robert Green, keeper of the 
Bridge toll-gate in that City, for wilful 
and corrupt perjury on obtaining a mar- 
riage licence from the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
curate of St. Martin’s, in Birmingham, 
and articles having been exhibited which 
he admitted to be true, asenterice was pro- 
nounced against him in open Court, and a 
very solemn admonition was given to him 
by 
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by the Very Reverend theDean, who pointed 
out to Green the enormity of the crime of 
perjury, both as it regarded him in his 
social and religious capacity, in the most 
serious and impressive terms. The said 
Robert Green was also condemned in full 
costs of suit. 

Dec.1. An alarming fire broke out soon 
after six o’clock, at the Queen’s Head 
public-house, in High-street, Brompton, 
Kent. So rapid was the course of the 
devouring element, that every article of 
furniture, linen, &c. was destroyed, and 
the inmates barely escaped with their 
lives. One woman, a near neighbour, 
was so alarmed, that she fell in a fit and 
shortly expired. A poor man, also, who 
resided near the spot, and who had been 
unwell, was so much agitated by fear, 
that he expired the next day. An elderly 
woman, who kept a small! school, and a 
young woman, a cripple, both residing 
near, were so dreadfully alarmed by the 
terrific appearance of the flames, as well 
as from apprehension of not being able to 
make their escape, that they fell victims 
to their fears, and expired the next day, 
literally from fright. 

Dec. 4. The Dasher steam-packet, with 
her Royal Highness the Princess Au- 
gusta and suite, arrived at Ramsgate from 
Calais. Her’ Royal Highness landed at 
four p.m. and proceeded immediately 
for Sittingbourne, where she slept, and 
arrived in London the next day. 

Extract of a letter from Lincolnshire.— 
“* Our distress is very great indeed, and 
our apprehensions, God knows, our rea- 
sonable apprehensions, are yet much 
greater still! All our low grounds are 
under water. The Fens, the Isle of Hol- 
derness, and all around, look like a sea, 
Even where the land is not thus flooded, 
it is so quagmired by the wet weather, 
that the cattle cannot pasture, and the 
corn cannot be sown. What little grain 
has been sown is probably washed away.” 

Reduction of Tithes.—The Rev. J. H. 
Croome, Rector of Earl and Monk Soham, 
at the late tithe dinner, made a deduction 
of 10 per cent. The Rector of Holes- 
worth has, unsolicited, made a reduction 
of 15 per cent. The Rev. Dr. Hay has 
reduced his composition for the parish 
of Bolton 10 per cent. This same gentle- 
man, four years ago, reduced the compo- 
sition 10 per cent. The Rev. Mr. Free- 
Jand, of Hockeston, has deducted 15 per 
cent. The Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Gillingham, 
near Beccles, has reduced 10 per cent. 
The Rev, A. T. O. Lemon, Brampton, 
near Beccles 15 per cent. The Rev. Mr. 
Bard, of Wheatacre, has given notice of 
his intention of returning 15 per cent. 
The Rev. H. Hasted has deducted 10 


and 15 per cent. from the tithes of Hor- 
ningheath, at his late audit. 


Similar re- 
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ductions have been made at numerous 
other places. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Court or Cuancery, Nov. 22- 
The Attorney General v. the Skinners’ 
Company. . 
This day the Lord Chancellor gave judg- 
ment in this case: it came before him im the 
shape of an appeal from the Vice Chancel- 
lor; and it originally was an information by 
the Attorney General, as to the conduct of 
the Skinners’ Company, with respect to 
some property left by Sir A. Judd, to 
endow a free Grammar School at Ton- 
bridge, in Kent. His Lordship then went 
through the whole of the pleadings on 
both sides, by which it appeared, that 
Sir A. Judd, an Alderman of London, had, 
by a sort of testamentary deed, bequeath- 
ed, previous to the year 1554, the sum of 
S0/. per annum, arising out of two estates ; 
one in the parish of Allhallows, Grace- 
church-street, and the other jn *ue parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex, for the pay- 
ment of 20/. a year to a master, 8/. a 
year to an usher, and 2/. a year for the 
reparation of his Grammar-school at Ton- 
bridge, in Kent. This was bequeathed, 
if it could be called a testamentary deed, 
to the Master and Wardens of the Skiu- 
ners’ Company, to be by them applied 
for the purposes before mentioned. — 
There were, however, other estates pur- 
chased by the money of Judd, but left in 
his name and that of one Thomas Fisher, 
for the maintenance of some alms- houses ; 
but all this property had, in 250 years, 
augmented so much in value as to be 
worth several thousands a year; which 
the Skinners’ Company claimed the right 
of appropriating to the purposes intended 
and meant in what was called the will of 
Sir A. Judd. On the one side it had been 
contended, that the Act of the 43d of 
Elizabeth had a retrospect as well asa 
prospect; and that it not only was meant 
and intended to make all invalid wills for 
charitable purposes good in future, but 
that it made this invalid will of Sir A. 
Judd (if it was invalid) good in the retro- 
spect, ithaving been framed before the 
enactment of this statute for a consider- 
able time. In support of this, a case 
somewhat similar to the present had been 
cited, out of the first Chancery Reports, by 
Hubbard ; in which, it being referred to 
him and another, they decided it on the 
ground of the statute of the 43d of Eliza- 
beth. His Lordship also cited four cases 
from Lord Nottingham’s manuscripts, in 
which that learned lord decided them all 
on the construction he put upon the 43d 
of Elizabeth. His Lordship (Lord Eldon) 
could not, however, conceive how this Sta- 
tute had received such an extensive con- 
struction, since it only appointed that 
Commissioners 
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Commissioners might be lawfully nomi- 
nated to enquire into, and reform, the 
abuse of donations or bequests for chari- 
table purposes ; for if that Act could ren- 
der a trust of Sir A. Judd’s valid, which 
had been made long before its enactment 
(and which he, perbaps, was in law unable to 
make), there was nosaying how far back its 
effects might be carried. The Vice Chan- 
cellor had declared that an account should 
be taken of all the messuages, lands; te- 
nements, hereditaments and premises, and 
of the rents, profits, and issues, arising 
from the same, with the nature of their 
application by the Skinners’ Company, 
bequeathed to them by Sir A. Judd, in 
trust, for the maintenance of the School at 
Tonbridge. He should therefore no fur- 
ther ¢ sturb that decree, than by infusing 
some words, in order to leave the question 
open, whether the will of Sir A, Judd was 
a valid one or not. 

Saturday, Nov. 24.—The King, v. Wea- 
ver, Arrowsmith, and Shackell. This was 
an information filed by the Attorney-gene- 
ral against Robert Thomas Weaver, priu- 
ter, and Thomas Arrowsmith and William 
Shackle, alleged proprietors, of the news- 
paper called “Jobo Bull,” for a libel 
upon the memory of Lady Caroline 
Wrottesley. The libel appeared on the 
15th of January, 1821. The article was 
headed ** Queen’s Visitors,” and it charged 
Lady Wrottesley, deceased, with having 
in her life-time carried on an intrigue 
with a menial servant. Mr. Justice 
Bayley delivered the sentence of the 
Court: Weaver to pay a fine of 100/. to 
the King ; Shackell and Arrowsmith 500/. 
each; and all to be imprisoned nine 
months in the custody of the Marshal of 
the King’s Bench, and to give security 
for five years, themselves in 500/, and 
two sureties of 250/. each. 

Monday, Nov. 26.—The King, v. Blacow, 
Clerk, Mr. Justice Bayley pronounced 
seatence, for a libel on the late Queen 
(see p. 274): “The Court does order and 
adjudge, that you, Richard Blacow, do pay 
to the King a fine of 100/.; that you be 
imprisoned six months in the custody of 
the Marshal of the Marshalsea; and that 
you do farther find security for your good 
behaviour for five years, yourself in 500/. 
aud two sufficient sureties in 100/, each.” 

Tuesday, Dec. 3. 

At an early hour, the 3d battalion of 
the Ist regiment of Grenadier Guards, 
under the command of Col. Stewart, be- 
gan to assemble, in consequence of orders 
having been received at the Knightsbridge 
Barracks to hold themselves in readiness 
to march for Ireland. Passage-boats were 
ready at Paddington to convey the troops 
by the canal to Liverpool, where they 
are to embark for Dublin, and from thence 
will march to some of the disturbed coun- 
ves in the South of Ireland. 
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Wednesday, December 11. 
Rovart AcapDemy. 

The Prize subjects for the present year 
are, in Historical Painting, The Prodigal 
Son, from St. Luke; and ia Sculpture, 
Hemon and Antigone. Sophocies’s fine 
tragedy, on the latter subject, may in- 
fluence the noblest efforts of the chisel. 
The Greek tomb, the human figure, and 
the action, are equally calculated to form 
a piece of sculpture of the utmost classi- 
cal, anatomical, and natural beauty. 
Srseca or Sin T. Lawrence on Openine 

THE Royar ACADEMY. 

“ Gentlemen—I congratulate you on 
the decided improvement of one of the 
Schools of Art (the Life Academy), and 
the general alacrity displayed in all.— 
A spirit of emulation, so useful in all pro- 
fessions, is most particularly essential to 
the perfection of art. I caution you, Gen- 
tlemen, against too great reliance on that 
genius with which Nature has gifted you ; 
it is by perseverance alone, and not by 
natural talent, that you will be enabled 
to surmount the difficulties of art—those 
difficulties which enhance and give supe- 
riority to our profession over all others, 
While I congratulate you that the Life 
Academy has this year retrieved its cha- 
racter, I cannot omit still to enforce the 
necessity of a constant attention to cor- 
rectaess and purity of drawing ; and this 
too, in the most minute and apparently 
insigoificant parts, as wel] as in the ge- 
neral contour of the whole. The works 
of antiquity should never be absent from 
your memories; let no one depend upon 
the correctness of his eye for fidelity of 
representation, without having first form- 
ed his ideas of beauty from these ; for a 
knowledge of beauty is essential to that 
of truth, The Gentlemen who are candi- 
dates in historical painting I would ear- 
uestly advise, when inventing their com- 
positions, not to be led away by an at- 
tention only to a play of line and an har- 
monious adjustment of parts; but to let 
truth, nature, and simplicity be their 
guide, It is well known that the happi- 
ness of life is often lost by an inattention 
to known and vulgar truths; and in the 
same manner are the beauties of art miss- 
ed by overlooking those simple and affect- 
ing incidents which Nature presents to us 
every day. When inventing, Gentlemen, 
1 would advise you not to follow this or 
that great master, but to consider your 
subject as it would have taken place in 
reality ; rendering every thing subordi- 
nate to expression, for it is by expressivn 
alone we cav touch the heart.—‘ He who 
would make us feel, must feel himself,’ 
says a high authority ; and the experience 
of every day justifies the truth of the as- 
sertion. To attain the powers of expres- 
sion, | would recommend to you to make 
it your constant pursuit every oe 
our 
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hour of your lives; to concentrate your 
thoughts towards that point; for what- 
ever tends to fix and concentrate our 
thoughts, elevates us as thinking beings, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Dominichi- 
no, and Rembrandt, are the four greatest 
masters of expression, and from the 
sketches of these in existence, it is evi- 
dent that they made expression the pri- 
mary and constant object of their studies. 
The first designs of Leonardo for all his 
works, excepting those upon fortification 
and the mathematics, are highly-finished 
drawings of expression. For the charac- 
ters and expressions in his large picture 
of The Last Supper he appears all his life- 
time to have been searching through na- 
ture. Raphael seemed to have formed 
in his mind the whole of his intended 
work before putting a line upon paper, 
and all was regulated by expressiou, Do- 
minichino thought no line worthy of the 
painter that the mind did not draw before 
the hand. The portfolio of Rembrandt is 
like the page of Shakspeare—every draw- 
ing is in itself a drama—the passions 
speak for themselves ; composition, co- 
jour, arrangement of light and shade, all 
are lost in the power of expression. It is 
this, and this alone, that entitles our works 
to situations in the galleries of Monarchs, 
and by the side of the great efforts of ge- 
nius of different ages.”? 

Mr. A. Slade, butcher, of Tottenham 
Court Road, while standing on the side 
of the Edgware Road, adjusting the har- 
ness of his gig, between eight and nine 
o’clock in the evening, both he ard his 
gig were run down by a stage~-cuach, and 
Mr, Slade so injured that he is since dead: 
the coach, which was driven about the 
streets for mere sport by a drunken coach- 
man and his companions, was also upset. 
The Coroner's Inquest on the body brought 
in a verdict of Manslaughter against Tho- 
mas Stratford, the driver of the coach, who 
has been committed to Newgate for trial. 

Wednesday, Dec. 26. 

A new description of Exchequer Bills 
has been produced in the money-market, 
These Bills are issued for 50/. each, at 
two pence per cent, per diem, and are said 
to come through the Commissioners for 
building new Churches, 

The Leven frigate of 20 guns, Capt. 
Owen, and the Baraconta sloop, Capt. 
Cutfield, are fitting out at Woolwich, by 
order of Goverument, which, it is in- 
tended, shall shortly sail for the Gulf of 
Persia, on a survey. 

A plan has been suggested to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, by Lieut, Alfred Burton, 
of the Royal Marines, for the establish- 
ment of a code of Numeral Signals, of 
such a nature that they shall bé capable 
of communicating intelligence between 
vessels altogether ignorant of the language 
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ofeach other: If this measure be practi- 
cable, no one can harbour a doubt of its 
great utility; and we understand that 
Lieut. Burton is ready to answer any ob- 
jections which may be brought against its 
feasibility. In consequence of the eddy- 
winds, occasioned by the sails and rigging, 
preventing any great number of flags 
from being blown straight out, seldom 
more than three flags are used, and 
scarcely ever more than four. The pre- 
sent flags in use in the Navy, therefore, 
would perhaps be found quite as conve- 
nient as any others which might be in- 
vented. By these, taken three and three 
together, 999 sentences may be expressed ; 
and, by the addition of another substitute 
flag, four of these may be used together, 
and they may thus be made to express 
9999 sentences. For instance, supposing 
these three flags to represent the numbers 
1, 2, and 3; then, if the numbers 1, 2, 7, 
signify, “*1 am in distress for want of 
water;” No. 2, 3, 1, “My cargo has 
shifted ;” No, 3, 1, 2, “*Remain as you 
are; if possible, a life-boat shall be sent” 
— the signals 1, 2, 3—2, 3, 1—312, will 
express these several sentences in every 
language into which they may be tran- 
Jated. Lieutenant Burton, we are told, 
does not pretend to claim any merit be- 
yond that which may be allowed ‘him 
for suggesting the idea of rendering these 
signals applicable to all languages; and 
for this, simple as the notion appears when 
suggested, we think great credit is due to 
him. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lanz THEATRE. 

Dec. 22. Giovanni in Ireland, an Extra- 
vaganza Opera in three Acts. This piece 
has been got up for the holiday folks ; in 
lieu, we suppose, of the usual Christmas 
Pantomime. The first two Acts alone re- 
late to the vagaries of the libertine Gio- 
vanni. The third is entirely devoted to 
a representation of the Installation of 
Knights of the order of St. Patrick. 





Covent Garpen Tueatare. 

Dec. 1. The two Pages of Frederick the 
Great, an Afterpiece in two Acts. It is, 
we understand, an adaptation from the 
French, by a gentleman of the name of 
Poole, the author of a travestie of Hamlet. 
It is well acted, and has had a good run, 

Dec. 26. Harlequin and Mother Bunch, 
or the Yellow Dwarf, a new Pantomime, 
which for its splendid scenery, more than 
any other novelty, promises to be very 
successful. 


*,% Some Account of the late dreadful 
Storms will be given in our Supplement. 
Gazette 
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Nov. 24. Sir James Saumarez to be 
Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom ; 
Lord Northesk, Rear-Admira! of the United 
Kingdom; and the 61st Foot to bear on their 
colours aud appointments, the words “ Ta- 
lavera.” 

19th L, Drag.—Capt. Sir J. R. Eustace 
to be Major. 

Nov. 27. 20th ft, Col. James Maitland, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—33d. Brevet Major 
Chas. Kuight, to be Major.—38th. Brevet 


Lieut.-Col. Samuel Hall, to be Lieut.-Col. 
~—54th. Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Colquhoun 
Grant, to be Lieut..Col.—89b, Brevet 
Major James L. Basdett, to be Major. 

Whitehall, Nov. 27.—Earl of Wilton 
and Viscount Grey de Wilton, second son 
of the Earl of Grosvenor, by Eleanor his 
wife, only surviving child and heir of Tho- 
mas Earl of Wilton, deceased, to take aud 
use the surname of Egeiton only, and 
also bear the arms of Egerton only. 


[Ecclesiastical Preferments, &c. in our Supplement.] 
—— 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 8. At Edinburgh, the Lady of the 
Hon. H. T. Liddell, of a son and heir. 

Nov. 5. At Paris, the wife of Philip 
James Green, esq. his Majesty’s Consul 
General for the Morea, a daughter.—6. At 
the Vicarage, Clare, the wife of the Rev, 
H. Blunt, a son.—7, In Sidmouth-street, 
Mecklenburgh square, the wife of Wm. 
Cartwright, esq. a daughter.—8. In Great 
George-street, Westminster, the wife of C. 
King esq. a son,—23. In Southampton- 
buildings, the wife of Chas, Phillips, esq. 
barrister-at-law, a sun.—24. The wife of 
Lieut.-col. T. W. Forster, of Newport Pag- 
nell, a son.— 26, The wife of C. Raymond 
Barker, esq. of Blandford-street, a son.— 
27. At Exmouth, the Lady of Sir R. Gif- 
ford, Attorney-general, a son,—30. At Ge- 
neva, the wife of F. D. Swann, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Stutton, near Ipswich, the 
wife of Rev. T. Mills, a son. 

Dec. 1. At Bryo, Glamorganshire, the 
Hon, Lady Morris, a daughter.—At Har- 


grave Rectory, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of Rev. Wm. Baker, a son.—2. At Ken- 
sington, the wife of Wm. Wilberforce, jus. 
esq. a son and heir.—The wife of Charles 
Walmesiey, esy. of Westwood House, Lan- 
shire, a daughter.—8, At Woolwich, the 
wife of James Thompson, esq. R. M. a 
daugbter.—9. At Weald Hall, Essex, the 
wife of Christ. Thos, Tower, Esq. a dau.— 
10. At Kensington, the wife of Harrison 
Gordon Codd, esq. a daughter,—In Cado- 
gan Terrace, the wife of Heary Kobert 
Pearson, esq. a son.—11, At Leyton, Es- 
sex, the wife of Robert H. Innes, esq. a 
daughter.—~At Brighton, the wife of Capt. 
Lempriere, Royal Artillery, a daughiter.— 
At Edgertos Lodge, near Huddersfield, the 
wife of Rev. H. J. Maddock, a son.—14, 
At the Earl of Lonsdale’s seat, Cottesmore, 
Rutlandshire, Lady Eleanor Lowther, a 
son.—16. At Woburn Abbey, the Duchess 
of Bedford, a san.-At Brompton, the wife 
of William Horseley, Mus, Bac, of twins. 


EEE 


MARRIAGES. 


July2, At Madras, Lieut.-col, Marshall, 
Paymaster at the Presidency, to Maria 
Letitia, dau. of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, esq. 
Deputy Master Attendant. 

Oct. 22, At Paris, the Baron de Gave- 
dele Geanny, to Eliza, widow of George, 
son of late Sir E. Dering, bart. of Surren- 
den Dering. 

30. Lieut.-col. Johnson, 86th reg. to 
Emma Julia, dau. of Wm. Sims, esq. of 
Hubert’s Hall, Essex, 

31. Rev. Thos. Gronow, of Court Her- 
bert, Glamorganshire, to Mary Anne, dau. 
of the late Dr. J. Miers Lettsom. 

Capt. Clatterbuck, 65th reg. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of late Hon. Thomas Lyon, 
of Hetton House, near Durham. 

Nov. 2. Rev. Geo. Hemming, Hampton, 
Middlesex, to Elizabeth, daughter of W. 
Yate, esq. of Boughton, Cheshire. 

13, Sir Fred. Triese Morshead, bart. of 
Derwent, Cumberland, to Jane, dau. of 
Robert Warwick, esq. of Warwick-hall, 
in the same county. 

Gent, Mac. December, 1821. 


\] 


20. At Halsall, Lancashire, James, 5th 
son of John Foster, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of Rev. Richard 
Loxham, Rector of Halsall. 

29. At St Margaret’s, Westminster, by 
the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, M. A. Vicar of 
Albrighton, Salop, Astley Paston Cooper, 
esq. of Cheverells, Herts, fourth son of 
the late Rev. Samuel Lovick Cooper, of 
Great Yarmouth, nephew and heir to Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, bart. to Elizabeth 
Harriet, only child of William Rickford, 
esq. M. P. for Aylesbury. 

Dec. 3, The Rev. S, H. Alderson, Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, to dau. of 
Philip Bennet, esq. Rougham-hall, Suffolk. 

10. At Wynyard, Durham, the seat of 
Lord Stewart, Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. 
and M. P. for the City of Durham, to 
Emily Jane James, sister to the Marquis 
of Londonderry. 

13. Capt. James A. Murray, R. N. ne- 
phew to the Duke of Athol, to Harriet, dau, 
of late Wm. Coupland, esq. of Shrewsbury, 

( To be continued in the Supplement.) 
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OBITUARY. 


Tut Countess of BesBporoucu. 
Nov. 11. At Florence, Henrietta- 

Frances Countess of Besborough; born 
June 16, 1761; and married in Novem- 
ber 1780, to Vi >» now 
Earl of Besborough; by whom she had 
issue, John-William Viscount Duncan- 
non ; hon. Frederick-Cavendish Ponson- 
by; hon. William-Francis-Spencer Pon- 
sonby; and a daughter, now Lady Caro- 
line Lamb. Grief for the loss of the in- 
fant son of the Hon. William, Ponsonby, 
it issaid, caused her Ladyship’s death. 
Her Ladyship died in the presence of the 
Earl of Besborough aud Mr. Ponsonby. 
The hody has been removed tothis coun- 
try; her Ladyship having expressed a 
wish to be interred in the family-vault of 
the Cavendishes at Derby. Lady Bes- 
borough and the late Duchess of Devon- 
shire were called the rival sisters—in 
beauty and accomplishments they had 
few equals. 


ne 





Ricat Hon, Lorp HENNIKER. 

Dec. 4. At his bouse, Stratford, Essex, 
in bis 70th year, John Lord Henniker, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. &e. &c; born 
April 19, 1752; succeeded his father 
April 18, 1803 ; married Emily, daughter 
of Robert Jones, of Duffrin, Glamorgan- 
shire, but had no issue. He sat in Par- 
liament about ten years for the County 
of Rutland; and in 1813 was elected 
M. P. for Stamford ; but retired from Par- 
liament in 1818. 

He was a sound and able Scholar, and 
duly estimated in the seminaries of Eton 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was a man of liberal and enlightened 
ideas; he was a true friend to those who 
were honoured with his regard; always 
candid and sincere to those who solicited 
favours, or protection; he was manly 
and open, never keeping any one in sus- 
pence,—at once negativing the petition 
if not to be granted, and, on the con- 
trary, sparing no exertion to serve those 
he could benefit by his assistance. 

He was.a kind and indulgent master, 
seldom changing a domestic, and at his 
death the greater part of them had been 
many years in his service. He was a 
good landlord, and had always the wel- 
fare of his tenants at heart. He was 
eharitable to the poor, and easy of access 
to the most humble supplicant. To many 
of the great charities of the Metropolis 
he was a liberal contributor, and merit 
in distress never reached his notice with- 
out relief, for be was agenerous promoter 
of scientific research, and the constant 
encourager of literary genius. In his 


parliamentary career, he always shewed 








himself a steady and consistent friend to 
his King and country. Such a man must 
be ever deplored as a great loss to soci- 
ety, and long lamented by bis relatives 
and friends. He is succeeded in his title 
and estate by his nephew, John-Minet 
Henniker, esy, of Lincoln’s-inn. 

The writer of this article takes this 
opportunity of acknowledging, with pride 
of heart, that for thirty years past he had 
the honour of his acquaintance, not only 
being a witness to many enlightened 
acts of benevolence, but of partaking 
also himself in many proofs of his friendly 
regard. 





Sir Martin Browne Fovkes, Bart. 

Dec. 11. In Mansfield-street, Sir Mar- 
tin Browne Folkes, of Hillington, Nor- 
folk, Bart. F. R.S. and M. P. for King’s 
Lynn. He was the only son of Martin 
Folkes, esq. by Mary, only daughter of 
Sir W. Browne, M, D. and was created 
a Baronet in 1774. He married Fanny, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Tur- 
ner, of Warham, Norfolk, bart. by whom 
he had a large family. 





Carr. Georce Ropney Brane. 

May 18. At Loodeanah, in the East 
Indies, at the early age of 30, Captain 
George Rodney Blahe, of the Bengal 
Engineers. He was the second son of 
Sir Gilbert Blane, bart. Physician to his 
Majesty. He had, by his uncommon ta- 
lents and important services, attained a 
high character in his profession for so 
young a man, and a few features of his 
life may not prove uninteresting, as a 
pattern to other young men who may be 
candidates for distinction in the like ho- 
nourable and useful pursuits of active life. 

He received his classical education at 
the Charter-house, under Dr. Raine, who 
expressed a high opinion of his capacity 
and acquirements ; and he stood very 
high in character in the next seminary 
of education which he attended—the 
Military College at Marlow, which be 
joined in the year 1804, as a cadet of the 
East India Company. He went there on 
the department of the Line, but was 
transferred to that of the Ordnance, on 
account of his superior turn for mathe- 
maticks; and the immediate occasion of 
it was, the particular notice which he 
met with from Mr, Pitt. This distin- 
guished statesman, then prime minister, 
being ona visit for a few days with some 
of his friends at Lord Carrington’s, at 
High Wycomb, in July 1805, paid a visit 
one morning to Marlow, where they not 
only inspected the cadets at their field 
exercises, but attended at a trial of their 
proficiency 
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proficiency in education. Young Blane 
was asked, where is the sun vertical at 
this moment? a watch being shewn him. 
After a short consideration, he put his 
finger on the spot on the globe; upon 
which Mr. Pitt, with an air of good hv- 
mour, and a gesture of surprise, said, 
«* well done, I am glad they did not ask 
me this*.’’ He completed his education 
at Woolwich, where he was equally dis- 
tinguished, and being pronounced fully 
educated, embarked for India in 1807 ; 
where, on his arrival, he was selected for 
the corps of Engineers. 

The first years of his service were 
chiefly employed in surveying. He as- 
sisted in surveying the interior of the 
province of Cuttack, and conducted in 
chief the survey of Saugor and the Sun- 
derbunds, and was thereafter employed 
in several operations of architecture, ci- 
vil and military. In 1814 he served in 
the Nepaul war, and directed the works 
at the seige of Kalunga under General 
Gillespie. This distinguished officer was 
killed in storming the place: Blane receiv- 
eda musket-ball in the arm, and having 
retired for a short time to the rear to 
have it extracted, returned into action. 
This proved one of the most severe cam- 
paigns ever carried on in India, the ene- 
my being a robust, hardy, and warlike 
tribe of Indian Highlanders, called the 
Goorkhahs, more’ formidable than the 
British arms had ever before encountered 
in Asia. After the taking of this fortress, 
the war was, in a few months, brought 
to a happy termination, under the able 
direction of General Ochterlony — and 
Capt. Blane was after this employed in 
surveying the skirts of the Hirmaleh 
mountains, near the sources of the Jum- 
na, and in repairing and adding to the 
fortifications of Loodeanah, on the river 
Setledge, the most remote post occupied 
by the British arms, and sometimes called 
the John o’Groat’s house of India. 

But the service upon which the Go- 
vernment of India have so highly recog- 
nised his merit, was that of the restora- 
tion of the antient canals of irrigation, 
which had been choked up for more than 
a hundred years, so as to be entirely in- 
efficient, and almost obliterated. In or- 
der to understand the importance and 
peculiar nature of this service, it is ne- 
cessary to explain, that large territories 
to the N. W. of Delhi depend entirely on 
artificial watering for their fertility, In 
the time of the Mogul emperors and their 
predecessors, though their rule was de- 
Spotic, it afforded protection to persons 





* This anecdote is on the authority of 
Mr. Fergusen, of Pitfour, M. P. for A- 
berdeenshire, who was one of the com- 
pany. 
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and property, and the annual repairs 
necessary for the efficiency of these ca- 
nals were vigilantly attended to. But on 
the death of Aurengzebe, the greatest 
and last of the Moguls, in 1707, the em- 
pire was torn to pieces by upstart pre- 
tenders, the irruption of predatory hordes 
from the West and South, particularly 
the Mabrattas, who first arose about this 
time; also by the invasion of Nadir 
Shaw, otherwise catled Kouli Khan, from 
Persia, in 1738; not to mention that of 
the commefcial nations of Europe some 
years later. In this state of anarchy aud 
insecurity, the pursuits of industry were 
neglected, the canals went to ruin, and 
with them agriculture ; the country be- 
came desolate, and the inhabitants were 
driven into habits of vagrancy and rob- 
bery.—The restoration of these canals 
had occurred to some of Lord Hastings’ 
predecessors, and for this purpose a sur- 
vey of the great canal of Delhi had ac- 
tually been made some years previous to 
his Lordship’s accession to the post of 
Governor General, but objections were 
stated that the work would prove so 
expensive and difficult as not to be advi- 
sable—Lord Hastings’ strong conception 
of the importance of it is said to have 
been derived from what passed at the 
trial of Mr. Hastings, which lasted 
from the year 1788 to 1795, and 
which his Lordship, being a peer, dili- 
gently attended in his place as a 
judge. Mr. Burke, the leader of the im- 
peachment, in one of those vehement 
declamations in which he decried not 
only the conduct of the prisoner, but of 
the British Government in. general, ex- 
claimed, “that if at that moment the 
English invaders were either to be ex- 
pelled, or voluntarily to abandon the 
country, they would leave behind no me- 
morial worthy of a great and enlightened 
nation ; no reformation or improvement 
of political or juridical institutions ; no 
monument of art, science, or beneficence; 
no vestige of their having occupied and 
ruled the country, except such traces as 
the vulture or the tiger leave behind 
them ; such only as would record them 
the shedders of the blood and the spoilers 
of the substance of the unoffending na- 
tives.” Whether this embittered invec- 
tive was well founded or not, it could 
not fail to leave such an impression on 
the patriotic and benevolent mind of the 
present Governor General as to render 
him anxious to redeem the British ho- 
nour, by removing in future every sem- 
blance of truth from charges so degrad- 
ing and injurious to our national charac- 
ter. It is not therefore surprising that, 
at an early period of his administration, 
he should have taken up the idea of re- 
storing the canals. It was accordingly 
decided 
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decided on in 1814, and Capt. Blane, 
though then a subaltern, having already 
given eminent proofs of bis skill in ap- 
plying scientific principles to practical 
subjects, was nominated to that duty. 
The Nepaul war, and_ other inci- 
dents, prevented his being called on 
to commence the operations till 1817. 
The nature of the work is such as to re- 
quire a good deal of science, which the 
ancient natives of India certainly pos- 
sessed, as is clear from the existing 
monuments of their astronomical and 
algebraical knowledge. He employed 
this interval in making himself master 
of the most approved methods of con- 
ducting embankments and excavations, 
and procured from England all the best 
printed works on this subject; also the 
instrumentsand methods for takinglevels, 
constructing sluices, bridges, &c. also con- 
sultations, oral and written, from the late 
celebrated Mr.Rennie and other engineers, 
Embankments are reckoned some of the 
most difficult operations in engineering, 
even by English civil engineers, parti- 
cularly when they have to contend with 
floods, torrents, and shifting sands, as in 
India on the Jumna. With a mind en- 
thusiastically interested in his duties, 
and under the guidance of these lights 
and aids, he set about his operations in 
the autumn of 1817. Five years were 
prescribed to him for its completion, and 
an estimate of expence which be was not 
to exceed. It was executed in half that 
time, and considerably under the esti- 
mate. The chief difficulty consisted in 
constructing such an embankment where 
the water is taken from the Jumna, 
100 miles above Delhi, as would with- 
stand the floods. This, together with 
the excavation of the channel 180 miles 
in length, with the sluices and lateral 
branches, were completed in May 1820. 
As the waters were approaching the city, 
a great concourse of the inhabitants 
went out to meet them with acclama- 
tions, and throwing flowers and sweet- 
meats into the stream in token of their 
gratitude ; and when it came to flow in 
the streets of Delhi, such a scene of tu- 
multuous joy was exhibited as had never 
before been witnessed in India; for the 
people of that country haying always 
lived under despotic coercion, are not in 
the babit of giving vent to their feelings. 
As the water flowed through the streets, 
they exclaimed, that the iron age was 
past, and the golden age returned, call- 
ing down blessings on the British Go- 
vernment, and praying for its perpetuity. 
Such indeed was the value and sanctity 
attributed to this body of water, that it 
was anciently called, in the Oriental style, 
the River of Paradise, and the sea of 
fertility. But in order to understand 





Capt. George Rodney Blane. 
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why the city as well as the rural popula- 
tion partook in this exultation, it ougtit 
to be explained, that this great metropo- 
lis of the Indian empire had no pure 
water but what was supplied by the ca- 
nal, that of the Jumna at that part, and 
of the wells, being impregnated with foul 
and unwholesome admixtures, so that 
they had been without good water for 
more than a hundred years, Besides the 
beneficence peculiar to this enterprise, 
it is also the only great expenditure 
which merely as a pecuniary concern has 
been profitable to the company ; for small 
payments, as of old, will be required from 
those who enjoy the privilege of watering 
their fields from the canal, whereby the 
expence will soon be re-imbursed, and a 
clear annual profit will accrue to the 
Company. 

When the news of the water having 
arrived at Delhi reached the Presidency, 
the Supreme Council were so highly 
pleased with the expedition, success, and 
economy, with which this great work 
had been achieved, that they immediately 
appointed Capt. Blane superintendant of 
all canals in that quarter, and directed 
him to undertake the restoration of ano- 
ther called the canal of Feroze, running 
from the main canal through a great 
tract of arid territory towards Hansi and 
Hissar.—W hen the last accounts arrived 
from India, not only were the districts on 
both sides of the great canal cheered and 
enriched by the abundant water; but 
the country on each side of that of Fe- 
roze, so lately desolate and sterile, was 
covered with sheets of wheat of two miles 
in breadth, and that in succession to 
other crops of grain.—By recent and 
authentic accounts from Delhi also, it 
appears that this city had greatly im- 
proved in salubrity since the people had 
the fine water of the canal to, drink, 
and that several families who bad been 
formerly resident were returning on that 
account. 

The last testimony we have to quote, to 
the publie and private virtues and talents 
of Capt. Blane, is the form in which bis 
death is announced in theGovernmentGa- 
zette of authority, dated Calcutta, 5th of 
June 1821.—* Died at Loodeanah, on 
the 18th of May, Capt. George Rodney 
Blane of the Bengal Engineers, aged 30, 
second son of Sir Gilbert Blane, bart. 
He bore his long-protracted and pain- 
ful illness with a patience and cheerful- 
ness which will ever live in the recollec- 
tion of those friends who for months at- 
tended to his wants, and endeavoured to 
assuage his sufferings by their soothings. 
Capt. Blane was successfully conducting 
a grand and beneficent undertaking, and 
the scientific acquirements of his com- 


prehensive mind, and the amiable quali- 
ties 
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thes of his heart, had endeared him to the 
discerning and distinguished Resident * 
at Delhi, who in common with the Go- 
vernment which he served, will deplore 
the loss of an able, zealous, and faithful 
servant of the state; and society will 
mourn over one of its most honourable 
and brightest members.” 

If any apology is necessary to our 
readers for the length of this article, we 
have to say, that we have given it inser- 
tion, not merely as a tribute to departed 
merit, but still more as containing mat- 
ter interesting to humanity, and credit- 
able to the British character, which has 
been so much vilified in what regards 
our Indian policy. 





James Perry, Esg. 

Dec.4.At his house at Brighton,aged 65, 
James Perry, Esq. Editor and Proprietor 
of “ The Morning Chronicle.” Although 
far advanced in years, his constitution 
promised a greater length of days; but 
it had been for some time gradually 
yielding to a severe internal disease, 
which baffled all human skill. 

Mr. James Perry was a native of Aber- 
deen.. He was born on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1756, and received the first rudi- 
ments of education at the Chapel of 
Garioch, of which parish the Rev. W. 
Farquhar, father of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
was Minister. From this Mr. Perry was 
removed to the High School of Aberdeen. 

In the year 1771, he was entered of 
Mareschal College, in the University of 
Aberdeen, and was afterwards placed un- 
der Dr. Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, Ad- 
vocate, to qualify him for the profession 
of the Scots law; but his father, who 
was an eminent builder, having engaged 
in some unsuccessful speculations of his 
business, the young man left Aberdeen 
in 1774, and proceeded to Edinburgh, in 
the hope of obtaining a situation in 
some professional gentleman’s chambers, 
where he might at once pursue his stu- 
dies and obtain a livelihood. But after 
Jong and ineffectual attempts to gain 
employment, he came to England, and 
was, for two vears, engaged in Manches- 
ter, as clerk to Mr. Dinwiddie, a re- 
spectable manufacturer. In this situa- 
tion he cultivated his mind by the study 
of the best authors, and gained the 
friendship and protection of the princi- 
pal gentlemen of the town, by the talents 
he displayed in a society which was then 
established by them for philosophical 
and moral discussions, and by several 
literary essays, which obtained their ap- 
probation. In the beginning of 1777, 





* Sir David Octherlony, G. C. B, Re- 
sident Commander-in-Chief of all the 
forces in the Upper Provinces. 
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he broaght with him 
from all the principal manufactarers to 
their correspondents, but they all failed 
of procuring him any suitable introduc- 
tion; it was, however, the accidental 
effect of one of them that threw him 
into the line of life which, from that pe- 
riod, he persevered in with such invaria- 
ble constancy. 

There was at that time an opposition 
journal published, under the title of 
** The General Advertiser ;”’ and being a 
new concern, it was the practice of the 
proprietors to exhibit the whole contents 
of it upon boards at different shop-win- 
dows and doors, in the same manner as 
we now see the theatrical placards dis- 
played. Mr, Perry, being unemployed, 
amused himself with writing essays and 
scraps of poetry for this paper, which he 
flung into the letter-box of the printing- 
house, and which were always inserted. 
Calling one day at the shop of Messrs. 
Richardson and Urquhart, booksellers, 
to whom he had letters of recommenda- 
tion, he found the latter busily engaged 
in reading, and apparently enjoying, an 
article in “‘ The General Advertiser.” Af- 
ter Mr. Urquhart had finished the peru- 
sal, Mr. Perry put the usual question to 
him, whether be had heard of any situa- 
tion that would suit him? to which he 
replied in the negative—at the same time 
holding out the paper, he said—* If you 
could write such articles as this I could 
give you immediate employment.” It 
happened to be a humourous essay, 
written by Mr. Perry himself. This he 
instantly intimated to Mr. Urquhart, and 
gave him another article in the same 
band-writing, which be had proposed to 
drop into the letter-box.—Mr. Urquhart 
expressed great satisfaction at the disco- 
very, and informed him that he was one 
of the principal proprietors of the paper ; 
that they wanted just such a person; 
and as there was to be a meeting of the 
proprietors that same evening, he would 
propose Mr, Perry as a writer. He did 
so; and the next day he was engaged at 
a salary of one guinea per week, and an 
additional half-guinea for assistance to 
“ The London Evening Post,” then 
printed by the same person. 

Such was the incident that threw Mr. 
Perry into tie profession of a Journalist. 
He was most assiduous in his exertions 
for ** The General Advertiser ;’’ and, du- 
ring the memorable trials of Admirals 
Keppell and Palmer, he, for six weeks 
together, by his individual efforts, sent 
up daily from Portsmouth eight columns 
of the trials, taken by him in Court; 
which, from the interest they excited, 
raised the paper to a sale of several 
thousands per day. At this time Mr, 
Perry wrote and published several politi- 
cal 
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eal pamphlets and poems ; and in 1782 
he formed the plan, and was the first 
Editor, of the “* European Magazine,” 
upon the design of combining, in one 
montbly publication, the usual miscella- 
neous contents of such a work, with a 
review of new books. He conducted it, 
however, only forthe first twelve months; 
as on the death of a Mr. Wall, he was 
chosen by the proprietors of ** The Ga- 
zetteer” to be the Editor of that paper, 
the proprietors of which consisted of the 
principal Booksellers in the City of Lon- 
don, Mr. T. Payne, Mr. P. Vaillant, Mr, 
L. Davies, Mr. B. White, Mr. W. Owen, 
Mr. G, Nicol, &c. Mr. Perry took the Edi- 
torship ef the paper at a salary of four gui- 
neas per week, or, as has been stated, ten 
guineas per month, on the express condi- 
tion that he was to be left to the free 
exercise of his political opinions, which 
were those asserted by Mr. Fox—opinions 
which, from their liberality in the cause 
of freedom, justice, and humanity, had 
made, on his first entering the gallery of 
the House of Commons, an impression 
that could not be effaced from his mind. 

On his commencing Editor of “‘ The 
Gazetteer,”’ he suggested to the proprie- 
tors the plan of employing several Re- 
porters to facilitate the publication of 
the Debates in Parliament. Up to that 
time each paper had but one Reporter in 
each House of Parliament ; and the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Perry in “The Gazet- 
teer” had been in the habit of spinning 
out the Reports of Debates for weeks, 
and even months, after the Session had 
closed ; while Mr. Woodfall, in “ The 
Morning Chronicle,” used to bring out 
his hasty sketch of the Debate in the 
evening of the following day ; Mr. Per- 
ry’s plan was adopted ; and by a succes- 
sion of Reporters, ‘* The Gazetteer” was 
published in the morning with as long a 
Debate as Mr. Woodfall brought out in 
the evening, and sometimes at midnight. 

It happened that, in the years 1780, 
1781, and 1782, there were numerous 
Debating Societies in every part of the 
metropolis, where many persons that 
have since been conspicuous in Parlia- 
ment, in the Pulpit, and on the Bench, 
distinguished themselves as public speak- 
ers.—Mr. Perry was a speaker in these 
societies, and is mentioned with great 
praise in ‘* The History of the Westmin- 
ster Forum.” Mr. Pitt used to attend 
these societies, although he never spoke 
at any of them; and it is not perbaps 
xenerally known, that the Lyceum was 
fitted up, and received that title, ex- 
pressly for a superior school of oratory, 
by John Sheridan, esq. a barrister, with 
the view of enabling such young gen- 
tlemen as were destined for the Senate 
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and the Bar to practise public speaking 
before a genteel auditory. It was opened 
for a few nights at 5s. the price of ad- 
mittance. Mr. Pitt and several of his 
friends frequented it ; but the enterprise 
fell to the ground. It is positively stated 
that, afterwards, when Mr. Pitt came to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
Mr. Perry’s talents in public speaking, 
and particularly in reply, caused a pro- 
posal to be made to him of coming into 
Parliament, which would have probably 
led on to high fortune. Mr. Perry, how- 
ever, thought proper to reject it, as he 
did afterwards an offer of the same kind 
from the Earl of Shelburne ; and he uni- 
formly maintained the principles with 
which he first set out in his political 
course. 

Mr. Perry was'for several years Editor 
of “* Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates,” 
to the exclusion of advertisements and 
other extraneous matter. This work 
had fallen into disrepute, and the propri- 
etors set it up for public sale. In the 
meanwhile Mr. Woodfall undertook ano- 
ther paper, under the title of “ The 
Diary,” and Mr. Perry bought “ The 
Morning Chronicle.” He announced 
himself, in conjunction with his friend 
Mr. Gray (who soon afterwards died), as 
Joint Proprietor and Editor,and declared 
he would be responsible for its contents. 
From that time to the present day, it has 
continued to be the organ of Whig prin- 
ciples. 

Twice, in the course of his long ca- 
reer, Mr. Perry was prosecuted by ex offi- 
cio informations. The first time for the 
Resolutions of the Derby Meeting; the 
second time for a paragraph copied from 
“The Examiner,” the substance of which 
was, that his present Majesty (then 
Prince of Wales) would have a noble op- 
portunity to be popular. On the first 
occasion, he was defended by Lord Ers- 
kine, and was acquitted in consequence 
of the strenuous stand of one of the Jury- 
men. On the second occasion, he de- 
fended himself with great skill, and so 
successfully, that the late Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, the Judge, charged the Jury in 
his favour. Though he never was con- 
demned by a Jury of his countrymen, he 
was committed for some months to New- 
gate, together with Mr. Lambert, the 
printer of “ The Morning Chronicle,” 
by the House of Lords, for some para- 
graph which that ilJastrious Assembly 
pronounced a breach of its privileges. 

Mr. Perry’s declining health had long 
prevented him from taking an active 
part in the business of his paper, and for 
the four last months of his life he had re- 
sided entirely at adistance from —— 
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As Editor of a Newspaper, the public 
press is greatly indebted to him for the 
support which it derived, in character 
and respectability, from his liberal, uni- 
form, and independent conduct. He was 
aman of a strong, discriminating mind, 
and in the private relations of life highly 
esteemed as a father and a friend. 

On Dec. 12th the remains of Mr. Perry 
were interred in his family-vault at Wim- 
bledon Church. According to the in- 
junction of his will, the funeral was 
private. 





Wittiam Saver, Esg. 

Lately, at Burcote in Worfield, co. 
Salop, in the 94th year of his age, after 
a short illness, from the gradual decay of 
nature, William Sadler, Esq.the last of an 
ancient family, who had resided at that 
place in uninterrupted succession during 
a period of 238 years. For the last fif- 
teen years of his life, he was become of 
avery spare habit of body, and for some 
time previous to his decease, the loss of 
his fiesh had nearly reduced him to a 
shadow, yet his spirits were excellent, and 
his health good. The faculty of memory 
was strongly preserved in him almost to 
his latest breath, but his sight and hear- 
ing were much impaired. The traditions 
of the neighbourhood in respect to oc- 
currences, though registered, yet unno- 
ticed by the prying eye of curiosity, and 
where he had no access, but handed 
down in his family, through so many ge- 
nerations, he would repeat with the 
greatest accuracy, particularly two, which 
happened in the first year of Cromwell’s 
power, and upon the eve of the Glorious 
Revolution. He was the ninth in descent 
from Nicholas Sadelar and Margery his 
wife, who were resident in Sonde near to 
Burcote in 24 Hen. VI. from whence the 
family removed to an estate at the latter 
place, belonging to the very ancient and 
respectable Shropshire family of Hord, 
of Hords Park, near Bridgnorth, in 1583, 
which they purchased from Thomas Hord 
on 23 Nov, 35 Eliz. (1592.) Of this old 
plebeian family was the Rev. John Sad- 
ler, Minister of Ringmer, in Sussex, the 
eldest son of the first of the family of the 
same names living at Burcote, who died 
Ist Oct. 1663 seised of lands at Sonde 
and Hilton in Worfield. These estates 
descended to his only son John Sadler, of 
Warmwell, co. Dorset, who was born 18 
Aug. 1615, and educated at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he acquired a 
full knowledge of the Hebrew, and other 
Oriental languages, took his degrees,and 
became Fellow of that College. From 


this University he removed to Lincoln’s- 
inn, where he acquitted himself for the 
Bar, and became Cromwell’s Town-clerk 
of London, to whom he is said to have 
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been related, probably through. his own 


mother. In 1644 he was admitted one 
of the Masters of the Court of Chancery, 
which situation he held under the spe- 
cial warrant of Cromwell in 1655, when 
their number was reduced to six. On 
Thursday 26 June 1645, the Rump Par- 
liament resolved that he and Henry Par- 
ker shouid be secretaries for preparing 
the declarations on the breach of the 
treaty of Uxbridge, in order to set forth 
to the people the justness of the cause of 
religion and liberty, defended by the 
Parliament, and for preparing such other 
declarations, or other matters, as should 
be intrusted to their care by that House, 
and that a salary of 200/. per annum 
should be allowed to each of them for 
their trouble, during their lives, out of 
the King’s, Queen’s, and Princes’ reve- 
nue, payable quarterly, upon whichfocca- 
sion they were to make use of the letters 
taken atNaseby- field. He was also one of 
the two Masters of Requests, and highly 
respected by Cromwell, on whose account 
he took up his pen against the unfortu- 
nate King in 1649, and wrote that extra- 
ordinary work intituled “ The Rights of 
the Kingdom, or Customs of our Ances- 
tors, touching the Duty, Power, Election, 
and Succession of our Kings and Parlia- 
ments, our true Liberty, due Allegiance, 
three Estates, their Legislative Power, 
original, judicial, and executive, with 
the Militia freely discussed, through the 
British, Saxon, and Norman Laws and 
Histories,” to which he thought it pru- 
dent not to affix his name. In this year 
he was appointed Town Clerk of London, 
and through his interference the Jews 
procured the privilege of erecting a sy- 
nagogue in that city. Cromwell, in a 
letter from Cork, dated Ist December in 
this year, would have preferred him to 
the office of Chief Justice of Munster in 
Ireland, with a stipend of 1000/. per an- 
num, which he refused. On 31 Aug. 
1650 he was appointed Master of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, on the remo- 
val of Dr. Rainbow, who again succeeded 
him after the Restoration. He was 
chosen M. P. for Cambridge in that held 
by Cromwell in 1653, and for Yarmouth 
in that of 1658, which was stigmatized 
by the appellation of Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment. In the following year he was 
made First Commissioner, with Mr. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Whitlock, and others, under 
the Great Seal, for the probate of wills. 
In 1660 he published his “ Olbia, the new 
Island lately discovered, with its Reli- 
gion, Rites of Worship, Laws, Customs, 
Government, Characters, and Language, 
with the Education of their Children in 
their Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures, 
with other Things remarkable, by a 
Christian Pilgrim, driven by Tempest 
from 
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from Civita Veccia, or some other Parts 
about Rome, through the Straits into the 
Atlantic Ocean.” He lost all his prefer- 
ments at the Restoration, by an Act of 
Parliament of 13 Charles II, for the well 
governing and regulating corporations, 
not chusing to subscribe to the oath and 
declaration therein required, though he 
had not been seriously culpable against 
the late Monarch. He was a considera- 
ble sufferer in the fire of London in 1666, 
which compelled him to seek retirement 
upon his manor and estate at Warmwell. 
These possessions he had obtained with 
his wife Jane, the third daughter and co- 
heiress of John Trenchard, esq. of that 
place, by Jane his wife, daughter of Sir 
John Rodney by Jane bis wife, daughter 
of Sir Henry Seymour (third brother of 
Henry the Eighth’s third Quéen, Jane), 
and Barbara his wife, daughter of Tho- 
moas Morgan, esq. This Barrister by his 
lady had two sons, Jobn and Thomas, 
and took up his residence at Warmwell, 
in great privacy, till April 1674, when he 
died, near 60 years of age, seised of 
his hereditary possessions in the parish 
of Worfield, which descended to his el- 
destson John. This last gentleman was 
also a Barrister of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
sold bis family property in Sonde and 
Hilton to his second cousin John Sadler, 
of Wyken, gent. in 1679, when all inter- 
course between these families seems al- 
most to have subsided. Thomas, the 
second son, was also designed for the 
Law, but the science of Painting, which 
engaged much of his attention in his 
early years, he was from unavoidable 
misfortune obliged to follow in his more 
advanced age. A proficiency in this sci- 
ence he acquired through his intimacy 
with Sir Peter Lely, from whom he de- 
rived his instruction. In his youth, his 
fort appears to have been miniature 
drawing, which he seems to bave given 
up towards the decline of life, and took 
to that of portrait-painting, from whence 
he derived that emolument which was 
his only support. He was a skilful col- 
lector of many rare and valuable curiosi- 
ties, and had the credit for possessing ge- 
neral information in many sciences. He 
also with great care and exactness made 
out a long and laborious genealogy of his 
ancestors, in the maternal line, and de- 
duced their several descendants through 
a detail of extensive narrative. He was 
in all the secret councils of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and Lord Russell, the great 
assertor of British liberties, a connexion 
very natural, as Mr. Sadler’s mother was 
descended from the ancient and public- 
spirited family of Trenchard. His son 
Thomas had also a taste for painting, 
of which he left many specimens be- 
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bind He resided in Cecil-street, Strand, 
in 1738, and was Deputy Clerk of the 
Pells to Lord Walpole in 1737, and till 
1751, when he is noticed as one of the 
Chief Clerks of the Annuity Pell Office, 
He possessed a fine collection of drawings 
of churches at Rome, and had many al- 
tars and insides of churches in that city, 
washed by John Talman in their proper 
colours, and very well executed, as well 
as a comprehensive collection of medals, 
which afterwards formed a part of Dr. 
Hunter’s Museum. 

The contributor of the above detail 
will feel obliged, if any of Mr. Urban’s 
correspondents can inform him what re- 
lation Mr. Seymour Sadler was to the 
above artists, and if they have left any 
ee now living, and where they 
reside. ' 





Rev. Joun MALHAM. 

Sept. 19. In the neighbourhood of 
London, in bis 75th year, the Rev. John 
Malham, vicar of Helton, co. Dorset. 
He was a native of Craven, in Yorkshire, 
and was educated at the grammar-school 
there. In 1768 he corresponded on ma- 
thematical subjects in the Leeds Mer- 
cury, at which time he also conducted a 
school; but soon after, entering into 
holy orders, he served a curacy in North- 
amptonshire. In 1781 he resumed the 
office of school-master; and after seve- 
ral changes, he settled at Salisbury, 
where, in addition to his other employ- 
ments, he became a corrector of the 
press. In April 1801 Bishop Douglas 
presented him to the vicarage of Helton, 
in Dorsetshire ; but he latterly resided 
in London, and was chiefly employed by 
those booksellers who are engaged in 
periodical works, such as Bibles and 
other publications, in weekly numbers. 

He published the following works: 
** The Schovlmaster’s Complete Compa- 
nion, and Scholar’s Universal Guide to 
Arithmetic,” 12mo, 1782. ** Navigation 
made easy and familiar,’ 12mo, * The 
Naval Gazetteer, or Seaman’s Complete 
Guide,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1793. ‘“ Sixteen 
Sermons on the most interesting Sub- 
jects to Seamen,” 8vo, 1793. ‘* A Word 
for the Bible, being a serious Reply to 
the Declarations and Assertions of the 
speculative Deists and practical Atheists 
of modern Times, particularly the Age 
of Reason, by Thomas Paine,” 8vo, 1796. 
** Two Sermons on National Gratitude,” 
8vo. 1796. ** Dictionary of the Common 
Prayer,” 12mo, 1796. “ Infant Baptism 
defended,” 12mo, ‘ The Curate’s Act 
examined,” 8vo. 1797. ‘“ Twenty-two 
Sermons on Doctrinal and Practical Sub- 
jects,” 2vols. 8vo, 1799. ** The Scarcity 
of Wheat considered,"’ 8vo, 1800. ** The 
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Mischief of Forestalling considered,” 8vo. 
1800. ‘ An Historical View of the un- 
avoidable Gauses of the Non-residence 
of the parochial Clergy on their Livings,” 
8vo. 1801. ** Lowndes’s History of Eng- 
land, revised and brought down to the 
year 1812,” 12mo, ‘A New Introduction 
to Book-keeping, after the Italian Man- 
ner, by the Rev. R. Turner,” the 5th 
edition, with corrections, 12mo. 





Mrs. Jane CoLtins. 

On Sunday morning, Nov. 18, died 
Mrs. Jane Collins, atManaccan-vicarage, 
near Helston.—Mr. Polwhele, on his 
collation to the vicarage of St. Newlyn, 
had vacated Manaccan: and it is remark- 
able that the new vicar, Mr. Comyn, had 
arrived at Manaccan but a few hours be- 
fore the death of Mrs. Jane Collins, This 
venerable lady had come to more than 
* fourscore years ;” for she was verging 
upon ninety: and her “ strength” was 
for some time, “‘ but labour and sorrow.” 
But we had seen her almost at eighty, in 
full possession of her “ mind:’’ and a 
more sensible, intelligent, and well-in- 
formed woman has scarcely ever met our 
observation. Mrs. Collins was a daugh- 
ter of that learned divine, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Collins, vicar of St. Erth, near Ma- 
razion, and of Breage, near Helston, 
whose younger brother, the Rev. Jchn 
Collins, of Penhellick, near Truro, mar- 
ried Miss Basset, great-aunt to the right 
hon. Lord De Dunstanville, of Te)iidy- 
park, and whose sister, Mary Cullins, 
was married to Richard Polwhele, of Pol- 
whele, esq. grandfather to the Rev. Rich- 
ard Polwhele. 

To the sagacity and researches of Mrs. 
Jane Collins’s father (the vicar of St. 
£rth) Dr. Borlase was unquestionably 
indebted for the most luminous passages 
in his “‘Antiquities of Cornwall.” That 
she was, very early in life, her father’s 
librarian, she often mentioned with plea- 
sure and with pride. It is to that cir- 
cumstance we are to ascribe her various 
knowledge, particularly in theology ; 
insomuch as that Mrs. Jane Collins was 
almost a counterpart of Lady Jane Gray. 
Yet she was a daughter of mother Eve. 
Her father had given her free scope in 
the perusal of his books—with the ex- 
ception, it seems, of Paradise Lost ; 
which, for a contemplative mind, like 
hers,—forsensibility,—for energy of feel- 
ing seldom discoverable in so young a per- 
son, he thought (for the present at least) 
too deep and metaphysical. But she had 
no rest till she had tasted the forbidden 
fruit. 

In her affectionate attention, however, 
to her excellent father, she was a pattern 

Gent. Mac, December, 1821. 
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of filial piety. And, during his last ill- 
ness, one of the most painful offices she 
had to perform, was, by his order, to 
commit to the flames all his theological 
MSS.—a treatise on the Psalms which he 
had, for many years, been engaged in 
composing—and his MS sermons of vari- 
ous description. 

Related as she was to the Polwhele fa- 
mily, some part of her youthful days 
were spent at their seat near Truro ; 
where, in teaching the present represen- 
tative of that family to read poetry, she 
used to repeat selections from theEnglish 
Poets, with an emphasis, once heard, 
never to be forgotten. 

In after-life, she resided for a consider- 
able time, at Ledbury, in Herefordshire, 
with her brother, the Rev. John Collins, 
the Etonian friend of Judge Hardinge, 
and the Editor of Capel’s Shakspeare. 
In the characters of brother and sister, 
there was never, perhaps, a more strik- 
ing resemblance Quick in apprehen- 
sion, decisive in judging,and impassioned 
in expression, she, like her brother, 
spoke of men and things, in a tone which 
could not but affect and interest her 
hearers. Like his, too, her memory was 
uncommonly retentive: And, stored 
with historical and family anecdotes, 
like him, she had the power to entertain 
the social circle, however miscellaneous. 
She had not, perhaps, equal vivacity or 
humour. Her sense, indeed, of female 
propriety would preclude those lighter 
sallies of conversation, so amusing in her 
classical brother. 

To state, particularly, where or in 
what manner, she distributed the re- 
maining years of her life, from the time 
when her brother quitted his vicarage of 
Ledbury to the day of ber death, would 
throw little or no additional light on her 
character. We have reserved one fea- 
ture for the last, because the most im- 
portant—a feature equally distinguish- 
able wherever she conversed or lived— 
we mean her strong sense of religion, 
her devotional spirit, her active charity. 
Accustomed to “ rise with the lark,” she 
had been in the habit of visiting the 
dwellings of the poor, about the time of 
their going out to their daily work: and 
if she detected sloth or slovenliness in 
the cottage or in the farm-house, she 
spared not her reproofs, but administer- 
ed what she deemed a wholesome medi- 
cine, however unpalatable to her pa- 
tients. She had, in truth, no respect of 
persons ; but when she perceived errors 
or indiscretions, even in the rich, was 
always prompt in correcting them; and 
her feelings were on such oceasions acute, 
sometimes to a degree of painful irrita- 

tion. 
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tion. We should not omit, however, 
that in all her animadversions on con- 
duct or character, she shewed a zeal tem- 
pered with benevolence. And to young 
persons especially she extended her in- 
dulgence with a candour and a good na- 
ture which were sure to conciliate their 
regard. And attached to old times (in 
common withthe aged) she was not the 
‘* laudator temporis acti,” to the dispa- 
ragement of the present generation. 

Such was Mrs. Jane Collins ; of whom 
we shall only add, that her death was 
such as might have been expected in the 
contemplation of her life. Her decline 
was very gradual; but, at length, re- 
duced to extreme weakness, the moment 
when she expired was scarcely percepti- 
ble. The Christian “ fell asleep.”——Her 
departing spirit left a smile upon her 
countenance. Her mortal remains lie 
interred near the grave of Lawrence, an 
infant child of the Rev. R. Polwhele ; her 
only relation buried in the church-yard 
of Manaccan. 

To the Stanzas on Lawrence Polwhele, 
we will subjoin some lines prepared for 
her epitaph, 


Eprtary on Lawrence PoLtwueE eg, &c. 


Yes! thou art spared full many a pang, 
Escaped from sin and care ; 

And ever shall a Saviour’s love 
Such sainted children share. 

** Hail—with affection hail—He cries— 
** These spotless babes of grace : 

*« For, lo!—their angels e’er behold 
“‘ In Heav’n, my Father's face,”— 

Thither I see the seraph’s wings 
Earth’s little strangers bear— 

Thee, Lawrence! child of innocence! 
Thine angel greets thee there !"’ 


Eptrarn on Mas, Janr Coxuins, &c. 
Thou, too, art gone, my veuerable friend! 
To thine eternal home —“ full of good 

works,” {age, 
As “ full of years.” Thro’ all thy pilgrim- 
Thy trust was “in the living God.”— 
His “ staff” (prayers, 
Thy firm support! And, lo! thy fervent 
Thine ‘‘alms-deeds” have “‘ ascended up 
on high,” 
As the pure incense at the silent hour 
Of evening sacrifice !—Before thine eyes 
Tho’ sinful generations pass’d away, 
Whilst thou didst “ sojourn in a weary 
land ;” 
Yet “* walking in integrity” —* the sun 
With healing in its wings,” shone o’er 
thy path. [a ** world” 


Such was thy life—* unspotted”’ from 
Of guilt—almost as infant innocence—- 
As that sweet babe, beside whose little 

grave [babe 
Thy mortal relics rest!— Behold that 
A holy cherub amidst cherubim, 
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Thy barbinger to bliss ; where round the 
throne 
The saints rejoice in “* everlasting light!” 
ATTicus. 





Mr. Epwarp WEst. 

Lately. At Mornington-place, Hamp- 
stead-road, Mr. Edward West. 

The genuine and deep regret of all 
who knew this invaluable young man is 
the best tribute to the superior qualities 
which he possessed. Indefatigable and 
honourable in business, — generous, af- 
fectionate, and disinterested in his tem- 
per and principles,—correct in morals,— 
fascinating in manners,—with an open 
and intelligent countenance, and a frame 
whose symmetry, and (till within a few 
weeks of its dissolution) unbroken health, 
promised length of days. Never has the 
premature hand of death caused a more 
violent or more lamentable interruption 
of social happiness. The delight of every 
circle to which he was welcomed as a 
companion,—the fond hope of his idol- 
izing parents,—the firm friend to his 
gratefuland inconsolable brothers,—who 
cherish his memory with a devotedness 
of attachment which would not, if it 
could, forget. What then is her loss, 
whose early preference, ripened intoa 
love that after six years of prudential de- 
lay, was consummated by an union, pre- 
senting as complete a realization of the 
portrait which fancy draws of conjugal 
felicity as the fallen condition of {rail 
and fallible humanity could perhaps per- 
mit. For two years am seven months 
the now disconsolate widow beheld this 


object of her affections daily rising in ber . 


estimation, as her kind protector, guide, 
and constant companion. The paternal 
tie was also added. A lovely boy, fifteen 
months old, now unconscious of his severe 
loss, may, if spared to comfort his nu- 
merous relatives, hereafter realize the 
promise of his infancy, and resemble his 
dear father, as well in talents as in amia- 
ble and estimable properties. 

The will of God be done! This is one 
of those mysterious dispensations which 
necessarily leads a thoughtful mind to 
look beyond a transitory to an eternal 
existence. 

Every mournful, every humiliating 
circumstance crowded around his death- 
bed, save the terrific retrospection of an 
ill-spent life. He was attackcd with a 
fierce and desperate malady—apoplexy, 
attended by paralysis, succeeded by fever 
and inflammation of the brain,—an ap- 
palling combination of disease, whose 
effect was instantly to prostrate his pow- 
erful frame, and also to cloud his supe- 
rior mind. He was still able to evince 
strong indications of unimpaired affeec- 

tion, 
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tion, gratefully to recognize the unre- 
mitting attentions of his friends, and tu 
console their agonized feelings by arti- 
culate avowals of the faith and submis- 
sion becoming a dying Christian, thus 
adding strength to our hopes, that what 
** is sown in dishonour” will be “ raised 
in glory,” and that ‘* * death, which 
breaks all other bonds, dissolves not the 
union between virtuous minds +.’’ J. W. 





Matruew Steven, Ese. 

July 15. At Cannanore, Quartermas- 
ter Matthew Steven, of his Majesty’s 
69th regiment, greatly and deservedly 
lamented by his brother officers and the 
corps at large. The remains of this brave 
and gallant soldier were attended to the 
grave by the whole of the regiment aud the 
officers of the cantonment. He was the 
oldest soldier in the corps, having served 
32 years faithfully and honourably in the 
four quarters of the globe (by sea and 
land) ; he was in eleven general engage- 
ments, twice with the immortal Nelson ; 
and on one occasion, when the St. Nicho- 
las, of 84 guns, and the St. Joseph, of 112, 
were boarded by the crew of the Captain, 
he was the second who entered the stern 
windows of the latter, and the brave Com- 
mander Nelson was the third. He served 
at Toulon under General O’ Hara ; in Cor- 
sica under General Stewart ; on the Couti- 
nent ander his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, and under various other com- 
manders; andtwice in the West Indies. 
He was at the attack of Marksome and 
Anotwerp, and at the storming of Bergen- 
op-zoom in the year 1814, under General 
Sir T. Graham. He remained on the Con- 
tinent until June 1815, and was at the glo- 
rious battle of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 
This good man’s private virtues were not 
less eminently conspicuous to those who 
knew him, than his public conduct was 
praiseworthy. He has left a widow and 
six children to deplore his loss. 





DEATHS. 
1821. AT Calcutta, aged 26, Gearge, 
June 9.~~ fourth son of Mr. Thomas Pous, 


merchant, of Birmiughem. 

June 13. In camp near Venkettagurry 
Pettah, of spasmodic cholera, Lieutenant 
G. Heath, Adjutant, of the 2d battalion, 
24th Reg. Native Infantry. 

July 8. At Mysore, in his 31st year, 
Captain Paul Poggeupohl, Madras Artil- 
lery. 

July 16. At Chittledroog, near Madras, 
Captain Nelthropp, and Ensign Powell, 
both of the 2d Battalion 14th Regiment 
Native Infantry ; by the accidental explo- 
sion of some damaged powder thrown into 





* Jortin. 
t See our Poetical Department, p. 554. 
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acavern where these unfortunate gentle- 
men were amusing themselves while on a 
party of pleasure up the hill, Thus was 
the Hon. Company’s service deprived of 
two valuable officers, a wife and infant of 
an affectionate husband and a father, and 
their brother officers of two amiable mem- 
bers of society. Captain Nelthropp had 
always made it his study to acquaint him- 
self with every portion of the duty of an 
officer, and his success is evinced by the 
important services he has generally been 
employed in. Ensign Powell was a very 
young man, whom all in his corps ad- 
mired ; and from his natural good abilities 
it was extremely likely he would have 
turned out an ornament to the service, 
Captain Nelthropp, asa father, a husband, 
aud friend, could hardly be surpassed. 

July 29, At Colney parsonage, Norfolk, 
aged 76, the Rev. William Gibson, A. M. 
and Smart’s Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded A. B. 
1767; A. M. 1771; and was chosen Fel- 
low 1777, and likewise F.S.A.1784. He 
was Rector of Winterton, Norfolk, 1769; 
Colney, 1789; and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, the same year. In 1772, and 1781, 
he obtained the Seatonian Prize at Cam- 
bridge ; and in 1775 published a poetical 
essay, intituled, “* Religion,” 

Aug.28. At Bath, the Rev. Charles 
Cole, rector of Stutton, Suffolk. 

Sept. 5. Athis estate, Windsor Castle, 
St. George’s, Jamaica, J. Buckmaster, esq. 

Sept.15. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Dr. Hussey, who resided there 14 years as 
Inspector of Military Hospitals. 

Sept. 23. At St. Kit’s, aged 54, John 
Mason, esq. 

Oct.5. At Newport, Rhode Island, Cato 
Overing, a respectable Black, supposed to 
be upwards of 110 years of age.—He was 
brought from Africa to that town by Capt. 
Abraham All, about 1760, and wasthen, by 
his own aceount, upwards of 50 years old ; 
as he stated, that when he was taken from 
his home and his family by a hostile tribe, 
he left behind him a wife, two daughters 
who were married, and several grand-chil- 
dren ; that afterwards he served an African 
Prince seven or eight years, and was then 
sold to Capt. All, who brought him here 
during the old French war. 

Oct, 10. At St. Helena, of apoplexy, 
Matthew Livingston, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 29. At Kensington, the wife of Le 
Marquis de Bourbel, of Monpingon, Nor- 
mandy, and daughter of Henry Spence, 
esq. of Malling House, Sussex. 

Nov. 6. At St. Valier, inthe department 
of Drome, South of France, on her way to 
England, Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late William Mackionon, esq. of Binfield, 
Berkshire. 

Nov. 8. AtGeneva, iv bis 66th year, 
Bryan Cook, esq. of Owston, Yorkshire. 

At Nice, Mary Anne, wife of Major 
Cowell, 
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Cowell, of the Coldstream Guards; and 
grand-daughter of the Earl of Annesley. 

The Rev. Thomas Webber, D. D. Vicar 
of Prestbury and Badgeworth, and Perpetu- 
al Curate of Shurdington, co. Gloucester. 

In Newhall-street, Liverpool, aged 104 
years and 22 days, Edward Simon. — He 
had been a labourer in the Docks nearly 
70 years. His mother died aged 103 years, 
his father 104 years, and his brother 104 
years. 

Suddenly, John Ewart, esq. of Wood- 
bank, near Carlisle, late of Dulwich. 

In Upper Berkley-street, Wm. Slater, 
esq. of the island of Nevis. 

On his passage home from Grenada, 
Capt. J. Ogle, of the 9th Foot, son of the 
late Robert Ogie, of Eglingham, Northum- 
berland. 

Nov. 12. At Pickwick, aged 86, the 
Rev. James Pidding, 58 years rector and 
patron of the freehold advowson of Yat- 
ton Keynell, near Chippenbam, Wilts, 
which devolved to him on the death of 
his uncle, the Rev. Benjamin Pidding. 

In Cumberland Place, New-road, aged 
70, the Hon. Mrs. Mill, widow of the late 
John Mill, esq. of Noranside, Forfarshire. 

Nov. 13. At Greenock, John Lowmont, 
esq. surgeon, R.N. He passed the meri- 
dian of his life in France. He was sur- 
geon of the Vincejo at the period of her 
capture, and the confident of Capt. Wright 
in the Tower of the Temple, at Paris, and 
the last friendwho had access to hisdungeon. 

Nov. 14. at Horton Lodge, near Ep- 
som, in her 88th year, the Hon, Louisa 
Browning, widow of J. Browning, esq.— 
She was daughter of the Right Hon. Charles 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and sister to 
Fred. Calvert, who was the last Lord Bal- 
timore. 

At Kennington Green in his 38th year, 
Peter Martin Bayly, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Lytchet House, Dorset- 
shire, the Right Hon, Lady Amelia Trench- 
ard, wife of William Trenchard, esq. sister 
to the late’ Marquis, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl of Clanricarde. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth Hester, wife of 
Thomas Delves Broughton, esq. third son 
of the late Rev, Sir Thomas Broughton, 
Bart. 

Now. 16, At Eunis, Lieut. Crabb, of the 
40th Foot. 

At Ridgewood, near Uckfield, aged 96, 
Jas. Fuller. He led a very abstemious life, 
and possessed all his faculties to an ex- 
traordinary degree up to the period of his 
death. He could read his Bible without 
the assistance of glasses: and he remem- 
bered distinctly the most trivial occurrence 
of his boyish days. 

Nov. 18. At Camberwell, in her 89th 
year, Mrs. Eleanor Coade, sole inventor 
and proprietor of an art which deserves 
considerable notice. In 1769, a burnt ar- 
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tificial stone manufactory was erected by 
Mrs. Coade, at King’s Arms Stairs, Nar- 
row Wall, Lambeth. This manafactory 
bas been carried on from that time to the 
present on a very extensive scale, being 
calculated to answer every purpose of 
stone carving; having a property, pecu- 
liar to itself, of resisting the frost, and 
consequently of retaining that sharpness 
in which it excels every kind of stone 
sculpture, and equals even marble itself. 
It extends to every kind of architectural 
ornaments, in which it comes much below 
the price of stone, and in many cases 
cheaperthan wood. See Nichols’s “ His- 
tory of Lambeth Parish,” p. 83. 

Nov. 21. Died at his rooms in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, of which society he 
was Fellow, after a short but painful illness 
in his 25th year, the Rev. Baupré Philip 
Bell, M. A. This unexpected event has 
created the most lively concern amongst a 
numeroas circle of friends, whose esteem 
and affection were secured by his many 
amiable qualities. Mr. Bell had possessed 
one of the Tancred scholarships at Christ’s 
College, and took the degree of B.A. in 
1817, and soon afterwards was elected a 
Fellow of his College. He proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. in 1820, and was at 
the time of his decease one of the Taxors 
of the University. 

At his seat, Thornton Hall, Bucks, Sir 
Thomas Sheppard, bart. in his 76th year, 
He was created a baronet Sept. 19, 1809. 

At Scarthingwell Park, co. York, Anne, 
daughter of the late Thos. Davison Bland, 
esq. of Kippax Park. 

At Reading, Edward S. Waring, esq. 
late one of the Board of Commissioners at 
Fattyghur. 

Nov. 22. In Tenderden-street Hanover- 
square, in his 56th. year, James Wilson, 
esq. F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and many years 
Lecturer in the Hunterian school of Wind- 
mill-street. We believe he was the author 
of “A familiar Treatise on Cutaneous 
Diseases,” 1813, 8vo. 

At his house on Croydon Common, in 
his 54th year, Robert Oliver, esq. 

The wife of the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, of 
Trereiffe House, Cornwall. 

Nov. 23. In Russell-square, in his 88th 
year, Sir James Mansfield, knight. This 
eminent Lawyer was appointed Solicitor- 
General, Nov. 18, 1783, and Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in 1804; 
from which important office he retired 
about seven years ago, on account of his 
advanced age. 

Samuel Edkins, esq. of Speenhamland. 
He rang his bell for assistance, but was 
dead in ten minutes. 

Nov. 25, At Mezieres, in France, in his 
68th year Strickland Freeman, esq. of 
Fawley-court, Oxfordshire . 
a 
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Ia his 85th year, ly, Th 
King, esq. of Mount Row, Lambeth. 

, In Grove-street, Hackney, aged 23, Mr. 
James Briggs, bookseller, of Leadeohall 
street. 

At Dundee, N. B., in her 67th year, Ca- 
therine, daughter of Mr. Daniel Sandeman, 
late merchant there. In the space of eight 
months and five days, a son and three 
daughters, his whole remaining children, 
have been removed from this transitory 
life ; an instanceof mortality in one family 
rarely occurring. 

Nov. 26. At Dublin, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Benjamin M‘Dowel, D. D. and dau. 
of the late J. Johnson, esq. of Ilford, Essex. 

Nov. 27. tn Cuffe-street, Dublin, aged 
10, the Rev. Henry Annesley, of New Park, 
Kildare, 

At Worthing, Mary, widow of Sam. Ray- 
ley, esq. of Maze Hill, Greenwich, daugh- 
ter of the late Caleb Smith, esq. of Hough- 
ton, Hants. 

In his 80th year, James Arbouin, esq. 
of Gloucester-place, New-road. 

In Park-place, Mile-end, in his 75th 
year, Mr. Andrew Easterby. 

At the Rev, Dr. Wardlaw’s, Glasgow, 
in his 19th year, William, only son of the 
Rev. T. Durant, of Poole. 

At Dover (where she arrived from Cana- 
da, on her way to France, for the benefit of 
her health, aged 19), Euphemia, wife of 
Geo. Maclean, Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sary General. 

In Beaumont-street, Mary-le-bonne, in 
his 5ist year, Mr. Thomas Clarke, of 
Finch-lane, Cornhill. 

Nov. 28. At Twickenham, in her 96th 
year, Sarah, widow of Christopher D'Oyly, 
esq. and sister of the late Hans Stanley, 
esq. aud of Lady Mendip, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 

At Woodcott House, near Reading, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Fraser, esq, late 
High Sheriff of Oxfordshire. 

At Gainsford, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Sinclair, third daughter of the late 
Rev, Reginald Bligh, Rector of Romald- 
kirk, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 30. At Witham, Essex, in her 76th 
year, Mrs. Anne Morris, relict of William 
Morris, esq. of the Hall-house of Havering- 
atte-Bower (who died Oct, 23, 1815, vol. 
LXXXV. ii. 382.) She was one of the 
three daughters and co-heiresses of Thomas 
Green, esq. of Somerby, co. Leicester ; 
and was married to Mr. Morris, July 27, 
1775. Of their children seven died in in- 
fancy ; and one only survives to lament 
the loss of a very excellent parent, Emma, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, Rector of 
Wickham Bishop’s, Essex, and of St. Mag- 
nus, London Bridge; and who is herself 
the mother of a fine young family. 

At St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, aged 98, Mrs. 
Chittock, the oldest inhabitant of that vil- 
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lage. She was the widowed daughter of 
Dr. Stebbing (an orthodox and loyal Di- 
vine, who died in 1763), Preacher to Gray’s 
Inn, Chancellor of the Diocese of Sarum, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to George II. 

Dec. 1. In Percy-street, Vincent New- 
ton, esq. of Irnham. 

At Ossiogton, Notts, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. John Charlesworth, M. A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At Clifton, Lieut.-gen, Lee. 

At the Rectory, Howe Caple, Hereford- 
shire, suddenly, Maria, daughter of the 
Rev. H. A. Stillingfleet. 

At Brompton, in his 22d year, Mr. Geo. 
Bridgman, late of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, third son of Mr. Bridgman, of 
Weymouth-street, 

At her father’s, D, Blyth, esq. Langham, 
Essex, aged 28, Hannah, wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph Warmington, of Leadenhall-market. 

Dec.2, At Ripley, Surrey, in his 80th 
year, Robert Harrison, esq. formerly of 
Mansion-house-street, banker. 

At Islington, aged 69, Mr. Thos. Man- 
der, late of Bishopsgate-street. 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 71 years, 
Mr, Jonathan Elderfield, late of Walling- 
ford, Berks. 

At Cholmondeley House, Piccadilly, 
Col. Seymour,-son in-law of the Marquis 
Cholmondeley, The Colonel had been ill 
for some time, and had never wholly reeo- 
vered the fatal effects of the pestilential 
disease he contracted while on duty with 
his. regiment at Walcheren. He was 
in the prime of life, and considered one of 
the finest looking men in his Majesty's 
service. He has left an amiable wife and 
one child. The noble Marquis and family 
are inconsolable for his loss. 

Dec. 3. Philip Grubb, esq, jun. of the 
Jamaica Coffee-house. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, Lewis Jou- 
enne, esq. 

In his 69th year, George Roberts, esq. 
of Enfield, Middlesex, jlate of Fore- 
Street. . 

In Burlington-street, Bath, in his 63d 
year, Harry Lancelot Lee, esq. of Cotton. 
Halt, Shropshire, which place has been the 
family-seat for many generations. 

In King’s-road, Bedford-row, in his 68th 
year, Samuel Weyman Wadeson, esq. 

Dec. 4. In the Minories,.Wm. Proud- 
man, esq. formerly of Leicester. 

Dec. 5. At Chelsea, in her 14th year, 
Catherine, daughter of Mr. Wrentmore, of 
Charles street, St. James’s-squ. Solicitor. 

Dec. 6. At Canonbury, aged 78, Sarah, 
widow of the late rev. John Henchman, of 
Deddington, co. Oxford. 

At his father’s house, in the 2ist year 
of his age, the rev. Caleb, third son of the 
rev. D. Evans, of Islington. 

At Ediuburgh, in his 46th year, Charles 
Berry, esq. of Spring Gardens. 

Dec, 
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Dec. 8. At Dalton, co. Lancaster, in his 
57th year, William Atkinson, esq. for se- 
veral years an eminent solicitor at that 
place. 

In his 50ih year, Mr. Edward Crack- 
nell, coachmaster, of Brentwood. 

At Colchester, aged 86, Mr. Nathaniel 
Hedge, formerly a jeweller and watch- 
maker, of that place. 

in Seymour-place, Grace, eldest daugh- 
ter of Leaver Legge, esq. of old Melrose, 
Roxburghshire, N. B. 

Dec. 9, At Chertsey, Surrey, Mary, re- 
lict of the late rev. George Sewell, rector 
of Byfleet, in the same county, and daugh- 
ter of the late sir Wm. Young, bart. of 
Delaford. 

Aged 71, Mary, wife of Charles Lloyd, 
of Birmingham, Banker, and only daugh- 
ter of James Farmer and Priscilla his 
wife. She was a woman of an excel- 
lent understanding, and of most engaging 
manners. Her charity was of the most 
enlarged kind ; so that, though she was 
conscientiously attached to the Society of 
Friends, in which she had been educated, 
she felt near unity and love to all man- 
kind. Her piety was warm and steady ; 
and she repeatedly said, the fear of death 
was taken away. She bore long bodily 
affliction without a murmur; and died 
placidly, without a sigh, as though she had 
fallen asleep. 

In her 53d year, Anne, wife of the Rev, 
John Nesbitt, Vicar of Kineton, Warwicks, 

At Bath, the widow of the late Col, Gil- 
bert Ironside. 

Dec. 10. In her 75th year, the wife of 
Thomas Oliver, esq. of Bayswater. 

Maria, wife of John Forster, esq. of Up- 
per Thames-street, 

In her 30th year, Anne, wife of Mr.Wm. 
Strange, wine-merchaot, of Abingdon-str. 

Sarah, wife of Mr. Edward Briggs, of 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 

Dec. 12. At Brighton, aged 108, Phoebe 
Hessel. Through the goodness of his 
Majesty, and the occasional assistance of 
many liberal persons in the place, Phaebe’s 
latter days were rendered very comfort- 
able. When His Majesty, then Prince Re- 
gent, was informed of her extreme age, and 
of her necessities, with his usual generosity, 
he requested some one to ascertain of her 
what sum she required to render her com- 
fortable. ‘ Half a guinea a week,” replied 
old Pheebe, ‘‘ will make me as happy asa 
princess.” This, by His Majesty’s com- 
mand, was regularly paid to her. She was 
a woman of good information, and very 
communicative, and retained her faculties 
till within a few hours of her death. The 

following Epitaph, about to be placed in 
Brighton church-yard, details her singular 
story :—‘‘ In memory of Phebe Hessel, 
who was born at Stepney in the year 1713, 
She served, for many years, as a private 
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soldier in the 5th regiment of foot, in dif. 
ferent parts of Europe, and in the year 
1745, fought under the command of the 
Duke of Cumberland at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, where she received a bayonet- 
wound in herarm. Her long life, which 
commenced in the reign of Queen Anne, 
extended to George the Fourth, by whose 
munificence she received comfort and sup- 
port in her latter years. She died at 
Brighton, where she had long resided, De- 
cember 12, 1821, aged 108 years, and lies 
buried here.” 

At Kensington Gore, aged 75, Mrs, 
Bentley. 

At Derby, in her 68th year, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pulley. 

At Stonea, near March, in his 55d year, 
Thomas Skeels, esq. farmer and grazier. 

At Lewes, in her 39th year, Lucy, wife 
of William Payne, esq. 

Dec. 13, James Vanderzee, esq. of 
Rochford. 

Ona St. David’s Hill, Exeter, aged 92, 
Mrs. Mary Cornish. 

At Pentonville, the widow of the late 
Mr. John Skull. 

At Chester-le-street, Durham, in her 
80th year, the relict of Mr. Edward Wea- 
therley, of Garden House, in same county. 

In his 76th year, Mr. Ja. O. Clarkson, 

Dec. 14. Elizabeth, wife of Anthony 
Bacon, esq. of Benham, Berkshire. 

At Brompton, in his 89th year, D. 
Lockhurst, esq. 

Dec. 15. At Cheshunt, aged 82, Sarah, 
relict of the late Alexander Goudge, esq. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
aged 27, Anne, wife of Lieut.-col. Wilby. 

Dec. 16, At the Fountain inn, Hunting- 
don, aged 65, the rev. Mr. Sharpe, of 
Stamford, rector of Roughton, near Horn- 
castle. 

Mary, daughter of Mr. Tattersal, of 
Hyde Park Corner. 

At Cliffe, Lewes, Mr. Thomas Gibson, 
ironmonger. 

At Hutton House, near Brentwood, Es- 
sex, Mrs. Elizabeth Lukin, widow of the 
late Capt. George Lukin, marine paymas- 
ter and storekeeper at Bombay, and ne- 
phew of the late Right Hon. W. Windham. 

At Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, Major 
Howard, late of the 96th regiment. 

At Brighton, Susanna, wife of the rev, 
Henry Dodwell, of Maidenhead. 

Dec. 18. At Reading, after a few hours 
illness, the widow of the late Richard 
Fisher, esq. of the same place. 

In Bedford-row, Mary, widow of the late 
John Kinderley, esq. 

At Teignmouth, in his SOth year, Mr. 
Theophilus Hearsey, jun. of Denmark-hill. 

Dec. 19. Mr. John Hogarth, of Staple 
Inn, Holborn. 

Dec. 20, Aged 44, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Francis Mvore, of St. Martin’s-lane. 
BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 21, to Deo. 25, 1821. 


Buried. Qand 5 195] 50 and 
5and10 97] 60 and 
10 and 20 «671 | 70 and 


Christened, 
Males - 1432 .| Males 1074 
Females - 1294 t 2726 | Pemales1044 . Sts 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 448 20 and S50 152 | 80 and 
——— 30 and 40 251 | 90 and 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 256 


Between 





60 213 
70 192 
80 154 
90 92 
100 18 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 


from the Returns ending Dec. 15: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s d. & dd, a @, s. d. e& 4d. 
49 2 22 (1 18 7 25 3 24 9 28 63 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Dec. 24, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Dec. 19, 33s. 3d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Dec, 22, 


Kent Pockets .......... 2/. 16s. to 5l. Os. | Kent Bags ..........0... 24. 10s. to 

Sussex Ditto ........000 2/, 4s. to 3. 8s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 2/. Os. to 

Essex Ditto.........0... 2/. 14s. to 4/. 4s. | Essex Ditto ............ 24 10s. to 
Farnham, fine, 7/. to 10/, 0s.—Seconds, 4/. 10s. to Tl. 7s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec, 24: 





44. 15s. 
2l. 18s. 
Si. 16s. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s, Straw 1/. 11s. Od. Clover 4/. 10s, Od. —Whitechapel, Hay 4/. Os, 
Straw 1/.16s.0d. Clover5/, Us.---Smithfield, Hay 4/. Os. Od. Straw 1412s. 0d. Clover 4/. Us, 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beek, occ rccccce ceccecccscesDS, 4d. 00 See Odd, | Lenttbcccoccccccccccccccccccccette Od, to 
OTe ones 4h Om 8 Head of Cattle at Market Dec, 2 


4s. Od. 


Ti nnmnnnannn Gh tet OF Beasts ....cecceccesseeees4001 Calves 80. 
Pork....0...s0eccseerererseedse Od. to 4s. Od. Sheep and Lambs...11,570 Pigs 110. 


COALS, Dec. 24: Newcastle 38s, 6d. to 43s. 6¢.—Sunderland, 46s. Od, to 00s, Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8]b. Town Tallow 47s. Od. Yellow Russia 47s, Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 84s. Mottled 94s, Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 9s. 6d, per Doz. Moulds 11s, Od. 








Mereorotocicat Tasxe for December, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 


























Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
J22| . 13 ~ 288) . |S 
S § t ‘elgg {2 : Barom. Weather ne s = E =] > # Barom.| Weather 
>Si5 51 8 |° Slin. pts.| Dec, 1821 cio S! 8 |= Sin, pts.| Dec. 1821. 
AS|~> a1 4 [HZ : * | Qale al 4 iz 
Jov.| ° ° ° Dec.) @ ° ° 
27 | 43 | 45 | 37 |29, 63 |fair 12 | 42 | 47 | 47 |30, 25 [cloudy 
28 | 42 | 50 | 50] ,70 |cloudy 13 | 47 | 52 | 42 }29, 93 jfair 
29 | 50 | 53 | 48 » 75 {fair 14 | 44 | 52 | 50 , 99 |cloudy 
30 | 46148} 55] ,9@ fair 15 | 48 | 52) 50] , 98 jfair 
De.1| 43 | 43 | 42 , 78 jshowery 16 | 50 | 54 | 50 , 76 |fair[atnight 
2} 44/49) 40] , 92 jfair 17} 51] 51) 50] , 54 jrain, stormy 
3] 49] 43] 35] , 60 jrain 18 | 46 | 52 | 50] ,15 jshowery 
4] 3 46 |} 44 , 84 {fair 19 | 46 | 46 | 44 , 26 |showery 
5 | 471 50} 39 , 76 |fair, thunder 20 | 40 | 46 | 47 , 40 jcloudy 
6 | 37 | 43 | 37 [30,25 |fair[inevens |} 21 | 47 | 50 | 43 [29, 16 |cloudy 
7 | 40 | 44 | 50 [29,95 |cloudy 22 | 42} 48 | 46 ,» 40 |fair, stormy 
8 | 49} 50 | 50 |30, 09 fair 23} 42/46/40] ,14/fair [night 
9} 50} 51 | 50) , 12 |showery 24 | 46} 47 | 46 /28, 75 |stormy 
10} 62} 53 | 50 , 03 |fair 25} 42; 43 { 37 » 44 | fair 
11 | 42/46} 38] , 26 jfeir 26} 37 | 42) 37] , 48 |rain 









































THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasuz Canat Snares and other Property, in 
December 1821 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, Lon- 
dov.—Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. Div. 752. per Aan.—Birmingham, 560/. ex Div. 192i. 
Half-year.—Neath, 400/. Div. 251. per Anu.—Oxford, 6701, Div. 32/.—Monmouth, 
1632. 10s. with 52. Half-year’s Div.—Grand Junction, 220. ex Half-year’s Div. 4/. 
10s.—Ellesmere, 62/. ex Div. 3/,—Regent’s, 251—Worcester and Birmingham, 25/. 
—Portsmouth and Arun, 12/. Discount.—Thames and Medway, 201.—Surrey Rail- 
way, 104—Croydon Ditto, 16/.—West Iudia Dock, 178/. 10s. Div. 10/. per Ann.—Lon- 
don Dock, 104/. Div. 41. per Ann.—Globe Asdurance, 126/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 901 
Div. 4/1. 10s.—Rock Assurance, 1/, 18s. ex Div. 2s.—Grand Junction Water Works, 
531, 10s.— West Middlesex, 50/.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 61/. ex Div. 41. 
per Cent. Half-year.—New Ditto, 10/. Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Bath Gas Ditto, 
161. 15s. Div. 52. per Cent.—Brighton Ditto, 3/. Discount.—Commercial Road, 1004, 
per Cent. Div. 5/. per Ana,—Barking Road, 30/.—English Copper Company, 5. ex 
Div. 3s. Half-year.—British, 52/, 10s, ex Div. 2/1. 10s.—-Covent Garden Theatre Share, 
390L—River Lea Bonds, 97/. 5/. per Cent. Interest. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TO VOLUME XCI. PART I. 





Embellished with a View of ForsertncHay Cuurca, Baince, and Castre Hitt, 
Northamptonshire; and with Devices on Wooden Seats at Tansorn Caurcn, 
removed from the Church of Fotheringhay. 





Mr. Urnpan, Dec. i. 

r | ‘HE on Chureh at sate. 

iaghay (see Plate) was'o 
nally beer Bdiond of Lang- 
ley, who began by erecting a choir 
at the East end of the o tish 
church. His son, the Duke of York, 
wished to rebuild the nave; but, 
dying at Agincourt, his trustees car- 
ried his intentions into execution in 
1435. The buildings were not com- 
pleted till the time of Edward IV. 
who erected the cloister, the windows 
of which were enriched with splendid 
painted glass. The remains of the 
Collegiate Church exhibit an admi- 
rable specimen of the architecture of 
that period. 

The following account of this beau- 
tiful structure is taken from Mr. Bon- 
ney’s “ Historic Notices of Fother- 
inghay,” [reviewed in our last and 
present Numbers. ] 


** A tower of two stories rises above the 
West end of the nave. The lower story is 
square, and is finished with a plain para. 
pet, ornamented at the angles with octa- 
gonal embattled turrets. Upon these were 
originally placed figures, that were pro- 
bably the symbols of the four Evangelists ; 
no uncommon ornaments on the towers of 
Churches. Two of these remain, and seem 
to represent an angel and a lion, the sym- 
bols of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The 
sides of this part of the tower are pierced 
with three smail and four larger windows, 
under obtuse angled arches, and divided 
by plain tracery, The upper story is 
octagonal, embattled, and adorned at the 
angles with crotcheted pinnacles. In each 
of its sides is a ‘ofty window of three 
lights, elegant tracery, and of more easy 
curvation than that of the windows in the 
tower below. 

“The clere story of the Church is 
strengthened by ten segments of arches, 
which spring from the top of the buttresses 
of the ailes: some of these are fallen into 
decay and gone. The buttresses are finish- 
éd with a pinnacle; and between each, is 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCI, Part II. 
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a window of four lights*, and handsome 
tracery. Both the aisles and the clere 
story are embattled. 

“ At the West end of the Church, be- 
neath the tower, is a spacious entrance, 
under an arch, within a square moulding, 
ornamented at the angles by an escutcheon, 
in the centre of a quatrefoil, Above this 
is a window of large dimension, divided 
into fourteen lights, and finished with ele- 
gant tracery. There is also a window at 
the end of the ailes, which projects West- 
ward, so as to be nearly even with the 
wall of the tower. The entrance under 
the tower is flanked by two bold and lofty 
buttresses,” 

“The length of the Church from West 
to East is eighty-seven feet, including the 
walls, and thé width sixty-eight feet. The 
height from the floor to the crown of the 
dome under the tower, which corresponds 
with the height of the nave, is forty-one 
feet ; of the tower, from the floor to the 
roof of the octagon, one hundred and three 
feet four inches ; and of the aisles twenty- 
seven feet to the top of the battlement. 
The height of the windows in the side 
ailes is seventeen feet ; and of the arches 
that separate the nave from the ailes 
eighteen feet nine inches. The West 
door sixteea feet and three inches in width; 
and the great Western window twenty feet, 
The North porch is twenty-four feet wide, 
including the walls. The distance from 
the door, formerly leading from the 
Church to the cloister door, twenty feet 
and a half. The width of the porch and 
vestry between the Church and cloister 
twenty feet and a half. The bdttresses 
are three feet five inches and a half ia 
their projection, and one foot and a half 
in thickness, except the North-eastern and 
South-eastern buttresses, which formerly 
belonged to the choir; and they are two 
feet two inches in thickness, but are of 
the same projection as the rest.”’ 

“When Queen Elizabeth came to Fother- 
inghay in one of her progresses, she ob- 





* “ Except the window towards the 
Fast, in the North aisle, which has only 
three lights.” 

served 
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served the graves of her ancestors, the 
Dukes of York, neglected amongst the 
ruins of the choir. She therefore ordered 
that their bodies should be removed into 
the present Church, and deposited on 
each side the communion-table* ; giving 
directions, at the same time, to her trea- 
surer, that monuments should be erected 
to their memory. These monuments are 
a specimen of the bad taste of that age ; 
they are composed of fluted Corinthian 
columns, supporting a frieze and cornice, 
ornamented with the falcon and fetterlock ; 
a border of scroll-work, bearing grotesque 
heads and interlaced with fruit aod flowers, 
surrounds an escutcheon on a tablet sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet. That on 
the South side bears France and England 
quarterly, wit’ a label of five points, for 
Edward, Duke of York, the founder, who 
was killed at Agincourt; on the cornice 
beneath was formerly this inscription :— 
* Edwardus Dux Eboraci occisus erat anno 
tertio regni Henrici Quinti, anno Domini 
1415’.” 

** On the monument on the North side, 
which is the counterpart of the other, is 
France and Engiand quarterly, with a 
label of five points, impaling a saltire, 
surmounted by a ducal coronet, for Rich- 
ard, Duke of York, who was killed at 
Wakefield, and his Duchess Ciceley, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, first Earl of 
Westmorland. On the cornice above the 
base, were originally these words: ‘ Ri- 
chardus Dux Eboraci obiit mense Januarii 
anno 27° regni Henrici Sexti, anno D’i 
1460. Cicilia Uxor Richardi Ducis Ebo- 
raci obiit anno 10™° regni Heorici Septimi, 
anno Domini 1495.’ It is remarkable, 
that this monument should not also have 
borne an inscription to the memory of 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, killed by Clif- 
ford, whose remains were interred in the 
same grave with those of his father. 

*“ Over each of these monuments is a 
wooden Tablet. That on the South is 
thus inscribed :-—‘ Edward, Duke of York, 
was slain at the battle of Agincourt in the 

d year of Henry the 5th, 1415.2 And on 

e Northern Tablet is—* Richard Planta- 
genet, Duke of York, nephew to Edward, 
Duke of York, and father to King Edward 
the 4th, was slain at Wakefield, in the 
37th year of Henry the 6th, 1459; and 
lies buried here with Cicely his wife. 
Cicely, Duchess of York, was daughter 





* ** On opening the graves, the bodies 
were found inclosed in lead. And round 
the neck of Cicely was a silver ribbon, 
with a pardon from Rome, written in a 
fine Roman hand, ‘as fair and fresh,’ 
says Fuller, ‘as if it had been written 
yesterday.’—-Mr. Creuso, who inhabited 
the College at the same time, gave this 
account to Henry Peacham. (See Peach- 
am’s Complete Gentleman, p, 169.)” 





to Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmor- 
land’.” 

The area of the Church is fitted up 
with long pews of neat wainscot, 
erected in 1817, under the direction 
of Thomas Belsey, esq. the present 
owner of theestate. The old wooden 
seats were purchased by the Rev. 
H. K. Bonney; and of some of them 
are formed the pulpit and desk, which 
now ornament the neighbouring 
Church of King’s Cliffe. Others of 
these seats are now in the parish 
church of Tansor. They exhibit a 
specimen of carved wood- work, 
which may be ranked among the 
most beautiful now existing in the 
kingdom. Their form is that of the 
old Miserere, or monastic shelving 
stool, and resembles those which are 
to be seen in the Church of Bedding- 
ton, Surrey, aa engraviog and de- 
scription of which are given in the 
Tth vol. of the * Antiquarian and To- 
pographical Cabinet.” 

Figure A. is from p. 396 of Dalla- 
way's highly-interesting “ Inquiries 
into the Origin and Progress of the 
Science of Heraldry in England,” and 
exhibits the falcon and fetterlock, the 
well-known cognizance (connoissance) 
of the House of York, differing from 
that represented on the carved seats, 
in being open instead of closed. 

Respecting this peculiar badge, I 
transcribe a curious passage from 
Dugdale, referred to by Dallaway, at 
p- 384. His words are as follow. 


“Edward IV. The falcon on the fet- 
ter-lock was the device of his great-grand- 
father Edmond of Langley, first Duke of 
York, fifth son to King Edward the Third, 
who, after the King his father had endow- 
ed bim with the Castle of Fotheringhay +, 
which he new built in form and fashion of 
a feiter-lock, assumed to himself his fa- 
ther’s falcon, implying thereby, that he 
was locked up from the hope and possibi- 
lity of the kingdom, 

** Upon a time, finding his sons behold- 
ing this device set upon a window, asked 
what was Latin for a fetter-lock, where- 
upon the father said, ‘ if you cannot tell 
me, [ will tell you, hic, hec, hoe, tacea- 
tis,’ revealing to them his meaning, and 
advising them to be silent and quiet, as 
God knoweth what may come to pass. 
This his great grand-child Edward the 
Fourth reported, and bore it, and com- 
manded that his yonger son, royal Duke 








t+ ‘*i. e. the keep, or highest fortifica- 
tion thereof, according to our venerable 
chorographer Camden.” 
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of York, should use the device of a fetter- 
lock, but opened, as Roger Wall re- 
porteth.” 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, 
that the cap, which is exquisitely 
sculptured on one of the seats, con- 
tains four feathers. This, therefore, 
is the true crest of the Prince of 
Wales, originally that of the King of 
Bohemia, and adopted after the battle 
of Cressy by the Black Prince, who 
slew that monarch with his own hand. 

With respect to the other devices, 
I shall be obliged to any of your Cor- 
respondents who will favour me with 
information. C. A. W. 


—_ 


On tHe Burvesqve Fesrivays 
OF FORMER AGES. 


(Concluded from p. 512.) 


HE Court of Love, says one, was 
a foolish imitation of the dig- 
nities observed at Court, in the Senate, 
and the Church. The female sex, 
who were not forgotten in the pri- 
mary institution, and whose right it 
was to have an equal voice in its dis- 
cussions, held no situation in this: 
its members assembled at stated pe- 
riods, when the wits of the time deli- 
vered their insipid pleadings, asa pre- 
lude to the plainest amatory dis- 
course, and for the sake of amusing 
this enlightened society. Their sit- 
tings were concluded by a dance, for 
the uninitiated part of the company, 
and scenes of debauchery were exhi- 
bited on one side of the room, while 
they devised conspiracies on the 
other; or, brooding over the atro- 
cities of personal revenge, prepared 
new horrors for the people, who, ig- 
norant of the purpose of these licen- 
tious mysteries, gazed with delight 
on the splendor of their officers. A 
few virtuous citizens, disgusted with 
the luxury, and suspecting the conse- 
quence of these festivities, lamented 
them in privacy and silence*. 
Such is the picture drawn by the 
decriers of this usage, but there are 
others who have left a different, and 
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more liberal description. Thus, say 
they, was established, during the en- 
lightened reign of Charles VI. the 
Court or Parliament of Love. The 
first nobility, as well as the princes of 
the blood, courted the advantages of 
initiation ; and amongst these licen- 
tious companies Ecclesiastics of all 
denominations may be found. The 
functions of Advocates and Orators 
were posveene by Poets, and occa- 
sionally by Females ; the Court being 
conducted by youthful brides or wi- 
dows, in whom beauty was less re- 
garded as a qualification than abilities 
and judgment ; and to every lady ap- 
pertained her —. who was bound 
to treat her with attention and re- 
spect, a distinction obtained by musi- 
cal skill, or the ardor of personal at- 
tachment. Every Court was govern- 
ed by the Prince of Love, who claim- 
ed as a perquisite the counters substi- 
tuted for the Judges’ fees; and com- 
posed promiscuously of all ranks, 
who formed a supreme tribunal, the 
decrees of which were unalterable. 
This Parliament, when estimated by 
a comparison with our customs, pos- 
sesses an air of rigor, the more im- 
posing as it conceals the greater |li- 
centiousness ; and we are astonished 
to behold the Clergy mingling in 
such assemblies as the Festivals of 
Love, for want of transporting our- 
selves hack to the times when those 
usages were consistent with rectitude 
aod purity of soul. In no part of 
France were these tribunals held so 
sacred as in Provencet. 

The celebrity enjoyed by the Par- 
liament of Love, encouraged the in- 
stitution of similar societies; for 
nearly all the wealthy towns in France 
vied with each other in aping the 
manners of the palace. Bruges set 
the example by establishing the Feast 
of Foresters; Valenciennes, the Prince 
of Merriment, and of the Curry- 
comb}; Cambrai, the King of Ri- 
balds§; Bouchain, the Provost of 
Hot-heads; Douai, of Asses; Lisle 
and Tournai, the Prince of Love and 
of Cuckolds || ; Lille (near Paris) bore 





* Mareschal, IV. 20, 21. 


+ Bouche, Essai sur |’Histoire du Provence, apud Mareschal, IV. 22. 


t L’Ewille. 


§ Ribauds—the exact sense of this word may reasonably be doubted. 


|| This festival was probably similar to the Skimmington, mentioned in Hudibras, 


Part ii. Canto 2. 
* 1562. 


Stowe has condensed it into a few words, in his Survey of London, 
Shrove Monday, at Charing Cross, was a man carried of four men; and be- 


fore him a bagpipe playing, a shawm, and a drum beating, and 20 men with links 
burning about him, The cause was, his next neighbour’s wife beat her husband: it 


being so ordered, that the next should ride about the place to expose her.” 


Strype, I. 258. 


Edit. 


the 
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the palm of extravagance, for, not 
contented with copying the Court of 
Love, she instituted two festivals of 
her own, the Priace of Fools, and 
King of the Virginals*. To this ca- 
talogue of uncouth titles, no account 
of their ceremonies can be now sub- 
joined; but an idea of their charac- 
ter may be formed, as we learn that 
they were modelled according to the 
temper of the provinces where they , 
were established. The Parliament of 
Love was anterior to them all, and 
existed when their spirit was forgot- 
ten, its suppression being referred to 
the seventeenth century t. 

We shall conclude this account 
with some particulars of a ceremony 
now little known, and which may be 
considered as the last on record. 

On the 20th of September, 1707, 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, having 
asseinbled his Court at Dresden, en- 
terlained them with an annual diver- 
sion of shooting with steel cross-bows, 
at a wooden bird, on a pole 200 feet 
in height: his Majesty appeared on 
the ground about 11 o'clock a. m. 
the burghers of the town being un- 
der arms, and the peasantry in their 
holiday clothes; and after two hours 
had elapsed, the bird being not yet 
demolished, hé retired to a collation, 
supported by the Envoys of Ger- 
many and Britain. The Envoys of 
Holland and the Elector Palatine, to- 
gether with the principal ministers of 
the Saxon court, were present on the 
occasion. The collation being ended, 
the company returned to their sport, 
and continued till the evening, at 
which time, part of the bird still re- 
maining, the conclusion was deferred 
till the next day, when they assem- 
bled as before. No less than fifty 
persons tried their chance, of whom 
his Majesty and the Imperial Envoy 
shewed the greatest dexterity; but 
the substitute of the British minister 
brought down the last fragment of 
the bird, and was in consequence 
saluted Kine or THE Srorts; vn the 
following day the Envoy was install- 
ed, and a poetical address delivered 
by the orator appointed for this occa- 
sion, of which only the concluding 
lines are extant: 

*€ No wonder ’tis that Saxony should grace 

A Briton thas—she cherishes her racef !” 

* Epiuette. + Mareschal, ubi supra. 

t “ Anglum Saxoniam tantis ornare tri- 
umpbis 

Nil mirum, prolem diligit il!a suam.” 
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After this oration, the Envoy was 
invested with a chain of gold, accom. 
panied with several medals, the dona- 
tion of former Kings, which he de- 
livered, by his Majesty’s permission, 
to his substitute, who was appointed 
Viceroy for the ensuing year: the 
Briton was likewise presented with a 
handsome piece of plate, a pair of 
colours, and a garland, in commemo- 
ration of his deputy’s address; and 
returned in state to his lodgings, 
escorted by the royal guards, and 
followed by the burghers and pea- 
sants, amougst whom, after they had 
saluted him with three cheers, he dis- 
tributed wine and other refreshments. 
The King was in excellent spirits, and 
treated the conqueror * with a very 
affable distinction,’ observing, * that 
an Elector, au Electress, and an Elec- 
toral Prince of Saxony, had been his 
predecessors in that dignity §.° 

There is a valuable passage in the 
works of a modern novelist (* how 
one of his order came by it heaven 
only knows ||’), which so forcibly illus- 
trates this subject, that we do not 
hesitate to avail ourselves of it :— 


* Few readers can be ignorant, that at 
au early period, and during the plenitude 
of her power, the Church of Rome not 
only connived at, but even encouraged 
such saturnalian licenses ......... and that 
the vulgar, on such occasions, were not 
only permitted, but encouraged, by a num- 
ber of gambols, sometimes puerile and lu- 
dicrous, sometimes immoral and profane, 
to indemnify themselves for the privations 
and penances imposed on them at other 
seasons, But, of all other topics for bur- 
lesque and ridicule, the rites and ceremo- 
nial of the Church itself were most fre- 
quently resorted to; and strange to say, 
with the approbation of the Clergy them- 
selves.” 

While the hierarchy flourished in 
its full glory, the Church of Rome 
entertained no apprehensions of the 
enemy she had bred: the Clergy, 
conscious of their intellectual supe- 
riority, did not so much as suspect 
the laity, and permitted the represen- 
tation of games which seemed but a 
temporary amusement. The tendency 
of these diversions was the slow, hut 
certain alienation of the popular 
mind from the established religion, 
nor did they commence opposition 
till resistance was unavailing. ‘“ In 
this’ particular, the Catholic Clergy 





§ Gazette, Oct. 6, 1707. 
\| Sterne. 


were 
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were joined by most of the Reformed 
preachers, who were more shocked 
at the paene aod immorality of 
many of these exhibitions, than cis- 
posed to profit by the ridiculous light 
in which they placed the Charch of 
Rome and her observances*. But it 
was long ere these scandalous and im- 
moral sports could be abrogated ;— 
the rude multitude continued attach- 
ed to their favourite pastimes; and 
both in England and Scotland, the 
mitre of the Catholic—the rochet of 
the reformed Bishop—and the cloak 
and band of the Calvinistic divinet, 
were, in turn, compelled to give place 
to these jocular personages, the Po 
of Fools, the Boy-bishop, and the 
Abbot of Unreason ¢.” 

That the ‘burlesque festivals’ 
should have been tolerated in any 
age, the Saturnalia being exploded, 
isa matter of surprize. They merit 
the attention of every reader, but the 
result is inevitable, that they did 
much toward debasing and retarding 
the civilization of mankind. Still 
they excite an interest in every mind; 
we, in our Antiquarian capacity, re- 
vere them as having once existed ; 
the Historian prizes them as features 
of the times; and the desultory rea- 
der may honor them, as dignified by 
the * Author of Waverley.’ 

EEE 
INVESTIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
Wetca ANTIQUITIES. 
(Continued from p. 507.) 

SHALL not here enlarge on the 

subject of the “ Precession of the 
Equinoxes.” Those who need and 
desire information upon it, may study 
Sir Isaac Newton's ** Principia,” espe- 
cially the 9th and 11th sections of the 
Ist book there, and their application 
in the 3d book, in the Jesuits’ or Bp. 
Horsley’s edition, and his Chronology; 
D. Gregory's, Robinson's, Laplace's, 
or else Ferguson’s, or Bonnycastle’s, 
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Astronomy. According to Sir Isaac, 
and his learned expositors and other 
disciples, that ‘* precession,” as is well 
known, is to be ascribed to the at- 
tracting action chiefly of the Sun, on 
an alleged protuberance in our pla- 
net, ne between the poles, mak- 
ing it an oblate spheroid, and form- 
ing as it were a rough ring of matter, 
attaching at its equator to it, consi- 
dered a globe of its own polar dia- 
meter; which attraction produces, 
they teach, an acceleration of the 
equinoxial points, to the amount of 
about 50” a years or of a degree in 
about 72 years; or of a whole sign 
in about 2,115 years; insomuch that 
the equinoxial points must retro- 
grade through the whole ecliptic in 
somewhat less than 26,000 years, 
The fact at all events, that such a 
* precession” does exist, seems indis- 
putable and certain. It is the motion 
out of Taurus into Aries, and so on 
backward, the antient and later 
knowledge of which is discussed b 
Gerard I. Vossius, in the 2d boo 
of his work on Idolatry. 

And is not the fable of Arthur, 
therefore, at least the echo of some 
previous fable, if it be not itself of so 
remote a date back, as when the Ver- 
nal Equinox occurred in Taurus? 
Nay, does even the name Arthur 
mean any thing more or other than 
“the deified Sun in Taurus, at or 
near the vernal equinox?” I mean 
that even at this equinox, Arthur 
then mystically Jegan his exploits, in 
his more dominant character. In 
short, 1 suspect Arthur, or Arcturus, 
to be substantially the same as Osiris, 
Horus, and Adonis or Adon (the Lord 
or Sovereign Sun); the same there- 
fore as Wodan or Odin (Adon again), 
or Edin (whence Edin-burgh, or Haso- 
worss, i.e. a city sacred to the deified 
Sun); the same again as Bootes or 
Buddha, the Fuh of some nations, the 





* Of this co-operation we may fairly doubt; had either party been liberal, they had 
been cordial, without which a similarity of sentiment can scarcely be said to exist. 
+ It does not appear by what parody the Calvinistic divines were expressly ridiculed, 





} The Abbot, vol. L—‘ From the interesting novel, entitled Anastasius, it 
seems, the same burlesque ceremonies were practised in the Greek Church.” While 
we are surprised that the Roman Church tolerated the abuses, we must, not forget 
that their immediate successors endeavoured to repress them, Grindal, Archbishop of 
York, in his charge to that diocese, 1570, orders ** that no iords of misrule, or summer 
lords and ladies, or any disguised persons, morrice-dancers, or others, should come 
irreverently into the Church, or play any unseemly parts with the scoffs, jests, wanton 
Sestures, or ribald talk, in the time of Divine service.” Gilpin’s Life of Bernard Gil- 
Pin, p. 120, 

Fot 
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Fot of others, and perhaps even the 
Bod and Boda (what are the two last 
names but Buddha?) of so many of 
our old Welch compound proper 
names, especially of places. Arctu- 
rus does not always denote an indi- 
vidual star only in Bootes, but often 
the whole of this constellation. Sui- 
das writes thus: ‘’Agxtoc. To Cwov, 
Xi TO OELKAYNTOY aseobernuc. Aextou- 
eos Os Avyeras xas wdros dAos 6 Bowrns, 
Bews de xs & dro rny Cwrny adrou ang’ 
Aeyeras xas "AgxtoQvaat.” Arctos. 
Bear. An animal, and a constella- 
tion, which is kept in perpetual mo- 
tion. Bootes himself, also entire, as 
well as the star beneath his belt, in 
particular, is called Arcturus (i. e. 
paar **the Bear’s tail”), He is 
esides called Arctophylaz (i. e. * the 
Bear’s keeper”). The Greai Bear is 
here meant. Respecting ** Bootes” 
and his “* Bears,” the reader may now 
consult Hyginus, Dr. Hyde on Ulugh 
Beigh, and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

If Bootes be “ the keeper of the 
Bear,” it must be “ to keep it away.” 
I mean, “ to keep it away (if it could 
be done, but it cannot,) from the 
South ;” which has reason to dread its 
irresistible annual ravages. The 
sounding Grecian titles, however, of 
“Agxrugos and "Aextoduaraé, are to be 
greatly suspected. The preposterous 
vanity of the old Greeks, in deriving 
almost all sorts of names from their 
own language, is at once both pro- 
verbial and surprising. Plato him- 
self is, in his etymologies, most ridi- 
culous. There he is a most egregious 
trifler. Astronomy was not indige- 
nous in Greece, but imported thither. 
The constellations were not there in- 
vented. And if the knowledge of the 
things was borrowed there, so was 
probably, of course, that of their 
names also. These names would 
consequently be of exotic origin. 
But the usual marvellous vanity of 
the people would not fail to compel 
them to assume there, so as to seem 
susceptible of domestic analyses, a 
new form, on the principle of accom- 
modation. 

It must, however, be confessed that 
“Apxrovgos is mentioned by Hesiod. 
A component star of Bootes, there- 
fore, may have been often, and the 
whole of him sometimes, called so by 
Greeks and their imitators, these 


8000 years back, and upwards. Dr. 
Hyde on Ulugh Beigh, has observed, 
that in Greek ovgos and Quvawt are 
equivalents. And that so must, of 
course, be "Agxrovgos and “Agxroduaaé, 
Others make “Agxrougos to be derived 
from apxros and ovpa, and to mean 
“the Bear’s Tail Man,” very near 
which “ tail” Bootes is placed, and of 
which the peculiar Arcturus (I mean 
the star thus called in Bootes) is a 
seeming continuation. I am not 
sure that Mr. Costard is right, when, 
in his “* History of Astronomy,” he 
contends that the Scripture term 
ro>'p> ~«(Kesilim), denotes “the 
Great and the Little Bear;” both 
which constellations he thinks Baby- 
lonian. That Scripture name has 
generally been applied to Orion. 
What the precise import of the name 
was, it is not easy to ascertain. But 
if it indicated the nearer to Bootes of 
those two constellations, under any 
other type than that of “ a Bear,” 
—* the Great Bear,” there could, in 
the Grecian sense of the term, be no 
Arcturus, or any thing like this, to 
those of the Chaldeans of Babylon, 
who might employ that name or its 
Chaldaic synonym for that constella- 
tion. 

I certainly suspect that the Greeks 
have early transformed some such a 
mystic personage as our King Arthur 
into their own less dignified Arctu- 
rus; thus most injuriously deriving, 
perhaps, his Majesty’s name from ‘a 
Bear's tail,” or degrading him into 
*¢a Bear-master or hunter.” If, 
however, the type-animal was not 
“a Bear,” which in Egypt and else- 
where out of Greece, and often even 
within it, it was not, but an ass ora 
dog, or a wild boar, or swine; the fu- 
tility of the metamorphosis will at 
once become apparent; and the 
wickedly-dethroned Monarch- deity 
will instantly recover his rights and 
titles, crown and dignity,—and, there- 
with, hisdivinity. Indeed, are we not 
from the first indebted for our celes- 
tial ** Bears,” to such perversions as 
Arcturus and Arctophylax, by which 
they are so strikingly suggested? 
May we not safely, therefore, on the 
whole, infer much as before, * that 
Arthur was universally the deified 
Sun, but more particularly that Sun, 
when in Taurus, at the vernal equi- 
nox?” 
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It was hence that he sallied forth, 
a valiant conquering hero, to “ chase 
back” the mischievous Northern ass, 
dog, bear, or boar, with punishment 
on its head, and more at its tail (for 
it is both turned aad pursued), “into 
its own frightful climate ;” pursuing 
which ruthless beast, he, as well as 
the pursued savage before him, still 
continues to flash and blaze aloft, to- 
wards the top of upper hemisphere 
of the mystic firmament. He died, 
however, while bravely combating 
some typhonic foe, or fell into a state, 
for the year current, of hopeless 
helplessness; when, at the next au- 
tumnal equinox, he entered on the 
six inferior or Southern signs, or soon 
after. He, at all events, must have 
in a manner died some time before 
the next winter solstice; for he ac- 
tually then is ix a state of the utmost 
languor, dismal debility, and pro- 
found mystic mortality. 

But here it may possibly be thus 
objected: “* This view of the present 
subject is in the very teeth of tradi- 
tion. And sure tradition is here “ all 
in all.” By this account the death of 
Arthur should have been slow and 
gentle, whereas it was violent and 
sudden, by the following traditionary 
stanza : 

* Pan oedd Arthur vooya i rym, 

Yn rhooyvo yn llym yn rhyvel ; 

Yr angau bach o gyscod llooyn, 

A heda’ i ddooyn i hoedel. 

When Arthur in his greatest might 

Bowed keen in battled strife, 

Sly Death from shade of grove took flight, 

And robb’d him of his life.’ 

“But the Sun is ‘ in its greatest 
might,’ near the summer solstice. If, 
therefore, Arthur be the Sun, and his 
death its debility about the winter 
solstice; the two solstices must at 
the period of his death have coin- 
cided: a palpable impossibility.” 

To these objections, I answer, 1. 
Mythology borrowed its language 
less from the natural developement 
of events, than from the scenic re- 
presentation of them; which once 
well nigh every where constituted 
almost the whole of popular wor- 
ship and visible Religion. But in 


such representations it would, in or- 
der to give any degree of unity to 
the subject, be necessary to crowd 
into @ Darrow compass a multiplicit 

of ill accordant, unharmonizing inci- 
dents. And hence Mythology, of 
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course, unites things dissevered, and 
identifies things incongruous. We 
see, therefore, why the death of Ar- 
thur, in mystic tradition, may exem- 
plify at once many attributes of the 
Sun at both solstices. Thus again, 
while the death of Osiris, of Hercules, 
of Arthur, by such tradition, may 
have been about equally violent; the 
death of Osiris and Arthur, let us 
here hypothetically admit, was equal- 
ly sudden also: that of Hercules was 
much more gradual and dilatory. 
And yet Osiris, Hercules, and Arthur, 
are alike all mystically the Sun; and 
the mystical death equally of all three 
is the debility of the Suu at the win- 
ter solstice. 

But, 2. Though the force of the 
Sun be actually greatest about the 
summer solstice, it is yet greatest in 
point of developement, in the pro- 
duce of the earth, in autumn, and 
more or less towards the winter sol- 
stice. And it is in autumn that Ar- 
thur, contending against the typhonic 
agency, then becoming dominant, 
more visibly receives, or feels at 
least, his mystic death-wound; of 
which he ere long after mystically 
expires. Lastly, however, Arthur 
indeed may be regarded as in some 
sort receiving this wound, the mo- 
ment the Sun quits the summer sol- 
stice; though he is not very sensibly 
affected by it before the next au- 
tumnal equinox, nor absolutely dies 
of it till the succeeding winter sol- 
stice. 

As to Geoffrey of Monmouth, he 
is oot an historian, but a sprightly 
mythologist. King Arthur, there- 
fore (such too is the upshot of the 
whole argument), is a mere personi- 
fication. He is merely the Sun, first 
personified, then deified. His“ Round 
Table” may be the plane of the eclip- 
tic; and its edge, rim, border, or 
margin, isthe zodiac. The 12 knights 
likewise of it are clearly the 12 ima- 
ginary genii or presidents of the same 
zodiac. 

Here, however, a reader of the 
late very learned and acute Mr. Bry- 
ant may be for contending, “‘ That 
Arthur is merely Aur Tor, a light or 
fire-tower; that is, a tower-temple, 
on the top of which the sacred fire 
perpetually blazed; that Mythology 
mistook first the temple for the priest, 
then the priest for the god, and ac- 
cordingly personified; that it next 
conferred 
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conferred the attributes, jumbled to- 
gether, of the tower, the priest, and 
the god, upon a pretended conquer- 
ing king; that such a King is Arthur; 
and that, therefore, the main refer- 
ence in his character is to the tower- 
temple and its blazing summit.” 

Now, to this representation I an- 
swer, 1. Even mythology would find 
a tower somewhat unmanageable for 
loco-motion, and to send on travel. 
Cervantes, indeed, makes his mad 
knight of La Mancha first mistake a 
windmill for a giant, and then attack 
it in consequence. But I do not re- 
collect that he sends the assailed far 
in pursuit of the foiled and retreating 
assailant. He lets it stick and stand 
unmoved where it was before. Ar- 
thur is no such a fixture. He is al- 
ways in motion. Like * Paddy’s 
Watch,” he never stands still. He is 
a royal, valiant, victorious, knight- 
errant, usually at the head of march- 
ing armies, and mostly subduing ene- 
mies. He is here; he is there; he is 
everywhere. His frown is “‘ a swift 
messenger” of death. When offend- 
ed, he is as it were but “*a word and 
a blow.” His rapidity holds distance 
as if in disdain. Aod the blow seldom 
fails to follow close on the heels of 
the threat. Often the blow arrives 
ere the threat can well obtain a hear- 
ing. At hand, or far away, makes to 
him little difference. Little, there- 
fore, can his character have borrowed 
from the sluggishness of a tower. 

And yet, 2. I am far from denying 
that many mystic features in the cha- 
racter of Arthur may have been bor- 
rowed from the circumstantials of his 
worship, at a given period; from the 
temple which then contained it ; from 
the fire which hallowed it; from the 
—_ who performed it; from the 

ing who embraced, professed, or 
authorized, enforced, or favoured it, 
or granted it his protection. Such 
borrowing I think extremely proba- 
ble. Nor do I think it less probable 
that the meaning of the more antient 
names is not to be looked for or 
found in the Welch or any Celtic lan- 
guage, antient or modern, but in 
some antient Eastern languages. But, 
lastly, the mystic attributes of the 
blazing tower-temple were those of 
the Sun, which it mystically repre- 
sented. If, therefore, any of them 
were borrowed for Arthur, they were 
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borrowed for him at only second- 
hand at most from the Sun. 

Many an obscure sanctuary, and 
hierophant and chieftain, may have 
unduly obtained the distinction of 
being more or less invested with Ar- 
thur’s mighty name and attributes, 
and of sparkling or strutting awhile 
in such purloined reputation. But 
Arthur, king of all Britain, and con- 
queror of all Europe, is assuredly a 
non-entity, and has no archetype in 
real history. In mythology, how- 
ever, non-existence (1 here mean, of 
course, as man) is no obstacle to 
even a multitude of both deaths and 
burials. And the deaths and tombs 
of Arthur may therefore have been 
as numerous as those of his humble 
echo or co-echo Robin Hood, But 
Arthur ultimately, | repeat it, is only 
the Sun personified, and then dejfied ; 
his name is only a title of the Sun, 
and his attributes are merely some of 
the Sun’s attributes. 

“* What,” exclaims here, it may be, 
I know not who, “did not Arthur 
vanquish the Saxons in 12 successive 
great battles? Did not the Welch, in 
1278, think him still supernaturally 
living, and expect him to stand forth 
quickly as their deliverer from An- 
glian oppression? And, to omit 
other such ‘true histories’ of him, 
did not Edward I. aod his Queen Elea- 
nor, to disabuse them herein, then 
cause both him and his Queen Gwen- 
hooyver to be disinterred at Glaston- 
bury, and their gigantic bones to be 
there publicly exhibited? Now, do 
not such anecdotes, all so true, and 
so faithfully told, clearly demons- 
trate his Majesty’s real and royal ex- 
istence as a human, however highly 
exalted, character?” The account 
at large may be found in Warrington’s 
Wales, and elsewhere. 

I would now ask in my turn, rather 
is it not hence plain, that the whole 
history of Arthur is a fable, framed 
here much on the model of that of 
the classical Hercules (also the deified 
Sun), and his annual 12 labours (i. e. 
months of exerted energy)? And, 
could a great king, and he an arbi- 
trary despot, be at a loss in his own 
dominions for a parcel of huge bones, 
human or beastial, to represent well 
enough to the moe of credulity those 
of an imaginary brace of mortals, i. e. 


of Arthur and his Queen, ee 
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to have been buried many centuries 
before; in an instance where it pro- 
bably would have been held felony 
to deny, or even to profess doubt; 
and high treason to disprove? But 
here let the reader consult and com- 
pare, on the subject of Arthur, Mat- 
thew of Westminster, Matthew Paris, 
and Camden or Hofmann. 


Beaumaris. R. E. Luoyp. 
———_—— 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 
HAVE been much entertained 
by the Biographical Notices of 

Edom O Gordon, p. 205; as, I sup- 
pose, he is the ancestor of the noble 
Gordon family, now and long the 
greatest and most favourite Princes 
of the North, and possessing large 
estates from Aberdeen to the Western 
ocean. Independent of the prowess 
and feats of this Edom O Gordon, 


_ who lived freely as the other Norman 


barons did, and perhaps more inde- 
pendently than most of them, he 
seems to have been far above the 
rank of Robin Hood, Loxley, &c. 
by the express mention of him as the 
Baron de Gourdon, in the time of 
Edward the First. By his marriage 
with the daughter of Sir John Bidon, 
he seems to have acquired vastestates ; 
and as the Gordons make a great 
figure not very long after in Frois- 
sart’s account of the battle of Otter- 
burn, where they fought on the Scotch 
and victorious side, 1 suppose the 
family had settled in Scotland soon 
after the reign of Edward the First. 
The motto of the family is, “ animo 
pon astutia,” and over the crest it 
bears the word Bidand, which (as I 
have never heard any other explana- 
tion) I suppose was its early Crie de 
Guerre, and allusive to the honors 
and name of Bidon, as such cries as a 
Douglas, a Gordon, a Mortimer, a 
Clarence, &c. &c. were the frequent 
words of onset and distinction of war- 
riors in the early ages of chivalry. 
Richard the First was slain by an 
archer of this name ; and the name of 
Edom, now Adam, has been much 
preserved in the family—thao which 
a more noble and valiant has never 
done honor to the name of Scotland. 
From the first of its arrival in Scot- 
land, the family ran a race of glory 
and distinction, and arduous feats, 
beyond any other, and soon became 
Gant. Mac, Suppl. XCI, Part II. 
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the most powerful in followers and 
fortune; and in every transaction of 
any moment, the name of the Earl of 
Huntley is prominent. 

As Edward the First was a most 
accomplished knight and of gigantic 
stature, and Edom O Gordon was 
gigas et bellator invictissimus, the 
combat must have been very re- 
markable, even in those warlike 
times. D. 

I 


Tour in France, tn 1821. 
(Continued from p. 504.) 


eh moroing we went to the 
7, Tuileries, the palace of his 
Majesty LouisX VIII. In our way to 
which, we passed the Place de Ca- 
rousal, and saw the triumphal arch 
which was erected by Buonaparte ; 
and which, for a time, sustained the 
beautiful horses that were taken from 
the front of St. Mark, at Venice, and 
harnessed to a car with which they 
seemed to be flying off. The arch was 
erected in 1806. Its height is 45 feet, 
its length 60, and breadth 20 and a 
half. Ithas three arcades. The prin- 
cipal is 14 feet wide, the lateral ar- 
cades 8 anda half. It is built of free 
stone, and adorned with eight co- 
lumns of red marble from Languedoc, 
which support ao entablature. They 
are Corinthian, with bronze bases 
and capitals. Above the bas-reliefs, 
to the right, from the Place de Ca- 
rousal, are statues of a Chasseur & 
Cheval, by Foucou, and a Carbinier 
by Chinard. To the left, from the 
palace, are a Grenadier de ligne, by 
Dardel, and a Carabinier, by Mon- 
tony. Garlands and allegorical figures 
are borne by children sculptured in 
the frieze. It is a beautiful work. 
Two horse-guards are placed on duty, 
one on each side. The Tuileries occu- 
py aspot which was once a tile-manu- 
factory, and so called from the origi- 
nal appellation Tuilerie. The Palace 
owes its beginning, in 1564, to Cathe- 
rine de Medici, mother of Charles 
IX. who employed Philibert Delorme 
and Jean Bullant, as her architects: 
but she completed only the great 
pavilion in the centre, with the two 
contiguous wings, and leftto HenrylV. 
Louis XIII. and XIV. to enlarge, ex- 
tend, and finish this magnificent 
palace. Leveau and D’orbay were 
the architects employed by Louis XI < 
ap 
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and they deviated from the original 
design, by substituting two ordon- 
nances, one of Corinthian order, the 
other Composite, surmounted by a 
pediment and attic. 

We went to see the interior, which 
consists of different salles or halls— 
highly decorated with pilasters and 
columns in stucco, and vaulted ciel- 
ings adorned with emblematical paint- 
ings. In the Salledes Maréchaux are 
full-length paintings of the Marshals 
made by Buonaparte; they are es- 
teemed good likenesses, and shine in 
frames of great elegance. 

The cieling of the Salon de la Paix 
struck my attention, It was painted 
in 1668 by Nicholas Loir, and repre- 
sents the Sun rising, and opening 
upon the earth. Time points out his 
course; Spring introduces abundance, 
Fame proclaims the bounty of the 
Orb of day; and the four Seasons re- 
joice in his gifts. 

In the Salle du Tréne, we saw the 
Gobelin tapestry, so highly and mi- 
nutely wrought, that it appeared to 
give the effect of painting. In one 
of the salles is seated a most costly 
statue of solid silver, personifying the 
City of Paris; the figure is fine and 
expressive, aud the drapery is folded 
with curious art. The Salle de Spec- 
tacle, or the King’s private theatre, is 
in unison with the whole, decorated 
with Ionic columns, four arches, and 
a spherical vault. 

His Majesty went out late to-day, 
and we had not much time for further 
observation; but what I have seen, 
and been able to pick up, you will 
think sufficient for one day’s employ- 
ment. 

Before we entered the palace, which 
was not till after three, the King’s 
carriage and that of his attendants 
were drawo up in readiness for a 
drive. His Majesty generally goes 
out, when the weather is fine, about 
three o’clock. Three noblemen in 
military habits were seated with him, 
in his barouche, which was open, and 
we had a good view of the King. I 
felt a glow of loyalty and affection 
for him; the past and the present 
were contrasted. His long exile, his 
removal from court to court, his re- 
sidence in my country, where he found 
a safe asylum, generous treatment, 
and a home; his return to the throne 
of his ancestors, and retirement to 
Ghent, when hope seemed again to 
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flutter, and expectation looked for- 
ward in dubious anxiety—all gave 
rise to reflection on the instability of 
human affairs, and on the ways of 
Providence, which, however unper- 
ceived and disregarded by mortals, 
acts on a system of universal good ; 
and in a mysterious manner operates 
for the government of the world. 
If moral evil be productive of benefit, 
it is like the burst of a violent storm 
that sweeps before it the noblest 
edifices of human art, and levels the 
beautiful productions of nature. The 
cause and the effect are tremendous. 

His Majesty appeared calm and 
placid, and there is a benignity in his 
countenance, which indicates a bene- 
volence of disposition. The King 
looked around him with a complacent 
smile, and, if his ears were not 
stunned with the vociferations of 
loyalty, though demonstrations of 
that were not wanting, his eye was 
not offended by want of respect in 
the spectators—every hat was off, 
duty inclined many to bend, and as 
the carriage passed from one gate, 
the people ran to catch a second 
glimpse, at the other. I was glad to 
see this, and 1 hope that the interval 
of a few years will bring back the 
good feeling of his Majesty’s subjects, 
which, it is hoped, was not subdued, 
but repressed, from various coucur- 
rent causes, during the revolutionary 
phrenzy. 

Sept. 8. We spent in visiting 
the Cathedral Church of Nétre 
Dame, the Pantheon, and L’Hotel 
des Invalides.—N6tre Dame is one of 
the largest churches in France. The 
front is magnificent, and has three 
doors, two of which are decorated 
with workmanship of cast iron. The 
church is in the Gothic style, and was 
begun early iu the eleventh Century, 
during the reign of Robert, son of 
Hugh Capet. About the year 522, 
it was repaired by Childebert, son of 
Clovis, and consecrated to the Blessed 
Virgin. Some antient inscriptions 
and engravings were discovered in 
1711, which doubtless belonged to an 
old heathen temple on this scite, dedi- 
cated to Jupiter and other heathen 
deities, in the reign of Tiberius. St. 
Denis, the tutelar saint, raised on the 
ruins of this temple a small church, 
and dedicated it to St. Stephen, anno 
365, temp. Valentinian I. Some An- 
tiquaries date the foundation of the 
present 
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present building about the year 1177. 
The structure is bold and massive, 
the wails are very thick, and 120 
enormous pillars support the edifice, 
extending through the whole length 
of the fabric, which is 390 feet long, 
and i144 wide. Its height is 102 feet. 
The choir, towards the middle, is 
richly paved with precious marble, 
and an eagle, seven feet high and 
three and a half wide from wing to 
wing, forms a reading desk. There 
are two archiepiscopal chairs beauti- 
fully wrought. Two large towers 
rise in the front above the lateral 
doors. They formerly contained nine 
bells ; seven in the North, and two in 
the South tower. The largest bell, 
called Emanuel, is all that now re- 
thains, aud the weight of that is 
$2,000Ib.; its height and diameter 
are equal, being eight feet. It is 
eight inches thick, aud the clapper 
weighs 976lb.; and it is said, that 16 
men are required to raise it. 

On entering, the view from West 
to East is very grand, and as the 
stranger passes on, he beholds the nu- 
merous chapels or stations on each side 
the nave;--the life of the Virgin repre- 
sented in bass-relief, the rich and ele- 
gant cornices, eight large paintings 
of the first masters of the French 
schovl, comprising the everts that 
occurred to our Saviour, from his 
birth to the flight into Egypt; on 
each side of the altar are two fine 
pieces of sculpture by Coysevox. On 
the left is the statue of Louis XIII. 
on the right that of Louis XIV. both 
offering the crown to Heaven. That 
part called the Sanctuary is wouder- 
fully striking. Above is represented, 
in white marble, the Descent from 
the Cross ; the Virgin is seated in the 
middle, her arms are extended, and 
her eyes are raised,—distress and sub- 
mission are feelingly depicted; on her 
knees are placed the head and part of 
the body of Christ, and an angel in 
a kneeling attitude supports ove hand, 
and another holds the crown of thorns. 
This piece of art is of the highest or- 
der, and was composed and finished iu 
1723, by the elder Coustou.—There 
are several fine monuments in this 
Church: we had not leisure to notice 
particularly more than the principal 
one,—that to the memory of Cardi- 
nal du Belloi, by Deseine, executed 
in a grand style, and grouped to ad- 
miration. I have to lament that we 
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could not wait to describe more, but 
detail requires time, and our’s was 
contracted. 

This, like other Catholic churches 
of the Metropolis, is open the whole 
of the day, and we were affected and 
edified by the devotion of the females 
scattered about and offering up their 
prayers at the foot of the Cross, in 
silent, and, to all appearance, io sin- 
cere acts of piety. We saw likewise 
some men here and there performing 
their sacred office, but the number 
was few in comparison with that of 
the females. 

Thence we visited the Pantheon, 
formerly the Church of St. Gene- 
vieve. The present edifice was be- 
guo io the reiga of Louis XV. ia 
1767. It is in the form of a cross, 
and is 340 feet long, and 250 broad. 
A dome rises in the centre, and is 62 
feet 8 inches in diameter, the height 
of the vaultings from the pavement 
is 170 feet. The portico has 22 fluted 
Corinthian columns, 58 feet high, in- 
cluding the base and capitals; these 
are five feet in diameter, and support 
a pediment 120 feet long at the base, 
and 24 feet high. The height of the 
dome is 282 feet. It is a fine object, 
and seen from every part of the city. 
In 1791 the National Assembly de- 
creed that it should be the receptacle 
of the remains of great men, and they 
put up this inscription over the por- 
tico: “* Aux grand hommes la patrie 
reconnoisante ;” and these wild enthu- 
siastists translated hither the remains 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. On the 
tomb of the first much is said; on 
that of the latter are the following 
words: *‘ Ici repose Thomme de la na- 
ture, et de la verité.” These lights of 
philosophy have perverted the princi- 
ples of morality, and obscured the 
beauty of truth; and the great mis- 
chief is, that the pestilent passion for 
their works, which have done so much 
harm to mankind, did not follow 
them, but that it still remains to 
cherish the flame of infidelity. 

We now repaired to the Palace of 
the Luxembourg, called the Chamber 
of Peers. It was built by Jacques 
Desbrosses, for Mary de Medici, in 
1612, and was appropriated by his 
present Majesty to the purpose for 
which it is now used. It isa fine and 
most finished edifice. 1t consists of 
a great square, with a continuation 
of porticos, and four large pavilions. 

The 
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The basement or lower story is Tus- 
can, with coupled pilasters, the next 
is Doric, the third islonic. There is 
a pediment on the side of the court, 
adorned with allegorical figures by 
Durell. Towards the garden is a 
sun dial, supported by Victory and 
Peace, in alto, by Espercieux ; Force 
and Secrecy by Beauvillet; and Vigi- 
lance and War by Cartellier.—1 shall 
say nothing more respecting the ex- 
terior, which, like all the public build- 
ings here, is profusely ornamented 
and crowded with statues. We went 
into the principal apartments. First, 
the Salle de ré-union, in which is a 
grand painting, allegorical of the re- 
turn of Louis XVIII. by Regnault, 
and an excellent portrait of his Ma- 
jesty, by Lefebre. There are three 
noble galleries of paintings;—that of 
Reubens representing the chief ex- 
ploits of Hen. 1V.; that of Le Sueuer, 
giving the life of St. Bruno; and that 
of Vernet, consisting of charming 
views of seaports of France; there 
are likewise some delightful paintings 
by David, such as appear to me equal 
to those of some of the first masters. 
—We saw the Chamber of Peeré, 
which is semicircular; its diameter is 
77 feet. A number of statues orna- 
ment the hall; Wisdom, Eloquence, 
and Patriotism, are personified in 
every direction ;—So/on, by Rolland; 
Aristides, by Cartellier; Scipio Afri- 
canus, by Ramey; Demosthenes, by 
Pajou; Cicero, by Haudon; Lycur- 
gus, by Foucou; Camillus, by Bridan; 
Cincinnatus, by Chaudet; Cato of 
Utica, by Clodion; Pericles, by Mas- 
son; Phocion, by Delaistre; and Leo- 
nidas, by Lemot. A marble bust of 
his Majesty Louis XVIII. is placed in 
the centre, in front of the seat of the 
President. 

We walked round the gardens, in 
which area fountain, and a vast variety 
of statues. The French delight in 
sculpture and painting ; and their ar- 
chitecture is magnificent: all here is 
on a great scale; and they seem to 
pride themselves on their superiority 
in these respects. They certainly de- 
serve the appellation of a great peo- 
ple; but it must be admitted that in 
Paris extremes meet. The palaces 
are undoubtedly vast and grand, the 
arts are cultivated to excess; but 


the display is so mixed up with the 
mean, that a stranger looks at edi- 
fices which strike his gazing eye with 
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astonishment, and then turns to the 
narrowness of the streets, and the to- 
tal want of comfort in their lofty 
buildings. 

The houses of the tradespeople 
have an appearance of wealth; they 
are, generally speaking, lofty man- 
sions; but every floor or suite of 
rooms is occupied by separate fami- 
lies, and poverty is discernible in the 
low appearance of the occupants, and 
in the want of that decent and appro- 
priate effect which might be looked 
for, but is sought in vain, where the 
outside is every thing, and the inte- 
rior dark, dismal, and dirty. This 
observation, however, is far from ap- 
plying to many parts of Paris, where 
there are mansions or hotels, as they 
are called, in some side-streets, fit for 
the accommodation of princes: these 
have large portes-cochéres,which open 
into widecourts or square areas; steps, 
porticos, pillars, and pediments, be- 
speak grandeur, and these decorate 
the front of this class of buildings, 
but, with the exception of a large 
room or two, fitted up with splendid 
glasses, fine pilasters, and gilt cor- 
nices, there is nothing more. The 
other apartments are small, and in- 
convenient, excessively cold in the 
winter, and rendered more frigid dy 
the sacrifice made to halls and pas- 
sages.—T he folding gates are thrown 
open, and out comes a respectable 
looking carriage with heraldic ensigns 
spread upon the doors, drawn some- 
times by fourdespicable horses in rope- 
harness; the postillion with his long 
whip, enormous boots, and wooden- 
heels. —Some of these grand houses 
are mere lable-d’hites, where the 
stranger finds cheap entertainment 
and respectable society. We who 
are accustomed to see, in our coun- 
try, a very different arrangement, on 
a more suitable scale, where wealth 
purchases, and enjoys the elegances 
of life, and where rank is kept up 
by its proper appointments, cannot 
refrain from a smile at such incon- 
gruities. But custom is every thing, 
and national habits seem here to be 
indigenous, otherwise the French and 
English, separated only by a narrow 
channel, passable in a few hours, 
could not differ so much as they do 
from ourselves in ideas, manners, and 
sentiments. There is a perfect dis- 
tinction between the two countries, 
which hold nothing in common with 
either 
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either but the love of philosophy and 
Science. 
( To be continued. ) 
en 

Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 19. 

N the subject of foreign orders 

of Knighthood, there has lately 

been some discussion, with respect to 
the power of transferring to those of 
this country, on whom the honour 
has been conferred, a right abstract- 
edly, and per se, to wear the insigpia 
of the order, and to prefix the appel- 
lation of ** Sir” to the Christian name, 
as in the case of a British knighthood. 

It appears that these honours, va- 
riously ranked, have been numerously 
conferred on British officers to the 
amount as follows: 

By the Emperor of Russia 85 
Emperor of Austria . 49 
King of Spain. . . . Jl 
King of Portugal . 58 
King of Netherlands . 19 
King of Denmark. . . 3 
King of Sweden . . . 17 
Kiog of Prussia . . - 7 
King of Bavaria. . - Il 
King of Naples and Sicily 16 
King of Persia. . . . 8 
Ottoman Porte. - 16 
Besides a badge of distinction to S00 
British officers serving in Egypt, with 
some others, 

it never was allowed to a British 
subject to wear the insignia of any 
foreign order within the British do- 
minions, except by special permission 
from the Crown; and when this was 
granted, a notification was constantly 
published in the Gazette; but in no 
case was it deemed legal to assume 
the appellation of “ Sir” before the 
Christian name. 

Some few persons, however, it is 
supposed, who had received foreign 
honours, with license to wear them, 
thought proper to consider them- 
selves in a similar situation with that 
of a British knight; and therefore 
this erroneous idea produced an or- 
der from authority, ** that no license 
or permission since March 1813, to 
wear the insignia of these orders, and 
in this country, should authorize the 
assumption of any style, appellation, 
rank, precedence, or privilege, ap- 
pertaining unto a Knight Bachelor of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

The following points, therefore, 
seem to be now clearly established : 


Ist. That no British possessor of a 
foreign order ever was, or is, autho- 
rized to wear the insignia thereof, in 
the united kingdom, without special 
license from his Majesty. 

2dly. That such Heinen, since 
March 1813, will not authorize the 
assumption of any rank or title, &c. ; 
and, consequently, the adoption of 
se ~~ to the Christian name is ille- 

al. 

How far those who obtained the 
license before the above-mentioned 
period, and thought proper to prefix 
the British Knight's appellation to 
their Christian names, can still use 
that distinction, may admit of doubt; 
but as, previous thereto it was not 
forbidden, it may still perhaps b 
courtesy be allowed. No one will 
choose to unknight himself, and Go- 
vernment will be silent. 


Yours, &c. ScrurTaTor. 
I 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 24. 


i. Emperor Justinian, in his 
volume of Laws, known by the 
appellation of the “ Novels,” in 
which he was assisted by the most 
eminent professors of civil law in his 
dominions, acquired the reputation 
of being possessed of an excellent ge- 
nius and a liberal mind, correspond- 
ing and agreeing with each other; 
through his direction many of the 
old established ordinances of his em- 
pire were dispelled, and a system of 
jurisprudence introduced, answerable 
to the improved state of the times. 
I should wish the spirit of Justinian 
were more cultivated in our own 
country. It is true a Session of Par- 
liament does not pass away without 
various improvements in legislation 
taking place; though an impartial 
observer must perceive great reluct- 
ance manifested in overthrowing old 
established enactments, and more es- 
pecially those which in the slightest 
degree, or in any sense affect or bear 
upon the liberty of the subject. 

It appears to me not to be a ques- 
tion of difficulty to decide whether 
the privilege allowed by the statute 
44 Geo. Ill. c. 98, s. 14, for any per- 
son, not being in any way connected 
with the legal profession, to prepare 
wills, be productive of benefit or dis- 
advantage to the interests of society? 
Upon a review of the subject, it will 
be found to have become a matter of 
popular complaint, that the Act con- 

tains 
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tains so important an exception; very 
serious evils in consequence, daily oc- 
curring, through persons unskilled in 
the methods, forms, and niceties, of 
devising, being engaged in the prepa- 
ration of wills and testaments ; where- 
in, as io the structure of all legal in- 
struments, it is essential for technical 
language, only acquired by expe- 
rience, tou be introduced, calculated 
to admit of no indefinite or inflexible 
meaning. 

The principles which regulate the 
law of Conveyancing, are of the most 
general and complex nature; of great 
intricacy and refinement, beyond a 
superficial acquaintance, only being 
attainable by strict diligence and ap- 
plication ; and, with the exception of 
those who intend to become members 
of the profession, few think it needful 
to apply to their attainment. Since 
the increase in dispositions of landed 
property, great attention appears to 
be devoted by the profession to this 
branch of our law, which it is cor- 
rectly observed by a learned Editor *, 
** has run into such nice refinements, 
and such subtle distinctions, and such 
hardly perceptible webs of artificial 
sophistry, as might perhaps suggest 
to any, but an English lawyer, an 
idea of ludicrous puerility.” 

The law applicable to this instru- 
ment of transmission is derived from 
abstruse prineiples; through the in- 
defatigable industry of several gen- 
tlemen of eminence, its doctrine is 
now reduced to something approach- 
ing to elementary consistency; and 
when persons, not amateurs of law, 
or regularly bred to the profession, 
and unacquainted with the numerous 
decisions in the Courts of Chancery 
and common law, or of the operations 
of the several statutes in respect to 
the qualities of estates, engage in the 
preparation of wills, it is not to be 
wondered at, if errors are discovered 
at a period too late to be rectified, 
when, even among the profession, 
they not unfrequently afford evidence 
of a want of skill, and display great 
porerty of legal intelligence, seldom 
ailing to escape the critical observa- 
tions of those who experience disap- 
pointment under them. It is true, 
the courts have always, and of late 
years more particularly, been inclined 
to give effect to what has obviously 
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appeared to have been the testator’s 
meaning; contrary to the precise rules 
of the common law (wherefore it was 
that particular limitations were allow- 
ed to operate by way of executory 
devises, under this instrument of as- 
surance); but even in these cases 
relief is never afforded, unless the 
intention be most clearly manifested, 
and of course, very serious difficul- 
ties must often arise, in unravelling 
the testator’s meaning, in part through 
the omission of technical words, and 
even in its interpretation the spirit of 
the law is never forgotten. Indivi- 
duals in inferior stations of life, or of 
avaricious appetites, often apply to 
their unprofessional friends for assist- 
ance in drawing their wills; the con- 
sequence generally is, with respect to 
the real estate, mistakes present them- 
selves, which either vitiate the grant, 
or what probably might have been 
the testator’s wish, is overruled by 
the law, through the penman being 
unacquainted with the legal diction, 
or of the system of the law, applica- 
ble to the particular case. From 
these irregularities it will frequently 
happen, that a door to obscurity is 
opened, and the title of a devisee be- 
comes involved in doubt,—a widow 
becomes entitled to dower, where 
probably not intended,— improper 
persons are appointed executors,— 
eldest sons become possessed of pro- 
perty to the entire exclusion of 
younger childrev, — persons nomi- 
vated trustees decline to act, through 
apprehension of difficulty in carrying 
the will into execution,—and parties 
become entangled in litigation. 

I am fearful I have already tres- 
passed too long upon your patience. 
i trust no one who reflects upon the 
subject 1 bave thus feebly adverted 
to, will hesitate to agree with me, 
not only that the little expense in- 
cutred, by a testator, through resort- 
ing to the assistance of the profes- 
sion, Upon an occasion so important, 
ought never to be considered as an 
object, to be compared to the risk he 
undergoes of making his property the 
subject of future litigation, in avail- 
ing himself of the exception in the 
statute ; but that the interests of so- 
ciety would be greatly promoted, by 
the Act being amended, to counteract 
the mischief its proviso occasions. 


Yours, &c. JuLian. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 12. 
N communicating a few detached 
observations on the subject of 
Riog’s Translation of Virgil, there is 
no intention given of entering ona 
literary controversy upon the merits 
or demerits, the superiority or infe- 
riority, of the English translations of 
this Prince of epic poets, the immor- 
tal Mantuan Bard, which a diversity 
of writers have favoured us with. To 
attempt to reconcile such discordaut 
opinions, would be truly an Herca- 
Jean task. It must nevertheless be a 
desideratum in Literature, uninflu- 
enced by bigotry on the one hand, or 
the prevalence of custom and fashion 
on the other, to substantiate a few 
plausible reasons why this or that 
author should claim the pre-emi- 
nence, in giving us the best and truest 
spirit of the original. 

It is generally allowed, I believe, 
that there are many passages in this 
elegant writer to which it is almost 
impossible for the English language 
to do justice. Mr. Ring, in his ela- 
borate and interesting Preface, has 
justly made the same remark, adding 
also, that “ many translators of Vir- 
gil have “~~ their readers, 
as Jupiter disappointed Ixion, by 
submitting a shadow to their em- 
brace, instead of a substance; and 
substituting a cloud for Juno.” 
Again, he says, “If we combine all 
the beauties of all the translators of 
Virgil, we should only present the 
reader with an obscure resemblance 
of that divine Bard, and a faint image 
of his perfection. Dryden (he justly 
observes) has translated some parts 
of the Eclogues and Georgics, and 
Pitt, some parts of the Aineid, with 
success; but it is also as certain, they 
have, in numberless passages, most 
egregiously failed.” Amidst a host 
of others, who have been competitors 
in this arduous undertaking, Mr. 
Ring enumerates Addison, and others, 
who have given us only select por- 
tions, while Dryden, Trapp, Warton, 
Neville, Sotheby, Deare, and Stawell, 
have produced a translation of the 
whole of Virgil. Sotheby’s, he thinks, 
is more correct than that of Dryden ; 
but Dryden’s, in some particular pas- 
sages, has the ‘* disjecli membra 
Poete; more of that fire and pathos, 
more of that elegance and sublimity, 
by which the divine original is so 
eminently distinguished.” 
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Could this character have been uni- 
formly supported, there would have 
been no plea for the competition of 
so many other writers. For a num- 
ber of years, I believe, the expression 
has been proverbial, “* give me Dry- 
den’s Virgil, and 1 will dispense with 
all the rest, as no other is required.” 
This doctrine, however, will at length 
be refuted, not from the assertions of 
Mr. Ring alone, but from the avowed 
opinion of some of the best writers of 
the present and past ages. 


What says Mr. Pope? 
“ Immortal Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 


Many a reader of Dryden is tempt- 
ed to exclaim, 
“So thick the beauties and the faults ap- 
pear, 
Those | could read, if these were not so 
near.”” 


There are few, I believe, in these 
days of refined Literature but must 
concur with Mr. Ring, when he says, 
“For some of the blemishes with 
which his (Dryden's) Translation a- 
bounds, his age and infirmity may be 
er as an apology; but no apo- 
ogy can be offered for the flagrant 
vichilen of decorum, and the gross 
obscenity with which his pages are 
too often polluted; nor is it a justi- 
fication of his conduct to allege that 
in his better days he was the Poet 
Laureat of Charles the Second. It ill 
becomes him, or any other transla- 
tor, to express the sentiments of so 
chaste and modest an author as Vir- 
gil, whose works are put into the 
hands of youth, and employed for the 
purposes of instruction, in the lan- 
guage of that licentious age.” 

Another writer, mentioned by Mr. 
Ring, of the name of Martin, who 
only translated the Eclogues and 
Georgics into prose, and who, there- 
fore, could not be supposed to be a 
rival of Dryden, accuses him of fre- 
quently mistaking the sense, or omit- 
ing the text of Virgil, debasing his 
language, and addivg what is neither 
expressed nor understood in the ori- 
inal; besides his using figurative 
anguage where the subject required 
simplicity. He accuses him also of 
abominable obscenity and extrava- 
gant rant. 

Warton, in his preface, when speak- 
ing of Dryden, says, “I must beg 
leave to observe with truth, and I 

hope 
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hope with modesty, that in his ver- 
sion of the Eclogues and Georgics, 
there are so many gross mistakes, so 
many careless, incorrect lines, and 
such wild deviations from his origi- 
nal, as are utterly astonishing in so 
great and true a genius.” 

Another writer, Jephson, in his 
book entitled “* Roman Portraits,” 
says, “* Dryden, himself a great poet, 
is often unfaithful, diffuse, licentious, 
or negligent. I have never met with 
any person who recollected twenty 
lines together of his translation, while 
hundreds not only remember, but 
cannot forget, almost whole books 
of the original.—The version of Pitt 
is less licentious, and in particular 
passages more brilliant, but, upon 
the whole, languid: while Trapp (as 
Dr. Johnson observes) is now only a 
clandestine refuge for the laziness of 
school-boys.” 

The same writer proceeds in say- 
ing, “* Happening lately to cast my 
eye over a page or two of Dryden's 
version of the Georgics, it really ap- 
peared to me like burlesque; more 
contemptibly ludicrousthan the avow- 
ed Travesty of Cotton; with no more 
resemblance to the beautiful original 
than subsists between the mask of an 
ape, and thecountenance of Antinous.” 
—In another place he says, “* The in- 
equalities of Shakspeare are not more 
frequent nor so unaccountable as those 
of the literate John Dryden. There 
is indeed as much difference between 
Virgil in his Roman toga, and in his 
English doublet, as between a forest 
trée in June and Janvary ; or between 
the right side of gobelin tapestry, and 
the wrong.” 

Dr. Johnson's strictures are not 
Jess severe than the preceding writ- 
ers. He tells us that * Dryden's learn- 
ing was not extensive, that his vanity 
now and then betrays his ignorance, 
and that he is sometimes unexpect- 
edly mean; that his faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital; and that 
there are seldom ten lines together 
in his translation, without something 
of which the reader is ashamed.” 

la the execution of his work, Mr. 
Ring, with great modesty, allows, 
that to translate after Dryden, where 
Dryden appears like himself, would 
be deemed superfluous, if not pre- 
sumptuous; but, unfortunately, his 
translation of Virgil is unequal. It is 
a checkered performance ; a tissue of 
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light and shade. Finding, however, 
ou examination, that Dryden had 
been successful in some passages, he 
determined to incorporate them with 
his own. To give it in his own words, 
he says, “* Having rendered the two 
first Eclogues into English, | com- 
pared them with those of Dryden; 
and, sensible of Dryden’s superiority 
in certain passages, which I despaired 
to equal, resolved to abridge my la- 
bour in the remaining Eclogues; and 
instead of translating them, to adopt 
Dryden's translation; aod only to 
alter those parts which required im- 
provement. In the Eclogues, there- 
fore, I made Dryden’s, in the Geor- 
gics, my own; and in the Maeid, 
Pitt’s translation, the basis of this 
work.” —He says further, “ Pitt's 
translation of the Hueid appears to 
me decidedly superior to that of Dry- 
den; but although at first he sup- 
ports the dignity of the Mantuan 
Bard, yet, in the progress of his work, 
he is often careless and incorrect; 
often harsh and unpoetical; and the 
similes in general, which are the priv- 
cipal ornaments of that celebrated 
Poem, are not well rendered.” 

On the whole, Mr. Ring has the 
sanction of many learned and respect- 
able friends, for the successful ac- 
complishment of his laborious under- 
taking, some of whom have declared 
the versification to be uncommonly 
harmonious, and the sense of the ori- 
ginal closely adhered to, without the 
version being too literal and servile. 
With respect also to lines, or half 
lines, of former respectable transla- 
tions being mixed with his own, no 
fault is ascribed. If a line is uncom- 
monly well done, no attempt should 
be made “* rem actam agere,” but to 
copy either from Dryden or Pitt, is 
equally praiseworthy. 

The Bishop of Clonfert, who was 
Mr. Ring’s tutor at Winchester, pays 
him the highest compliment for the 
execution of his work, but regrets 
that a similar performance, pubfished 
by the Rev. Mr. Symmons, should 
have made its appearance at the same 
time. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that Mr. Symmons’s is only a 
translation of the Kneid. 

Another reverend and learned friend 
of the author’s says, “ Mr. Ring's 
translation, which is carefully sus- 
tained throughout, will furnish a well- 
ordered feast to the reader of taste, 

often 




















often disgusted with slovenly pas- 
sages in other works of a similar 
kind; and the idea of adopting the 
more felicitous lines of Dryden and 
Pitt, was certainly most judicious.” 

To conclude, Mr. Urbao, as I should 
be unwilling to trespass on your co- 
lumnas with too long a paper, I may 
on some other occasion beg leave to 
present you with some further testi- 
monials in favour of Mr. Ring’s suc- 
cessful exertions. However his ta- 
lents may now* be encouraged or re- 
warded, there is not a doubt that 
posterity will do him justice; that 
we shall no longer incur the national 
—— of being without a compleat 
and faithful translation of that im- 
mortal Bard; and that Ring’s Virgil 
will, by the unprejudiced and candid 
reader, be universally adopted. It 
has fewer exceptions and defects than 
any preceding translation, and his an- 
notations are copious and interesting. 
He has indeed erected a monument 
of Fame, commensurate with his ex- 
tensive genius and learning. 

It will be’ recollected that this is 
not the first time Mr. Ring has given 
a specimen of his poetical talents. 
Several minor poems, among which 
was his “Commemoration of Han- 
del,” published in 1786, have been 
favourably received, and the different 
Reviews were unanimous in their en- 
comiums on his “ elegant and har- 


monious verse.” BaTHONIENSIS. 
cE 
Mr. Unpan, Dec. 15. 


N excavating the foundation of 

one of the new houses in Cock- 
spur-street, near the West entrance 
to the Mews, the remains of some 
antient building have been brought 
to light. They consist of fragments 
of three walls, lying at no very great 
distance from each other, bat in dif- 
ferent directions. The largest runs 
East and West, and is about six feet 
in thickness; it is composed chiefly 
of ragstone, with a small a 
of chalk and flint, and a few bricks. 
The other two, which are situated 
West of the first, run North and 
South, and are exactly parallel to 
each other, the extremity of one join- 
pe the beginning of the other; one 
of them is very perfect and substan- 
tial, and reaches nearly to the surface 
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of the ground. There is no indica- 
tion of the fragments being connected, 
but their situations, I think, show 
that they were. 

Previous to the great alterations in 
this neighbourhood, Whitcomb-street 
went over part of the site of these 
foundations. This street was for- 
merly called Hedge-lane, and two 
centuries ago literally was what its 
name bespoke. The building, there- 
fore, to which these ruins appertain- 
ed, must be of very remote antiquity, 
as indeed the mixture of brick with 
the stone in the construction of the 
walls shows it to be. 

The most probable idea which sug- 
gests itself at present is, that these 
remains were part of the ruins of the 
Royal Mews, burnt in 1534*, and 
abandoned on building the suc- 
ceeding structure. This is warrant- 
ed in some degree by the circum- 
stance of their concealment under 
ground for so many years; but even 
if this was ascertained to be correct, 
they evidently have belonged to some 
still older building, whose original 
destination is involved in the darkest 
obscurity. 

The discovery of some human 
bones among the ruins would lead us 
to believe they marked the site of a 
religious edifice. A hermitage, dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine, once existed at 
Charing Crosst; and higher up, near 
Pall Mall, was a small church ¢; but 
the situation of neither corresponds 
exactly with the foundations now dis- 
covered, though it is not utterly im- 
probable, that they may have belong- 
ed to some chapel, which falling to 
decay for waut of a sufficient endow- 
ment, before the general destruction 
of such institutions, no trace of its 
existence has been preserved. E.1.C. 

—— 

Mr. Ursan, AHolyport, Dec. 21. 

N this period of agricultural dis- 

tress, the heavy pressure of the 
Poor Laws is a most serious object, 
and the doubt which is entertained b 
many well-informed and liberal mind- 

ed persons, whether the mode of re- 
lief which has been of late years 
adopted, does not produce more mi- 
sery by destroying provident cares, 
and encouraging early marriages, 
than the relief itself can counterba- 





* This, alas! is now too late. See our 


Obituary, p. 645. 
Gewr. Mac. Supp/. XCI. Parr II. 


Cc 


* Pennant’s London, edit. 1813, p. 151. 
t Ibid. t Ibid. p. 161. 
lance, 
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has been reduced to one-sixth of the 
sum usually expended in a period of 


lance, has excited general attention, 
and several plans have, in consequence, 
been adopted in different parishes, 
with the view to reduce the Parochial 
Rates, and to compel the labouring 
class to rely more on their own exer- 
tions and pradence, than they have 
of late been in the habit of doing. 

One plan which, it is hoped, will 
become general, from the scarcity of 
money, aad consequently cheapness 
of provisions, is the taking into the 
farm- houses the carter-boys and 
youvg men, who, by being under the 
master’s eye, will become more or- 
derly, and not desirous of leaving a 
good home and plentiful table, to 
marry aud provide for themselves. 

But the mode adopted by a neigh- 
bouring parish deserves considera- 
tion. 

Under the advice of the principal 
proprietor, a highly respectable and 
intelligent man, the parishioners in 
vestry agreed, that the weekly pen- 
sioners who were for the most part 
old and infirm, should be taken off 
the parish books, and supported by 
private benevolence. Some cases oc- 
curred, where it was found that the 
relatives had the means of assisting 
the infirm members of their — 
and would do so, if the parish would 
not. The experiment was tried, by 
refusing relief, and succeeded. In 
other cases the gentlemen and farm- 
ers voluntarily agreed each to sup- 
port a poor pensioner; and the 
smaller occupiers joined two, three, 
or more together, to support one, 
according to the proportion they 
would have paid of the Poor Rates. 
But, as the application to several oc- 
cupiers for the amount of one pen- 
sion was found to occasion inconve- 
nience to the persons so supported, 
it was determined that in such cases 
the contributors should pay their 
quotas to the overseer, who would 
pay it over to the pensioner. 

The next measure was to relieve 
all the other paupers in the poor- 
house only, and the diet to be milk- 
porridge, potatoes, and bread, the 
quantity not being limited ; the pau- 
pers are thus kept in good health. 

I will not trespass further by ar- 
guing on the necessity of stimulating 
the poor to exertion, but will con- 
clude by giving you the result of the 
measures I have detailed. The pa- 
rochial expenditure, from the end of 


July to the beginning of December, 


similar duration. H. Waxrer. 





Mr. Unsan, Oct. 22. 
] SHALL be obliged to any of your 

Correspondents to inform me when 
the symbols of a Lion, a Calf, a Mao, 
and a flying Eagle, were first applied 
to the Evangelists? If those symbols 
were taken from the 4th chap. and 
Tth verse of the book of Revelations, 
why were they not applied in the 
same order to the Evangelists, as 
found in that book; viz. the Lion to 
St. Matthew, as that Gospel bears the 
earliest date, &c. 

I have lately read with much plea- 
sure Turner’s Tour through Nor- 
mandy. In vol. II. p. 27, he pro- 

oses to his friend a difficulty, which, 

e says, had long puzzled him; viz. 
the connexion which Catholic divines 
find between St. Luke's Bull and the 
word Zecharias; for it appears by the 
following distich from the Rhenish 
Bible, that some such cause leads 
them to regard this symbol as pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the third Evan- 
gelist : 
“¢ Effigies vituli, Luca, tibi convenit, extat 

Zacariz in scriptis mentio prima tuis.” 
I have in vain attempted to find out 
this appropriate symbol, and it puz- 
zles me no less than the learned au- 
thor. For what connexion or appro- 
priation can there be between Vitulus 
and Zacarie? . 

ee 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 23. 
Fo many years, during the sum- 

mer months, I have observed, 
whilst travelling at an early hour, 
that the road shadowed by the trees 
was frequently wet by torrents of 
rain, whilst the exposed parts of the 
road were dry and dusty. The hotter 
the preceding evening had beep, the 
9 quantity of moisture was con- 
nsed. Trees young and flourishing 
generated the most dew. I think it 
is a subject well worthy the considera- 
tion of those interested in navigable 
canals. In those districts where wa- 
ter is scarce, a plantation or an ave- 
nue of trees might with great advan- 
tage be planted on each side of the 
canal. In the heat of summer these 
trees would not prevent evaporation; 
but, when hanging over the canal, 
would contribute a plentiful supply of 
water. What species of trees con- 


dense the largest portion of dew? -_ 
r 
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Mr. Unsan, Dec. 20. 

Lie ABBRY (as it is called) 

in the parish Halsall, co. 
Lancaster, is about ten miles from 
Liverpool, on the road leading from 
that town to Halsall, and the fashion- 
able bathing place of Southport. This 
interesting ruin (sce Plate II.) was 
no doubt furmerly a Chapel, at- 
tached to the neighbouring Hall, 
which was then the seat of the Lords 
of the Manor. The Lords of Lydiate 
have been, successively, the families 
of Lydiate, Blackburne, Ireland, An- 
derton, and Blundell, as appears in 
the pedigree of these families in Greg- 
son’s * Fragments for Lancashire,” 
(p. 222) traced down to the present 
possessor, Charles- Robert Blundell, 
of Ince-Blundell, Esq. 

The Chapel was probably built by 
the Ireland family, temp. Henry VIII. 
The initials of the rebuilder of the 
Hall, Lawrence Ireland, are carved 
on a doorcase in the house. 

The walls of the Chapel are still 
tolerably entire, but the ornamental 

arts are much mutilated by the 

and of time. It has been asserted 
that the building was never com- 
pleted, but I am of a different opi- 
nion, having found small fragments 
of glass in the mortar in several parts 
of the East window. 

The following are the only inscrip- 
tions on the tomb-stones now legible: 


“ Here lyeth the body of Francis Walds- 
grave, who departed this life on the 28th 
day of November, 1701, in the 75th year 
of his age.” 

**Sa. Ro. Ca. Ecc. Sacer, ob. die 2° 
Ap. An’o Domini 1728, @t. suw 74. 
Requiescat in pace.” 

“ Here lyeth the body of Joseph Dra- 
per, who departed this life on the 26th 
day of April, 1703, in the 33d year of 
his age.” 

“* Here lye the 
Body of Joho 

Mosson, who d 

eparted the .... 
5 year .. see 

Aaige Anno D.,.. 

373...” 
** R*, Ds, Johannes Blackburne.” 


Over the arch of the porch is a 
coat of arms, a chevron between 6 
fleurs-de-lis, and on each side the 
initials I. 1. (probably Joba Ircland), 
who lived in the 6th year of Heury 
Vill. S. R. 


Mr. Unpan, Dec. 4. 
R. TORRENS'S observations (p. 
429) on threshing-machines for 
abridging labour, and the advantages 
of them, and of abolishing small 
farms to make one large one, have 
the direct contrary effect to that 
which he supposes. The rich farmer 
who can afford to buy a threshing- 
machine is the man who apparently 
gains by it, as he employs fewer la- 
bourers; but what becomes of these 
poor men thus deprived of work ? 
The fact is unhappily proved, that 
they must apply to the parish for 
relief; the rich farmer pays a share 
of this, ahd thus diminishes his sup- 
posed profit, but a share of this addi- 
tional burden is borne by those inha- 
bitants who are not farmers, many of 
whom are themselves little removed 
from the necessity of applying for 
parochial relief. 

His next proposition of abolishing 
nive small farms to make one large 
one, is, that it will enable the one 
great man, by employing machinery, 
and otherwise abridging and econo- 
mising labour, to perform the same 
quantity of work, with a less number 
of hands, bring a greater proportional 
surplus produce to market, and afford 
to pay a higher rent than while he 
continued on his small farm; the con- 
sequence, says Mr. Torrens, is that 
the landlord, tempted by a higher 
rent, lets the ten farms to this one 
man, and consequently, he admits 
that the other nine farmers with 
their families sink to the condition of 
agricultural labourers op the estate. 
So far, says he, the effect is injurious. 
But, on the other hand, the employ- 
ment of more efficacious machinery, 
and the more economical application 
of labour, which are found admissible 
in large concerns, would enable the 
great farmer, with a given expendi- 
ture, tu raise a greater — than 
before, to break up old lands, and 
consequently furnish the means of 
employing a larger number of (the 
reader will surely be a little surprised 
to find of whom this additional num- 
ber is to consist) manufacturing la- 
bourers! He then admits that this 
throwing all the farms isto one will 
destroy the comfort ‘of nine families 
reduced from the state of small far- 
mers to that of day labourers, but 
additional comfort will result to the 
one who enjoys the large farm, and 

the 
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the additional enjoyments of the land- 
lord, and the (supposed) additional 
number of manufacturing labourers. 
It is impossible therefore to doubt, 
says this Mr. Torrens, that throwing 
the estate into one farm will produce 
a greater balance of good. 

Isit possible, Mr. Urban, to doubt 
whether this Mr. Torreas is not com- 
pletely ignorant ef agricultural affairs. 
His proposition is, that the one great 
farmer will employ fewer labourers ; 
where then are the nine farmers, sunk 
(as he truly calls it) to day-labourers, 
with their children, to find employ- 
meat? But is it = for an Eng- 
lishman to speak with such sang 
Sroid of reducing nine families from a 
state of independence and humble 
comfort, to that of mere common 
day-labourers, even if they could find 
employment as such! To do what? 
—to add to the comfort of the one 

reat farmer, by enabling him to 

ave a well-furnished parlour for bis 
lady and daughters, after the latter 
have been Frenched and Musicked 
(as Mrs. Hannah More expresses it), 
with a summer excursion, perbaps to 
Pat** but at least to some fashionable 
wa’ »g-place. 

Ty, however is not all—the addi- 
tional joyments of the landlord are 
to be placed in the scale; of what 
they are to consist we are left to 
guess. .R. 

——— 
Mr. Unsan, 
R. N. GODBOLD (see pp. 424, 
490) in 1790 purchased an 
estate at Godalming in Surrey, which 
had belonged to General Oglethorpe, 
consisting of a handsome house ina 
exe of about 100 acres, called West- 
rooke-place, the small manor of 
Westbrovke, and some other lands. 
He repaired and fitted up the house, 
which bad not been inhabited for some 
years, and lived there till his death, 
1tth Dec. 1799. He left two sons, 
who continue to prepare the medicive 
in Bloomsbury-square, and one 
daughter, who married the Rev. Mr. 
Lovell. 

About four or five years ago, the 
house was agreed to be sold to Mr. 
Anstey, a woollen-draper in London, 
who had possession of it, and lived io 
it about three years, and then, under 
some pretence, refusing to complete 
the purchase, it came again into the 
hands of the two Mr. Gudbolds, who 
now possess it. 
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In the chancel of the South ailé of 
Godalming Church, isa tablet to the 
memory of Mr. Godbold, with the 
following inscription ; 

** Sacred to the of Nathaniel 
Godbold, esq. inventor and proprietor of 
that excellent medicine the Vegetable 
Balsam, for the cure of Consumptions and 
Asthmas. He departed this life the 17th 
day of December, 1799, aged 69. 

** Hic cineres ubique fama.” 

Arms: Azure, 2 bows in saltire Or *, 

There is an aqua-tint plate of West- 
brooke-place, in which he is represent- 
ed wines and presenting a flower to 
a lady. This figure has a considerable 
resemblance of him. R, 


LT 


Account or Cumner Cuuncn, 
co. Beras, 


(Concluded from p. 490.) 


GAINST the North wall of the 
chancel is a rich altar-tomb to 
Anthony Forster, esq. who has been 
brought into so much notice by the 
Author of Waverley. The tomb is 
elevated by a basement of free stone, 
and is composed of Purbeck marble. 
The plinth is ornamented with a small 
arched trefoil pannel at each extre- 
mity; the space between, which is 
filled by a series of circles, enclosin 
quatrefoils. The frout of the tom 
is separated into three square com- 
partments, enriched with very elabo- 
rate tracery, and the sides each con- 
tain one pannel similarly adoroed: 
the centre of every compartment 
contains a small brass plate, on which 
is engraven a shield panty There 
are several brass plates, likewise in- 
serted in the masonry at the back of 
the monument, the largest of which 
represents an Esquire, clad in com- 
plete armour, (except his head-piece, 
which is deposited near his feet,) 
kneeling, at prayer, on a cushion, 
before a faldstool, on which lies a 
book open; with his wife and three 
children in the same attitude, habited 
in the dresses of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. Beneath these figures, upon 
five other plates, some Latin verses +t 
are engraved. 
It is somewhat singular that no men- 
tion is made in any of these inscrip- 
tions of the death of Forster, or his 





* Maoning and Bray’s History of Sur- 
rey, I. 640, 

+ These verses are printed in Part i. of 
our present Volume, p. 357.—Ebrr. 
wife ; 
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wife; nor is there any parochial re- 
cord existing to prove that he died at 
Cumner. Did he die elsewhere, aud 
was his movament erected during his 
life-time ? 

On brass plates over the figures, 
the following Arms are engraved: 
In the centre; quarterly, first and 
fourth, three huntsman’s horns string- 
ed; second and third, three phzons, 
their points upward; with mantlio 
and crest, which is a stag lodged an 
regardant Gules, cha on the side 
with a martlet Or, and pierced thro’ 
the neck with an arrow Argent. 

Behind the lady this coat :—Quar- 
terly, first and fourth, two organ 
pipes in saltire, between four crosses 
paté; second, a raven; third (within 
a bordure charged with roundells), a 
chevron ermine, between three lions’ 
heads erased; a chief barré néhulé, 
surmounted by a pale charged with a 
pelican. 

Behind the esquire, the arms of 
Forster, impaling those of Williams. 

The other shields dispersed over 
the tomb are repetitions of these 
three. 

At the corners of the slab of Pur- 
beck marble, which covers this tomb, 
are placed four small and ill-propor- 
tioned pillars of the Ionic order, sus- 
taining a large canopy, the roof of 
which is sculptared into fourteen cir- 
cular pannels, with quatrefoil tracer 
disposed in two rows. Over each pil- 
lar is a small circular pinnacle, and 
the front of the canopy is divided into 
two compartments, by a fifth, which 
terminates beneath in form of a boss, 
and is charged with three hunters’ 
horns stringed, carved in relief. The 
front is adorned with pannels similar 
to those which decorate the roof, and 
is terminated by a neat foliated cor- 
nice. 

Near the altar rails is a slab thus 
inscribed : 

“* Joannes Baker de Ecclesdon in ¢om. 
Sussexie, Generosus, obiit die 8¢ Januarii 
1672.” 

Arms, a fess engrailed, between 
three swans’ heads collared, and 
erased at the bottom of the neck. 

The chapel is connected with the 
nave by a plain but substantial point- 
ed aach. On each side the Eastern 
window is a sculptured corbel insert- 
ed in the wall, and near the South end 
a piscina of very elegant workman- 
ship. Beneath the South window are 
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two stone coffins (represented in the 
Plate of doorway, &c: of Cumner 
Hall, p.201), under two arches, enrich- 
ed with elaborate, though sadly dila- 
pidated, tracery. The windows yet re- 
tain a few inconsiderable fragments 
of painted glass. Upon the West 
side of the windows at the South end, 
is a neat mural monument, with the 
following inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Benjamin Buckler, D. D. whose mortal 
part is under this stone deposited. He 
was Vicar of this parish, Fellow of All 
Souls, and Keeper of the Archives in the 
University of Oxford, to the welfare and 
happiness of which places he chiefly de- 
voted his time and his talents,—talents 
which in all probability would have ad- 
vanced him to high stations, had they been 
less under the influence of those honest 
principles, which, although they greatly 
dignify a character, are not always of use 
on the road to preferment. In truth, he 
preserved his integrity chaste and pure, 
He thought liberally, and spoke openly ; 
a mean action was his contempt. The 
world is not without proofs of his literary 
abilities. He possessed not great reve- 
nues, secular honours, or court fat vrs ; 
but he enjoyed blessings of a much «+ -her 
estimation,—a competency, a sour ‘I » ind, 
a benevolent heart, a good conscie...., and 
a faith unshaken, He departed this life 
the 24th of December, 1780, aged 64 
years.” 

Over the inenigtion is placed the 
following shield of arms: Sable, on a 
fess Or three mullets Argent, between 
three greyhounds’ heads erased of 
the third. 

Against the South wall of the nave, 
near the chapel, is a small square 
brass plate, inscribed with 

“An Epitaph upon y* death of James 

Welsh.” 


The body of James Welsh lyeth buryed 
heere, yeare ; 

Who left this mortall life at fovrescore 

One thousand and six hundred twelve he 
dyed, 

And for the poore did christianly prouide, 

Accord ynge to the talent God had lent, 

Five poundes he gave, of geale, and good 
intent; 

The fruite makes knowne the nature of 
the tree, 

Good life the Christian, even so was hee ; 

Whose tyme well spent unto his soule did 
gaine, (mayne. 

The heavenly rest where holy saynts re- 

This memory a lovioge wife vnto ber hus- 
band gave, 

To shew her hart remembers him, though 
death inclose his grave, 

The 
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The gift he gave vnto the poore, she hath 
inlarg’d the same, 

With five pounds added to his five voto 
her Christian fame, 

Hath placed them both to the chvrchemen 
here no wise tc be delay’d, 

But that yearely to the poore of Comner 
be a marke of silver pay'd, 

Which is the fvll appointed rente of the 
whole bequeathed some, 

And so for ever shall remayne, vntill the 
daye of dome. 

In Comner, for the poore’s reliefe, Mar- 
gery Welsh doth will 

The charge of this, when is she deade, 
may be performed still.” 

Nearly adjoining is a neat mural 
monument of marble, ornamented 
with two fluted pilasters in the Doric 
style, thus inscribed : 

“Nigh this place lieth the bodies of 
Dudson Bacon, of this parish, esq. and 
Anne, daughter of Thomas James, esq. of 
Serlwell, in the forest of Dean, in the coun- 
ty of Gloucester, his wife; the latter of 
which departed this life Sept. 9, A. D. 
1711, aged 57; the former Oct. 17, A.D. 
1715, aged 55.” 


Over the entablature are these 
arms: Argent, a fess Gules, between 
three buckles of the second ; impaling 
Azure, on a chevron Or three purses 
Sable, between three lions passant 

uardant of the second. Crest, a 
ox séjant, the dexter paw elevated. 

Upon the same side Westward of 
the window is a mural free stone mo- 
nument, inscribed : 


“in memory of Norris Hodson, ship- 
wright and mariner, born in this town the 
14th of June, 1716, and died on board of 
his Majesty’s ship the Gloucester, in the 
squadron commanded by Commodore An- 
son, on the 14th of June, 1741, and was 
buried in the great South Sea, in hope of 
a joyful resurrection, ‘ when the Sea shall 
give up her dead.’ 


Our life is ever on the wing, 
And death is ever nigh ; 

The moment we begiu to live, 
We all begin to die.” 


This monument was erected at the 
sole expence of Mr. Quainton, 1743. 

Arms: quarterly, first and fourth, 
Argent; second and third, Gules, a 
fret Or; over all a fess Azure. Crest, 
a raven rising. 

The roof is of timber, and the pan- 
nels, which are formed by the inter- 
section of the beams, are ceiled. The 
timbers are supported by brackets 
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pierced with quatrefoils, resting on 
corbels, as rudely carved as those 
which have been previously noticed 
on the exterior of the Southern side. 

The nave is connected with the 
aile by three arches of the pointed 
form, resting on two columns, and 
a pier ateach end. The pillars differ 
in their shape, one being of a circular, 
and the other of an octangular form. 
The piers are square, but have a to- 
rus wrought out at their angles on 
the side next the nave. 

In the Western window of the North 
side is a curious little fragment of 
— glass. It represents a lady 

neeling before a faldstool, on a che- 
quered pavement, with her hands 
closed. A legend in old characters 
surrounded this subject, which is of 
a circular form; but, through the neg- 
ligence of the glazier, the pieces have 
been so displaced as to render the 
whole illegible*. I am informed, 
that this antient morceau is not indi- 
genous to the church, but that it was 
transported from the Hall to its pre- 
sent situation by the grandfather of 
the present clerk. 

At the East end of the aile are some 
old seats, the carvings at the ends of 
which are executed with great spirit. 
In the East pier is an elaborate pis- 
cina, very similar to that noticed in 
the description of the Chapel. The 
beams of the roof rest on large stone 
corbels, most hideously and gro- 
tesquely carved. The Eastern end is 
raised one step above the paving of 
the church, and was appropriated as 
a burial-place for the Peacock family ; 
in memory of which the following 
monuments have been inscribed. 

Against the Eastern wall a tablet 
of marble, with this inscription : 





@ I am happy to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of informing your readers, that 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol have 
employed the ingenious Mr. Millar (late 
of Swallow-street, but now of the New or 
Regent-street, London), to adjast and re- 
pair the beautiful painted glass in their 
Cathedral. It were much to be wished, 
that this Artist should meet with the most 
ample support, since it is probable that 
no other person has studied the antient 
modes of glazing with greater persever- 
rance, or imitated the spirit and colouring 
of antient paintings on glass with greater 
success, 

« Hic 
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“ Hic jacet 
Alicia Peacock, 
relicta 
Caroli Peacock, 


qua 
vixdum viginti annos viduata 
compleverat, 

Propter pietatem erga liberos, 

Erga pauperes liberalitatem, — 
Erga omnes benevolentiam, 
lugenda obiit, 

die Maii xxi, 
D’ai 1715, 
Ztatis sue 50.” 

Arms: Gules, a fess Argent be- 
tween three plates, each charged with 
a lozenge Sable; impaling, Vert, on a 
chevron Or five mullets Sable, be- 
tween three griffins’ heads erased of 
the second. 

On the North side of the pier is a 
neat mural monument, thus inscribed: 

“ Near this place lies interred the body 
of Whorwood Peacock, gentleman, who 
departed this life, August 11, 1759, aged 
72, in humble hope of a joyfull resurrec- 
tion through the merits of his dear Saviour. 
He was a sincere friend, and good Chris- 
tian, which make him much lamented. To 
whose memory this monument is erected, 
by his only surviving sister Mrs. Mary 
Peacock. Here also lieth the body of 
Dean Peacock, gent. and of Mary Pea- 
cock, the sister of Dean and Whorwood 
Peacock. She departed this life Nov. 30, 
1761, aged 69 years. And from her af- 
fectionate regard to this place of her birth 
and family, bequeathed the Vicar and 
Churchwardens the sum of five hundred 
pounds in trust, to distribute the yearly 
interest thereof to a schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, and three poor old maidens 
or widows, in the manner and proportions 
particularly mentioned in her will. May 
the objects of her charity always show 
their gratitude to her memory by their 
thankfulness to God, and a proper use of 
her bounty to them !” 

Arms: Gules, a fess Argent be- 
tween three plates, each charged with 
a lozenge Sable, 

On an upright freestone : 

“Here lyeth the body of Francis the 
daughter of Charles Peacock, and Alice 
his wife, who departed this life March the 
12th, an. Dom. 1688-9, aged 11 months. 

Thrice happy child, for surely she 

Was borne on purpose for to be 

Translated to eternitie.” 


In the church-yard is the basis of 
an old stone cross; and the memorial 
of an old shepherd who attained the 
age of 107 years. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl, XCI. Parr Il. 
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Near the Church is the School- 
house, which was erected with mate- 
rials obtained from the Place. The 
School is supported chiefly by the 
legacy of Mrs. Peacock, and the of- 
fice of pedagogue is held by the pa- 
rish clerk. 

The antiquities of Chilswell and 
Dane Courts are too intricate for me 
to take them into consideration at 
present. At the latter hamlet there 
was antiently a mansion house, and a 
large stone statue of Queen Elizabeth, 
which formerly adorned it, stands now 
in the garden of Mr. Salisbury Ri- 
chards, near Ferry Hinksey. 

The parish register is very old, but 
contains no entry worthy of partica- 
lar notice; and with respect to the 
old customs which formerly prevailed 
here, I refer your readers to the ac- 
count of this parish by the Rev. Dr. 
Buckler, contained in the“ Bibliotheca 


Topographica Britannica.” Y. 
mR - 
Mr. UrBan, Nov. 5. 


ERMIT me to offer a few obser- 

vations which have been suggest- 
ed by “ the list of those Barons who 
were connected with the Magna 
Charta” (p. 292). The particular re- 
ference of my remarks will be seen 
by consulting the corresponding num- 
bers io the Letter of N. Y. W. G. 

1. Who the person was that is here 
intended appears extremely doubtful. 
Richard Earl of Clare was not living 
when the Charter was settled. The 
Earl of Clare at that time in being, 
was named Gilbert, and is afterward 
mentioned (No. 10) as Earl of Hert- 
ford and Gloucester also. 

Your Correspondent tells us, that 
from the time that the title of Clare 
passed into the family of De Burgh, 
it was called Clarence.” Now, on 
the contrary, Sir John Hollis of 
Haughton was created Earl of Clare 
21 Jac. 1. His male issue became ex- 
tinct in 1711; but in 1714 the title 
of Clare was again revived in favour 
of Thomas Pelham, who was also 
created Duke of Newcastle. 

2. William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle, who lived in the time of 
King Joho, bore for his arms, Ar- 

ent, a chief Gules. The arms given 
y N.Y.W.G. were (with a chief Or) 
those of his mother’s third husband 
Baldwin de Betune, who died without 

issue male. 
Your 
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Your Correspondent appears gene- 
rally to have followed the authority 
of Pine, who, in the margin of his 
well-known fac-simile, professes to 
give the arms from documents in the 
College of Arms, but certainly with- 
out much care in the selection. 

8. Geoffry Fitz- Piers, alias de 
Magna-villa, bore on his quartered 
shield of gold and red, a black escar- 
buncle. 

4. The file used by Sacir de Quincy 
does not appear to have been confined 
to any specific number of points. On 
the obverse of his seal, the escutcheon 
bears it with eight points or lam- 
beaux; on the hind part of his horse 
caparisons it has nine; and on the fore 
part, but five. On the reverse of the 
same seal, we fiud the shield charged 
with a file of seven points. 

6. In the North aile of Westmins- 
ter Abbey will be found the arms of 
this Baron sculptured and painted on 
the wall; Or, a cross Gules, and su- 
perscribed ** Rogerus Bigod.” 

7. The arms of this Robert de Vere 
have been frequently given thus: Or, 
on a quarter Azure semé de lis Or, 
a mullet of six points of the last. But 
he certainly used the same as the suc- 
ceeding Earls of this family; viz. 
Quarterly, Gules and Or, in the dex- 
ter canton a mullet Argent. The 
mistake has arisen from an imperfect 
inspection of the shield, which is 
borne by his sepulchral figure in the 
church of Hatfield Broad-Oak, co. 
Essex, which escutcheon is evidently 
quartered, and charged with the mul- 
let, but the rich diaper which covers 
the whole of it having in the first and 
fourth quarters been executed with 
a fleur de lis pattern, it has been ig- 
norantly taken for a specific bearing. 

8. John Marshall, jun. nephew of 
the Earl of Pembroke. The arms at- 
tributed to this Baron in the list of 
N. Y. W. G. and in Pine’s plate, viz. 
per pale Or and Vert, a lion rampant 
Gules, were used by the Earls of 
Pembroke only, as Lords Marshall ; 
but this John, who was Baron of Hen- 
sham in right of Aliva his wife, the 
daughter and heir of Hubert de Rie, 
did bear Gules, a bend lozenge Or. 

9. Fitz Walter. This Baron was 
probably chosen leader, from his be- 
ing Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don, an office which at that period 
must necessarily have conferred con- 
siderable powers on its possessor. 





A strange want of good taste and 
of genealogical knowledge is exhibit- 
ed in the great window at Arundel 
Castle. The late Duke of Norfolk, 
merely that he might be made the 
leading figure of the composition, is 
placed as the representative of the 
Baron Fitzwalter; and his page bears 
those arms (but erroneously tinc- 
tured). The house of Howard have 
not the slightest claim to the barony 
of Fitz Walter, while at the same 
time their heirship to the houses of 
Bigod, Moubray, and Albini, is clear 
and satisfactory. 

10. Vide observation the first. 

11. The Cliffords always quarter, 
for the arms of Vesci, Or, a cross 
Sable. 

12. Hugh Bigot was the eldest son 
of Roger Earl of Norfolk (v. N° 6), 
and most probably bore the same 
arms, differenced, during the life of 
his father, by a label. 

The paly coat was not used by this 
family until after the Marshalship 
had been assigned to Earl Roger, son 
of this Hugh. 

14. The Mayor of London. Ac- 
cording to Stow, William Hardel was 
Mayor of London at this period, and 
bore, Vert a fess floré contre floré de 
Or. Armorial bearings for a civil 
officer of so early a date must be re- 
ceived with great suspicion. 

15. Pine, when giving Ermine, two 
bars Vert, for the arms of Zanvallei, 
appears to have confounded that 
name with De Laval. 

17. This should have been Ra- 
nulph, Earl of Chester, who was con- 
cerned in the establishment of the 
Charter, and bore for arms Azure, 
three garbs Or. 

18. Richard de Percy used for his 
arms, Or, a lion rampant Azure; his 

aternal coat. He was descended 
rom the Earls of Brabant, but bis 
father had adopted the name of 
Percy in consequence of an agree- 
ment to that effect, on his marriage 
with Agnes de Percy. 

19. Concerning John Fitz Robert, 
there is considerable obscurity ; it is 
supposed that he was nearly related 
to the Clares and Fitzwalters. The 
arms, Or, two chevrons Gules, favour 
the supposition. 

20. Malet. This family did not 
at the period in question use for their 
arms, Azure, three escalops Or; nor 
until after the marriage with the heir 


of 
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of Deandon, whose coat it was: their 
previous bearing was Gules, a lion 
rampant Or, debruised with a bendlet’ 
Ermine. 

21. Say. William Lord Clinton, 
ancestor of the Duke of Newcastle, 
married the eldest of the coheirs. 

22. Of Roger de Moubray, who 
was the third brother of William 
(v. No. 13), very little is known; it 
is, however, very unlikely that he 
bore the same arms as his elder bro- 
ther. 

24. Richard Monifichett used for 
his arms, Gules, three chevrons Or ; 
which had been adopted by his father 
after his marriage with the daughter 
of the Earl of Clare; being those of 
that family, differenced by a rever- 
sion of the tinctures, 

To these observations I shall add 
the arms of Stephen de Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who well 
deserves to be here remembered for 
his strenuous exertions towards the 
formation and completion of this im- 
portant Charter. They were, per 
pale Azure and Gules, a bend Or. 


Yours, &c. W. Ment. 
EEE 
Mr. Unsan, Dec. 18. 


ss copy of the work by Thos. 
Forde, noticed in Part i. p. 121, 
is now laying before me. It is en- 
titled ‘4 Theatre,” &c. as already 
stated, and the Preface “to the 
reader” shows the compiler’s own 
view of his labour. He says, 


“Reader, 1 here present thee with a 
dish of Apothegmes, pulled from the eaves 
of many authours; if they please thee in 
the fasting but as much as they did me in 
the gathering, I shall not doubt their en- 
tertainment. Amongst those swarms of 
books which our age is daily glutted with, 
there is not one author hath travelled in 
this road, nor any one book of this nature 
(that I know) in our language, except a 
manual of that great advancer of learning, 
Sir Francis Bacon, which hath long since 
been out of print. I had therefore some 
temptation to have added mine as a sup- 
plement to his ; but upon second thoughts, 
considering none ever attempted to add a 
line to that piece Apelles left imperfect, I 
have chosen rather to erect a new frame 
by his model, than to build upon another’s 
foundation. 

“That th- volume is small, my diligence 
hath been the greaéer, for I have laboured 
to substract, rather than mudtiply them; not 
putting in every one [ met with, but what 
was best, at least in my opinion, These 
are but the first fruits; your acceptance 
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may ripen them into a larger Aarvest, if 
God shall lend me time and opportunity.” 
&e. 


The “larger harvest” never ap- 
peared, and it may be ——s to 
remark, the Apothegmes only form 

art of a volume of miscellanies by 

orde, commencing with two leaves 
of sig. C, and ending at the seventh 
leaf of sig. I. 

The following may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the compilation: 


** Euripides, when he brings in any wo- 
man in his tragedies, makes them alwayes 
bad. Sophocles, in his tragedies, maketh 
them alwayes good; whereof when So- 
phocles was asked the reason, he made 
this answer: ‘ Euripides (saith he) repre- 
sents women as they be; I represent them 
as they ought to be.’ 

** King James, after he had moderated 
as Dr. of the Chair at Oxford in all facul- 
ties, when in the publique library there, 
he beheld the little chaines wherewith the 
several books were fastned to their places. 
“1 could wish (saith he), if ever it be my 
lot to be carried captive, to be shut up in 
this prison, to be bound with these chains, 
and to spend my life with these fellow-cap- 
tives that stand here chained.’ 

‘*A pleasant courtier and servitor of 
King Henry the VII Ith, to whom the King 
had promised some good turn, came and 
prayed the King to bestow a living on bim 
that he had found out, worth 1002. by the 
year more than enough. ‘ Why (said the 
King), we have no such in England.’ ‘ Yes, 
Sire (said he), the Provostship of Eaton ; 
for he is allowed his diet, his lodging, his 
hors-meat, his servants’ wages, his riding 
charge, and 100/, per annum besides.’ 

“It was an excellent saying of Herod 
the sophist, when be was pained with the 
gout in his hands and feet, ‘ When I would 
eat (said he), I have no hands; when I 
would go, I have no feet; but when I 
must be pained, I have both hands and 
feet!’ 

“‘A farmer rented a grange, generally 
reported to be haunted with fairies, and 
paid a shrewd rent for the same at each 
half year’s end. Now a gentleman asked 
him how he durst be so hardy as to live 
in the house, and whether no spirits did 
trouble him? ‘ Truth (said the farmer), 
there be two saints in Heaven vex me 
more than all the devils in Hell; namely, 
the Virgin Mary aud Michael the arch- 
angel ;’ on which days he paid his rent.” 


Yours, &c. Ev. Hoop. 
oe 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 19. 


A GREAT and apparently increas- 
ing evil, which is almost daily 
forced upon my notice, induces me to 

request 
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request a corner ia your pages, with 
the hope that the subject may catch 
the eye of those whose immediate 
province it is to redress the griev- 
ance ;—I allude to the present state 
of Hyde Park. Usually passing thro’ 
twice a-day, I have observed, with 
pain, during this wet and dreary sea- 
son, one and frequently two wretched 
females crouched day after day on 
the swampy earth! unsheltered from 
the drenching rain, and apparently 
remaining therethroughout the night. 
The spot they mostly frequent is un- 
der the Knightsbridge wall, and be- 
ing contiguous to the »arracks, it 
may be readily believed i! at they are 
not always without companions.— 
Thus are these unhappy creatures 
suffered to destroy their own lives, 
contaminate others, and outrage pub- 
lic feeling and decency. Surely these 
are fit objects for the benevolent 
exertions of the Guardian or other 
similar Society; and indeed one has 
been rescued from this very spot by 
their means. But should they be 
found deaf to the gentle voice of per- 
suasion, and bent upon their own de- 
struction, the stronger arm of the 
law should, for the sake of others, 
be called in to remove them. 

Another annoyance is the number 
of idle and disorderly persons that are 
suffered to infest every part of the 
Park, particularly about Tyburn 
Gate, rendering it extremely uoplea- 
sant, if not unsafe, for females to 
walk unattended. Boys also, during 
the summer, are permitted to bathe 
at a time when the Park is much fre- 
quented. These, and many other 
puisances, call loudly for correction. 
The lodges, whose tenants are digui- 
fied with the name of Park-keepers, 
with orders to exclude all beggars and 
disorderly persons, being converted 
into milk-houses, tend rather to in- 
crease the evil they were originally 
designed to prevent, and (with the 
exception of the one at Kensington 
Gate, which is a pattern of neatness 
and cleanliness) are kept in a most 
slovenly condition. These and every 
other building about the Park should 
only be occupied on the condition of 
being kept with scrupulous order, 
neatness, and cleanliness, and be ren- 
dered, as far as possible, ornamental. 

Kensington Gardens present the 
reverse of all this. There a number 


of men are constantly on the watch 
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to exclude improper persons, and 
prevent any misdemeanour or petty 
depredation ; besides which, they 
neatly ornament the spot imme. 
diately around their respective sta- 
tions; they are provided with a suit- 
able dress, and are, I believe, chiefly 
soldiers who have served at Water- 
loo. Such men must ever possess a 
peculiar claim upon the gratitude of 
the country; and these and similar 
sources of occupation afford a well- 
merited provision for the declinin 

ears of their lives, so often hazard 
in defence of those who live at ease 
in their possessions. 

It seems impossible to assign any 
reason why some equally effective 
plan should not be adopted in Hyde 
Park, and indeed in the two others 
also, to which the preceding remarks 
equally apply. 

At the present time, when every 
mind is on the stretch to devise means 
for competing with a rapidly increas- 
ing population, one we hope that 
“= such source of employment 
would be eagerly seized; and if 
promptly and judiciously carried into 
effect, it would afford permanent oc. 
cupation to numbers, be a great ac- 
commodation to the public, and do 


honour to the country. M. 
— EE 
Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 26. 


 b- communication of J. S. (p. 
304) respecting the repairs of St. 
Paul’sCathedral, and the additional re- 
marks of your Correspondent A. H. (p. 
420) on this subject, having found ad- 
mission in your pages, it is but justice 
to make like honourable mention of 
the thorough internal repairs now 
carrying on in Westminster Abbey, 
by direction of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, from whose funds the expense, 
which will be very considerable, is to 
be defrayed. Under the able superia- 
tendance of Mr. Chantrey and other 
eminent artists, workmen of every 
description are daily employed in 
cleaning and judiciously repairing the 
injuries inflicted by the hand of Time 
or wanton violence, on the various 
monuments. The iron railing by 
which they were surrounded, has 
been removed; and the inscriptions, 
several of which are nearly illegible, 
are to be restored; thus snatching 
these interesting records of the dead 
from a premature oblivion. Some 
alterations are to be made in the 
choir, 
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choir, the ceiling painted, and the 
es and ornamental work regilt. 
When these improvements are com- 
pleted, and this noble and venerable 
edifice again opened to the public, it 
is hoped that care will be taken to 
appoiat fit persons who shall vigi- 
Jantly restrain the childish propensity 
of visitors from scribbling on and de- 
facing the monuments, &c. 

Every one must be gratified at see- 
ing this general spirit of improve- 
ment; and let us trust that a conti- 
nuance of peace will afford us the 
means and opportunity for carryin 
on these patriotic works, so muc 
more becoming a Christian country 
than those devastating wars, under 
the effects of which we still continue 
to suffer. D. S. 

a 
Jervaux Appey, YorKSHIRE*. 

ERVAUX ABBEY, a corruption 

from “ Yorevauz,” or the Vale 
of the Ure, is situated on the banks 
of that river, at about three miles 
distance from Middleham. It was 
one of the larger monasteries; aod 
although its remains cannot vie, in 
point of consequence, with those of 
Fountains, and some other noble mo- 
nastic sites which adorn this county, 
it outrivals them all ion the novelty of 
the change exhibited by the late re- 
storation of its vestiges from the in- 
humed state in which they had conti- 
nued for centuries, To the writer 
of these remarks, who passed by the 
spot twenty years ago, and saw only 
a gateway nearly choked up, and two 
or three insulated portions of wall, 
the extensive spread of building 
which met his eye on a second visit, 
in the year 1819, appeared little short 
of magical effect, and even put him 
on enquiring as to the identity of the 
place. Anentire new visitor cannot 
indeed have the same enjoyment; but 
to any one possessing a genuine taste 
for this species of antiquity, there is 
sufficient scope for gratification, as 
may appear from the notice which 
follows of the principal features of 
this now interesting ruin. 

The Church part of the monastery 
is ‘barely traceable by the surface of 
the floor, which has been most hap- 





* For this account we are obliged to 
the same kind Correspondent who has be- 
fore favoured us with descriptions of Rie- 
vaulx and Byland Abbies,—Ebrr. 
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pily restored with its tomb-stones and 
other appendages, It discloses a nave, 
side ailes, and transept; the latter 
near the East end. According to a 
ground plan, attached to Dr. Whita- 
ker's History of Yorkshire, the whole 
length is about 240 feet, of which 160 
comprise the nave, and the remain- 
ing 80 the transept, choir, and Lady 
Chapel. The breadth of the nave is 
30 feet, and of the side ailes about 
seven feet and a half each. The 
length of the transept 105 feet; its 
breadth (including an attached side 
aile) 40 feet. The blocks of all the 
pillars dividing the nave from the 
ailes are perceptible, as are also the 
bases of two or three, which bases 
are of the torus form. The site of 
the high altar is discoverable. lo the 
nave and choir are five or six tomb- 
stones: the ornaments of some of 
these are in good condition, and the 
inscriptions legible. Amongst them 
is one, with a cross and chalice, in 
memory of “T. Dunwell, Canon of 
St. Leonard’s, Y ork.” 

The Chapter-House is at the South 
end of the transept; a small passage 
intervening. It has been a handsome 
room divided by hexagonal marble 
pillars with acanthus capitals, a cha- 
racteristic of the early Pointed style: 
many of these are entire. In this 
building are six or seven ornamented 
tomb-stones of abbots and others, the 
inscriptions of which are most of 
them legible. 

Beyoad the Chapter-House are the 
vestiges of the Refectory, measuring 
95 feet by about 20. A row of pil- 
lars stood along the centre, of which 
most of the bases, with a portion of 
the shafts, are visible. It has been 
lighted by a range of fourteen or fif- 
teen windows of the Pvinted style. 
The spaces of ten of these are still 
discoverable. Beyond, and adjoin- 
ing, is the sile of the kitchens and 
offices; and, near them, the remains 
of a large room with three handsome 
pointed windows. 

Near the last-mentioned buildings, 
in the South-East angle of the monas- 
tery, are the traces of a groupe of 
apartments, supposed to have been 
the Abbot’s mansion, with its offices 
and appendages. In one of these are 
the remains of two windows in the 
Pointed style, surmounted by a circu- 
lar one. The expansion of these 
windows into double lights, and their 

orpa- 
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ornamental finishings, show them to 
be of comparatively modern date. 

The usual monastic quadrangle 
(sometimes called the bowling-green) 
appears to the South of the Church, 
separating it from the Chapter- House, 
Refectory, and other surrounding 
buildings; beyond it is another open 
area, nearly of the same size: the ap- 
pearance in the latter of two or three 
tomb-stones denote it to have been a 
Cemetery. Adjoining Westward on 
these two quadrangles, are the re- 
mains of a cloister, measuring 190 
feet by 20, which appears to have 
been supported by a central row of 
twelve pillars, and over which is sup- 
posed to have been the Dormitory. 
Diverging further Westward, are 
traces of other internally pillared 
buildings, which, with a large open 
space (probably another  burial- 
ground), have been surrounded by 
ao outer wall. 

A considerable quantity of archi- 
tectural ornaments are piled up and 
preserved. Amongst these are the 
materials of a tesselated pavement, 
consisting of pieces three inches 
square or under; several of them 
marked with the figure of a flower. 

The most antient feature in these 
remaivs is a doorway, in tolerable 
preservation, consisting of several 
mouldings, all plain except the cen- 
tral one, which in the arches contains 
the dog-tooth, and in the uprights the 
transverse or quatrefoil ornament ; 
thus marking the change from the 
Norman to the early Pointed style. 

A modern inscription over one of 
the entrances, mentions the building 
to be of the date of 1141. Burton, in 
his Monasticon, fixes it in 1156. In 
either case the commencement must 
be intended, as some parts have been 
evidently erected at later periods. 
The same inscription notices the re- 
storation above described, as having 
taken place in the year 1807, by or- 
der of the Earl of Aylesbury, the 
owner of these demesnes. It was 
under the skilful superintendance and 
direction of John Claridge, esq. who 
resides near the spot, that this object 
was so successfully accomplished. 

The waiter cannot close these re- 
marks without noticing what to him, 
at first, appeared an excess of trim- 
ness, approaching to decoration, in 
laying out the ground; but to this 
he became nearly reconciled, on con- 
sidering the obvious necessity of 
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smoothing and levelling throughout, 
in order to bring these remains into 
complete view. That offences against 
good taste have occasionally been 
committed in our monastic sites, by 
the needless introduction of such ap- 
ma ge cannot be questioned ; but 
et it be recollected, that an entire, or 
even a partial restoration of the na- 
ture above described, must neces- 
sarily be attended with a consider- 
able sacrifice of appropriate feature 
in separating the rude from the ruin- 
ous; and the admirer of the pic- 
turesque must, however reluctantly, 
be obliged to give way to the zealous 
Antiquary, owe forward to ex- 
plore the hidden beauties of these in- 
comparable edifices. 
I 
Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 27. 
HE custom of perambulating or 
going the bounds of parishes, is 
obviously a very useful one, and it 
would be well if it were done more 
frequently in some parishes than it is. 
1 wish here to recommend another 
subject than the ascertaining the 
boundaries of parishes to the atten- 
tion of the public, which is the ascer- 
taining and registering all the public 
ways, carriage-ways, bridle-ways (as 
they are called), and foot-ways, in 
every parish throughout Great Bri- 
tain; the object of which is more 
particularly to prevent the practice, 
so frequent of late years, of stopping 
up ways without due process of law. 
If it were known that frequent sur- 
veys (if so they may he called) would 
take place, there can be no doubt but 
such knowledge would greatly check 
— wished-for encroachments. I 
would have one or more of the parish 
officers, with the surveyors of the 
roads, go every three or four years at 
furthest along every public way, 
marking in a book such observations 
as might be found necessary ; such a 
survey would probably take some pa- 
rishes several days. In the book might 
be mentioned the names (where any) 
of the ways, and where situated. I 
also recommend, that in each parish 
there should be a register of all the 
ways which have been stopped up, 
within the memory of the inhabitants 
(or otherwise known), and by what 
means they were stopped. In survey- 


ing, as above recommended, all en- 
closures made of late years of waste 
land should be noted down, as well as 
ways stopped. 
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110. The Pirate. By the Author of Wa- 
verley, 3 vols. 12mo. A. Constable, 
and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co. London, 

THE Author of the Scotch Novels 
has written so admirably, and has 
contributed io such an important de- 
gree to the improvement of the taste 
of the reading public of the day by 
his works of fiction, that he must not 
be surprised if the judgment which 
he has so materially assisted to ma- 
ture should in due time rebel against 
its patron, and learn to be so fasti- 
dious as scarcely to relish any thing 
short of superlative excellence. He 
has presented us with so many pathe- 
tic delineations of human nature, and 
has so greatly surpassed all living 
writers in the variety and fidelity of 
his pictures, that we can now hardly 
tolerate any thing which falls short 
of that standard of beauty which he 
has himself so well taught us to de- 
fine. The present novel will certainly 
add nothing to the reputation of the 
author; neither do we believe that 
it will detract in the least from it. It 
is of a very neutral character in this 
respect. Devoid of interest in an es- 
sential degree, and yet abounding in 
much that cannot fail to heve claims 
upon the literary reader, it partakes 
more of the nature of an essay on 
the topography of the island of Zet- 
Jand, and the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, than of a tale written 
for the purpose either of engaging 
our sympathies or exciting our curi- 
osity. In the developement of his 
plot, the conduct of the Great Un- 
known too frequently resembles that 
of a man, who, after having invited a 
friend to partake of a snug beef-steak 
and a bottle of London particular, and 
proposed to take him under his arm 
to the place of rendezvous, diverges 
so often from the high road before 
they arrive at their journey’s end, 
drags him so unconscionably out of 
his way, in order that his house may 
be approached with all due advan- 
tage, in short fatigues and tantalizes 
his guest to so inordinate an extent, 
that by dinner time the unfortunate 
visitor’s appetite has almost entirely 
left him, and he is too jaded to enjoy 


the magnificent cheer which has been 
prepared for him. 

In the novel of the Pirate there is 
such a wordy illustration of every 
minute circumstance connected in the 
remotest degree with the story, and 
the thread of the narrative is so fre- 
queatly broken for the purpose of to- 
pographical disquisitions which have 
little interest for the impatient reader, 
that he is absolutely tired and dis- 
gusted with interloping discussions 
which, under any other circumstances, 
would be agreeable and interesting. 
The incidents of the first volume, and 
half of the second, would in them- 
selves barely require a dozen pages 
to narrate, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether, if the author’s cele- 
brity did not hold out a promise of 
some splendid denouement to make 
amends for his tedious preliminary 
dissertations, many persons would 
have the courage to proceed on so 
tame aod uninviting an adventure. 

We are not sure that the Scottish 
Wizard has produced any tale (if we 
except the Monastery) less striking 
aod devoid of interest than the one 
before us. But the worst of his at- 
tempts rival, nay surpass the best of 
any other writer of the day in this 
style of composition. The character 
of the ‘* Pirate” is, as far as we are 
enabled to judge, as a novel, superior 
to the ‘* Monastery,” but not quite 
so good as the “ Abbot,” thus con- 
sidering it as the least successful but 
ove of the author’s works of fiction. 

We have given in our last number 
the facts upon which the present no- 
vel is founded, and we have now only 
briefly to recapitulate the plot, and 
illustrate our abstract with such ex- 
tracts as rg ey best suited to convey 
an idea of the style and execution of 
the performance. 

The scene is in the first instance 
laid in the island of Thule, called the 
Mainland of Shetland, and towards 
the conclusion changes to Kirkwall, 
the capital of the Orkney Isles. 

On Sumburgh Head, the South- 
east promontory of the Maialand, at 
the close of the 17th century, stood 
a ruined mansion, called Jarlshof, 
which had been in former times the 

re- 
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sidence of a Norwegian Earl of Ork- 
ney, and now belonged to Magnus 
Troil, a descendant from the Norse 
Lords of these isles. 

In consequence of his birth he is 
highly respected by the natives; and, 
as the representative of former in- 
dependence, is styled the Udaller or 
Fowd of Burgh Westra, the name of 
his own abode, situated about twent 
miles from Jarlshof in a more shel- 
tered and productive quarter of the 
island. In the character of Magnus 
Troil, we think we trace some re- 
semblance to that of the Baron 
Bradwardine. At the period of the 
history Jarlshof is the residence of 
Mr. Basil Mertoun, a_ gentleman 
above the middle age, who had ar- 
rived in that neighbourhood in a 
Dutch vessel, and is remarkable for 
his moroseness and taciturnity. He 
is in fact, from some hidden cause, a 
gloomy misanthrope. His son Mor- 
daunt Mertoun, a handsome youth, 
when he could escape from the so- 
ciety of his father, was usually to 
be found at Burgh Westra, the fa- 
voured companion of Minna and 
Brenda, the two daughters of the 
worthy Udaller. 

**The mother of these maidens (says 
our author) had been a Scottish lady from 
the Highlands of Sutherland, the orphan 
of a noble chief, who, driven from his own 
country during the feuds of the seven- 
teenth century, had found shelter in those 
peaceful islands, which, amidst poverty 
and seclusion, were thus far happy, that 
they remained unvexed by discord, and 
unstained by civil broil. The father (bis 
name was St. Clair) pined for his native 
glen, his feudal! tower, his clansmen, and 
his fallen authority, and died not long 
afier his arrival in Zetland. The beauty 
of his orphan daughter, despite her Scot- 
tish lineage, melted the stout heart of 
Magnus Troil. He sued and was listenedto, 
and she became his bride ; but dying in the 
fifth year of their union, left him to mourn 
his brief period of domestic happiness, 

* From her mother, Minna inherited 
the stately form and dark eyes, the raven 
locks and finely-pencilled brows, which 
shewed she was, on one side at least, a 
stranger to the blood of Thule, Her cheek, 

O call it fair, not pale, 
was so slightly and delicately tinged with 
the rose, that many thought the lilly had 
an undue proportion in her complexion. 
But in that predominance of the paler 
flower, there was nothing sickly or languid; 
it was the true natural complexion of 
health, and corresponded in a peculiar 











degree with features which seemed calcu- 
lated to express a contemplative and high- 
minded character. When Minna Troil 
heard a tale of woe or of injustice, it was 
then her blood rushed to her cheeks, and 
shewed plainly how warm it beat, notwith- 
standing the generally serious, composed, 
and retiring disposition, which her coun- 
tenance and demeanour seemed to exhibit. 
lf strangers sometimes conceived that 
these fine features were clouded by me- 
lancholy, for which her age and situation 
could scarce have given occasion, they 
were soon satisfied, upon further acquaint- 
ance, that the placid, mild quietude of 
her disposition, and the mental energy of 
a character which was but little interested 
in ordinary and trivial occurrences, was 
the real cause of her gravity; and most 
men, when they knew that her melancholy 
had no ground ia real sorrow, and was 
Only the aspiration of a soul bevt on more 
important objects, than those by which 
she was surrounded, might have wished 
her whatever could add to her happiness, 
bat scarce could have desired that, grace- 
ful as she was in her natural and unaffect- 
ed seriousness, she should change that de- 
portment for one more gay. In short, 
notwithstanding our wish to have avoided 
that hackneyed simile of an angel, we 
cannot avoid saying there was something 
in the serious beauty of her aspect, in the 
measured, yet graceful ease of her motions, 
in the music of her voice, and the serene 
purity of her eye, that seemed as if Minna 
Troil belonged naturally to some higher 
and better sphere, and was only the 
chance visitant of a world that was scarce 
worthy of her. 

“The scarce less beautiful, equally | 
lovely, and equally innocent Brenda, was 
of a complexion as differing from her 
sister, as they differed in character, taste, 
and expression. Her profuse locks were 
of that paly brown which receives from 
the passing sun-beam a tinge of gold, but 
darkens again when the ray has passed 
from it. Her eye, ber mouth, the beauti- 
ful row of teeth, which, iu her innocent 
vivacity, were frequently disclosed; the 
fresh, yet not tuo bright glow of a healthy 
complexion, tinging a skin like the drifted 
snow, spoke her genuine Scandinavian de- 
scent. A fairy form, less tall than that of 
Minna, but even more finely moulded 
into symmetry—a careless, and almost 
childish lightness of step—an eye that 
seemed to look on every object with plea- 
sure, from a natural and serene cheerful- 
ness of disposition, attracted even more 
general admiration thar the charms of her 
sister, though perhaps that which Minna 
did excite, might be of a more intense, as 
well as a more reverential character. 

«« The dispositions of these lovely sisters 
were not less different than their com- 
plexions 
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plexions. In the kindly affections, nei- 
ther could be said to excel the other, 80 
much were they attached to their father 
and to each other. But the cheerfulness 
of Brenda mixed itself with the every-day 
business of life, and seemed inexhaustible 
in its profusion. The less buoyant spirit 
of her sister, appeared to bring to society 
a contented wish to be interested and 
pleased with what was going forward, but 
was rather placidly carried along with the 
stream of mirth and pleasure, than dis- 
posed to aid its progress by any efforts of 
her own. She endured mirth rather than 
enjoyed it; and the pleasures in which 
she most delighted, were those of a graver 
and more solitary cast.” 

It is ramoured in the island that the 
younger Mertoun might marry which- 
ever he chose of the lovely sisters, bat 
that he was as yet undecided. He is 
represented as “| a brotherly af- 
fection for both. In his return home 
from Burgh Westra, Mordaunt seeks 
shelter in the house of a singular per- 
sonage, Triptolewus Yellowley, amo- 
dified Dominie Sampson, who appears 
to have studied the principles of agri- 
culture with infinite labour and re- 
search. His reading was confined to 
such of the classics as treat of rural 
affairs. With Virgil’s Georgics and 
Cato de Re Rustica, he was of course 
familiar, and he had consulted pretty 
frequently Columella, Tusser, Hartlib, 
and similar worthies. At the house 
of Triptolemus Yellowley and his sis- 
ter, a maiden demoiselle of a certain 
age, Mordaunt meets with a strange 
and mysterious personage, Norna of 
the Fitful head, a sort of prophetess, 
whose character is a compound of 
that of Meg Merrilies and the mo- 
ther of Roland Greme in the author’s 
former works. She is thus described : 

* Among those who were supposed to 
be in league with disembodied spirits, 
this Norna, descended from, and repre- 
sentative of a family which had long pre- 
tended to such gifts, was so eminent, that 
the name assigned to her, which signifies 
one of those fatal sisters who weave the 
web of human fate, had been conferred in 
honour of her supernatural powers. The 
name by which she had been actually 
christened was carefully concealed by her- 
self and her parents ; for to the discovery 
they superstitiously annexed some fatal 
consequences. In these times, the doubt 
only occurred whether her supposed powers 
were acquired by lawful means. In our 
days, it would have been questioned whe- 
ther she was an impostor, or whether her 
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& 
imagination was so deeply impressed with 
the mysteries of her supposed art, that 
she might be in some degree a believer in 
her own pretensions to supernatural know- 
ledge. Certain it is, that she performed 
her part with such undoubting confidence, 
and such striking dignity of look and ac- 
tion, and evinced, at the same time, such 
strength of language, and such energy of 
purpose, that it would have been difficult 
for the greatest sceptic to have doubted 
the reality of her enthusiasm, though he 
might smile at the pretensions to which it 
gave rise.” 


All her predictions of course fall 
out right. Before she leaves Yellow- 
ley’s house she foretells a storm, and 
bids Mordaunt Mertoun hasten home 
without delay. Accordingly the next 
morning adismasted vessel,appareotly 
deserted by her crew, is seen drifting 
in the roost, a rapid stream which 
runs against the head that she ap- 
proaches, and is dashed to pieces. One 
man emerges from the wreck, cling- 
ing to a spar, who is preserved by the 
gallantry of the younger Mertoun. 
In this scene, Snaelsfoot, Norna, and 
the natives, all eager for plunder, are 
conspicuously engaged: the single 
survivor from the furious element 
proves to be Captain Cleveland, the 
Pirate, a bold, free, young, and hand- 
some man, of a brave nature, and not 
unpleasing address. From Jarlshof 
he goes to Burgh Westra, where his 
reception is warm and hospitable. 
Here he obtains a firm footing, and 
Mordaunt’'s star declines as his as- 
cends. Thisgalls the ingenuous youth, 
who is stung almost to madness, by 
the report brought to him by Snaels- 
foot of the estimation in which the 
Captain is held, and of preparations 
for observing the festival of St. John, 
where he is to lead the revels instead 
of the once-favoured Mordaunt. This 
temperament is excellently painted ; 
he wanders forth to a voe or lake, 
and 


« Without taking any determined aim 
—without having any determined pur- 
pose—without almost thinking what he 
was about, Mordaunt presented his fow!- 
ing-piece, and fired across the lake. The 
large swan-shot dimpled its surface like a 
partial shower of hail—the hills took up 
the noise of the report, and repeated it 
again, and again, and again, to all their 
echoes; the water-fowl took to wing in 
eddying and confused wheel, answering 
the echoes with a thousand varyingscreams, 

from 
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from the deep note of the swabie or swart- 
back, to the querulous cry of the tirracke 
aod kittiewake. 

** Mordaunt looked for a moment on the 
clamorous crowd with a feeling of resent- 
ment, which he felt disposed at the mo- 
ment to apply to all nature, and all her 
objects, animate or inanimate, however 
little concerned with the cause of his in- 
ternal mortification. 

“* Ay, ay,’ he said, ‘wheel, dive, 
scream, and clamour as you will, and 
all because you have seen a strange 
sight, and heard an unusual sound, There 
is many a one like you in this round world. 
But you, at least, shall learn,’ be added, 
as he re-loaded his gun, ‘that strange 
sights and strange sounds, ay, and strange 
acquaintances to boot, have sometimes a 
little shade of danger connected with them. 
But why should I wreak my own vexation 
on these harmless sea-gulls?? He sub- 
joined, after a moment’s pause; ‘ they 
have nothing to do with the friends that 
have forgotten me. I loved them all so 
well,—and to be so soon given up for the 
first stranger whom chance threw on the 
coast |? » 

Norna once more breaks upon his 
musings; and at her instance he goes 
to the feast, where he is coldly re- 
ceived both by Magnus Troil and his 
female friends, whose minds have 
been poisoned hy the ivsinuating 
stranger Cleveland, who had now be- 
come as a part of the family to the 
old Udaller. During Mordaunt’s stay 
at Burgh Westra, au accident occurs 
during a whale hunt which affords 
Cleveland an opportunity of cancel- 
ling his obligation to Mordaunt, by 
saving his life. There is little wor- 
thy of the author in this picture of 
Cleveland, who is a strange mixture 
of the ruffiao and sentimentalist. 
He seems to hate the younger Mer- 
toun because he pooeed blnaalf wor- 
thy of his regard, and to seek every 
opportunity of evincing his dislike to 
him. About this time Mordaunt's 
affection appears almost unconsciously 
to himself to settle upon Brenda, the 
younger sister, while that of Minna 
assumes an equally decided character 
for the Pirate Cleveland. In the 
midst of the revels at Burgh Westra, 
a pediar or jagger, who seems to have 
been formed by our author upon the 
model of his “ Edie Ochiltree,” brings 
accounts of the arrival of a ship at 
Kirkwall, which proves to be the con- 
sort of the Pirate’s lost vessel.. The 
necessity of Cleveland’s departure is 
the natural consequence of this cir- 
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cumstance. About this time much 
interest is awakened by the sudden 
and unaccountable absence of Mor- 
daunt Mertoun, who in a scuffle with 
Cleveland was leftdangerously wound- 
ed. His father, roused by the loss of 
his son from the lethargic state of 
gloom and misanthropy which was 
habitual to him, seeks the Pythoness 
Norna of the Fitful Head, and en- 
quires if she can aid him in the dis- 
covery of Mordaunt. With all the 
mystery peculiar to this class of cha- 
racter, as delineated by the author of 
these novels, she commands him to 
repair to the approaching fair at 
Kirkwall, and intimates that if he 
complies with her injunction, he will 
in all probability have an opportu- 
nity of meeting his son. 

Cleveland, softened by the pensive 
Minna, resvlves to forsake his disso- 
lute companions, but an event occurs 
to prevent this. A quarrel with Snaels- 
foot, the pedlar or jagger, whom he 
discovers selling his property, is the 
cause of his being apprehended. He 
is rescued and borne away in triumph 
by his lawless crew, who finally agree 
with the Magistrates of Kirkwall, to 
have their vessel victualied at Strom- 
ness, and leave their commander 
Cleveland as a hostage for their good 
conduct. Triptolemus Yellowley is 
to be their security, but he escapes 
from the boat. To place themselves 
upon even terms with the inhabitants, 
they seize on the pinnace of Magnus 
Troil, who, with his two daughters, 
is coming to the fair. 

The description of their capture, 
and the scene on board the Pirate’s 
vessel, is highly interesting. 


** They bad scarce opened the beautiful 
bay betwixt Pomona and Shapinsha, and 
the sisters were admiring the massive 
Church of St. Magous, as it was first seen 
to arise from amongst the inferior build- 
ings of Kirkwall, when the eyes of Mag- 
nus and of Claud Halcro were attracted 
by an object which they thought more in- 
teresting. This was an armed sloop with 
her sails set, which had just left the an- 
chorage in the bay, and was running be- 
fore the wind, by which the brig of the 
Udaller was beating in. 

“ A tight thing that, by my ancestor’s 
bones,’ said the old Udaller, ‘ but I cannot 
make out of what country, as she shews 
no colours, Spanish built I should think 
her.’ 

‘* * Ay, ay,’ said Claud Halero, ‘ she 
has all the look of it. She runs before 
the 
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the wind that we must battle with, which 
is the wonted way of the world. As glo- 
rious John says, 


“* With roomy deck, and guns of mighty 
strength, [billow laves, 
Whose low-laid mouths each mountain 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her 
strength, [waves.” 

She seems a sea-wasp flying on the 


** Brenda could not help telling Halcro, 
when he had spouted this stanza with 
great enthusiasm, ‘ that though the de- 
scription was more like a first-rate than a 
sloop, yet the simile of the sea-wasp 
served but indifferently for either.’ 

‘*€ A sea-wasp,’ said Magnus, looking 
with some surprise, as the sloop, shifting 
her course, suddenly bore down on them. 
* Egad, I wish she may not shew us pre- 
sently that she has a sting.’ 

“What the Udaller said in jest, was 
fulfilled in earnest; for, without hoisting 
colours, or hailing, two shots were dis- 
charged from the sloop, one of which ran 
dripping and dancing upon the water, just 
a-head of the Zetlander’s bows, while the 
other went through the main-sail. Magnus 
caught up a speaking-trumpet and hailed 
the sloop, to demand what she was, and 
what was the meaning of this unprovoked 
aggression. He was only answered by 
the stern command, ‘down top-sails in- 
stantly, and lay your main-sail to the 
mast—you shail see who we are pre- 
sently.’ There was no means within the 
reach of possibility by which obedience 
could be evaded, where it would instantly 
have been enforced by a broadside ; and 
with much fear on the part of the sisters 
and Claud Halcro, mixed with anger and 
astonishment on that of the Udaller, the 
brig lay-to to await the command of the 
captors. The sloop immediately lowered 
a boat, with six armed bands, command- 
ed by Jack Bunce, which rowed directly 
for their prize. As they approached her, 
Claud Halcro whispered to the Udaller, 
‘if what we hear of buccaneers be true, 
these men with their silk scarfs and vests 
have the very cut of them.’ 

“ «My daughters! my daughters!’ 
muttered Magnus to himself, with such 
an agony as only a father could feel, ‘ go 
down below, and hide yourselves, girls, 
while I P 

“ He threw down his speaking. trumpet 
and seized on a hand-spike, while his 
daughters, more afraid of the consequences 
of his fiery temper to himself than of any 
thing else, hung round him, and begged 
him to make no resistance. Claud Halcro 
united his entreaties, adding, ‘ It were 
hest to pacify the fellows with fair words. 
They might,’ he said, ‘ be Dunkirkers, or 
insolent men of war’s men on 2 frolic.’ 

“* No, no,’ answered Magnus, ‘ it is 
the sloop which the Jagger told us of. 
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But I will take your advice—I will have 
patieuce for these girls’ sakes, yet———’ 

* He had no time to conclude the sen- 
tence, for Bunce jumped on-board with 
his party, and drawing his cutlass, struck 
it upon the companion-ladder, and de- 
clared the ship was theirs. 

*** By what warrant or authority do 
you stop us on the high seas ?’ said Magnus, 

*** Here are half a dozen of warrants, 
said Bunce, shewing the pistols that were 
hung round him, according to a pirate- 
fashion already mentioned, ‘ choose which 
you like, old gentleman, and you shall 
have perusal of it presently.’ 

«That is to say, you intend to rob 
us ?? said Magous. ‘ So be it—we have 
no means to help it—vnly be civil to the 
women, and take what you please from 
the vessel. There is not much, but I can, 
— will make it worth more if you use us 
well,’ 

* €Civil to the wm en!? said Pletcher, 
who had also come. —-vard with the gang 
—‘' When were we eise _san civil te them? 
ay, and kind to boot ?—look here, Jack 
Bunce, what a trim-going little thing here 
is! she shall make a cruize with us, come 
of old squaretoes what will !’ 

* He seized upon the terrified Brenda 
with one hand, and insolently pulled back 
with the other the hood of the manile in 
which she bad muffled herself. 

** « Help, father ! help, Minna!’ exclaim- 
ed the affrighted girl, unconseious at the 
moment that they were unable to render 
her assistance. 

“* Magous again uplifted the handspike, 
but Bunce stopped his hand—‘ Avast, fa- 
ther!’ he said, ‘ or you will make a bad 
voyage of it presently—And you, Fletcher, 
let go the girl ! 

*“¢ And d me, why should I let 
her go?’ said Fletcher. 

** « Because I command you, Dick,’ said 
the other, ‘and because Pil make a 
quarrel else—And now let me know, 
beauties, is there one of you that bears 
that queer heathen name of Minna, for 
which I have a certain sort of regard ?’ 

“< Gallant Sir! said Halcro, ‘ un- 
questionably it is because you have some 
poetry in your heart.’ 

“«1 have had enough of it in my 
mouth, in my time,’ answered Bunce ; 
* but that day is by, old gentleman—how- 
ever, I shall soon find out which of these 
girls is Minna.—Throw back your muffi- 
ings from your faces, and dont be afraid, 
my bright Lindamiras, no one here shall 
meddle with you to do you wrong.—On 
my soul two pretty wenches—I wish I 
were at sea in an egg shell, and a rock 
under my lee-bow, if I would wish a 
better leaguer-lass than the worst of them ! 
Hark you, my girls, which of you would 
like to swing in a rover’s hammock? you 
should have gold for the gathering !’ 

iid The 
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“The terrified girls clung close to- 
gether, and grew pale atthe bold and fa- 
miliar language of the desperate libertine. 

“* Nay, don’t be frightened,’ said he; 
* no one shall serve ander the noble Alta- 
mont but by her own free choice—there 
is no pressing amongst gentlemen of for- 
tune. And do not look so shy upon me, 
neither, as if I spoke of what you never 
thought of before. One of you, at least, 
has heard of Captain Cleveland the rover.’ 

** Brenda grew still paler, but the blood 
mounted at once in Minna’s cheeks, on 
hearing the name of ber lover thus unex- 
pectedly introduced ; for the scene was in 
itself so confounding, that the idea of the 
vessel’s being the consort of which Cleve- 
land had spoken at Burgh Westra had 
occurred to no one save the Udaller. 

“* «1 see how it is,’ said Bunce with a 
familiar nod, ‘ and I will hold my course 
accordingly. You need not be afraid of 
any injury, father,’ he added, addressing 
Magous familiarly, ‘and tho’ I have 
made many a girl pay tribute, in my 
time, yet yours shall go ashore without 
either wrong or ransom.’ 

“ <If you will assure me of that,’ said 
Magnus, ‘ you are as welcome to the brig 
and cargo as ever I made maa welcome to 
a can of punch.’ 

*¢ And it is no bad thivg, that same 
can of punch,’ said Bunce, ‘ if we bad 
any one that could mix it well.’ 

«1 will do it,’ said Claud Halcro, 
* with any man that ever squeezed lemon, 
—Erick Scambester, the punch-maker of 
Burgh Westra, being alone excepted.’ 

*“¢ And you are within a grapnell’s 
length of him too,’ said the Udaller, ‘ Go 
down below, my girls,’ he added, ‘ and 
send up the rare old man and the punch. 
bowl.’ 

«The punch-bowl,’ said Fletcher, ‘ I 
say the bucket! Talk of bowls in the 
cabin of a paltry merchantman, but not 
to gentlemen strollers—rovers, |, would 
say,’ correcting himself, as he observed 
that Bunce looked sour at the mistake. 

““¢ And I say these two pretty girls 
shall. stay on deck and fill my can,’ said 
Bunce; ‘I deserve some attendance, at 
least, for my generosity.’ 

** And they shall fill mine too,’ said 
Fletcher—‘ they shall fill it to the brim, 
and I will have a kiss for every drop they 
spill, broil me if I won't!’ 

“ «Why then I tell you, you shan’t !’ 
said Bunce, ‘ for I'll be d——d if any one 
shall kiss Minna but one, and that’s neither 
you nor I, and her other little bit of a con- 
sort shall escape for company ;—there 
are plenty of willing wenches in Orkney. 
And so now I think on it, these girls shall 
go down below and bolt themselves into 
the cabin, and we will have the punch up 
here on deck, al fresce, as the old gentle- 
man proposes.’ 
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“Why, Jack, I wish you knew your 
own mind,’ said Fletcher, ‘I have been 
your messmate these two years, and [ 
love you; and yet flog me like a wild 
bullock, if you have not as many hu- 
mours as a monkey !—And what shall we 
have to make a little fun of, since you 
have sent the girls down below?” 

“ «Why, we will have Master Punch- 
maker here,’ answered Bunce, ‘ to give 
us toasts and sing us songs.—And in the 
mean time, you there, stand by sheets 
and tacks, and get her ander way '!—and 
you steersman, as you would keep your 
brains in your skull, keep her under the 
stern of the sloop.—If you attempt to play 
us any trick, I will scuttle your sconce as 
if it were an old calabash !’ 

* The vessel was accordingly got under 
way, and moved slowly on, in the wake 
of the sloop, which, as had been previously 
agreed upon, held her course not to re- 
turn to the bay of Kirkwall, but for an ex- 
cellent road-stead called Inganess Bay, 
formed by a promontory which extends to 
the Eastward two or three miles from the 
Orcadian metropolis, and where the vessels 
might conveviently lay at anchor, while 
the rovers maintained any communica- 
tion with the Magistrates, which the new 
state of things seemed to require. Mean- 
time, Claud Halcro bad exerted his utmost 
talents in compounding a bucket-full of 
punch for the use of the pirates, which 
they drank out of large cans; the ordi- 
nary seamen, as well as Bunce and 
Fletcher, who acted as officers, dipping 
them into the bucket with very little cere- 
mony, as they came and went upon their 
duty. Magouus, who was particularly ap- 
prehensive that liquor might awaken the 
brutal passions of these desperadoes, was 
yet so much astonished at the quantities 
which he saw them drink, without produc- 
ing any visible effect upon their reason, 
that he could not help expressing his 
surprise to Bunce himself, who, wild as 
he was, yet appeared by far the most 
civil and conversable of his party, and 
whom he was perhaps desirous to conci- 
liate, by a compliment of which all boon 
topers know the value. 

*€* Bones of St. Magnus!’ said the 
Udaller, ‘ 1 used to think I took off my 
can like a gentleman; but to see your 
men swallow, Captain, one would think 
their stomachs were as bottomless as the 
hole of Laifell in Foula, which I have 
sounded myself with a line of a hundred 
fathoms.’ ‘Iu our way of life, Sir,’ an- 
swered Bunce, ‘ there is no stint till duty 
calls, or the puncheon is drank out.’ 

“¢ By my word, Sir,’ said Claud Hal- 
cro, ‘I believe there is not one of your 
people but could drink out the mickle 
bicker of Scopa, which was always offered 
to the Bishop of Orkney brimful of the 


best hummock that ever was brewed. ‘ 
“ey 
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«*¢1f drinking could make them Bi- 
shops,’ said Bunce, ‘ I should have a re- 
verend crew of them; but, as they have 
no other clerical qualities about them, I 
do not propose that they shall get drunk to- 
day; so we will cut our drink with a song.’ 

* ¢ And Pil sing it,’ said Dick Fletcher, 
and instaatly struck up the old ditty 
** It was a ship and a ship of fame, 
Launch’d off the stocks, bound for the 

main, 
With a hundred and fifty brisk young men 
All pick’d aud chosen every one.” 


** « T would sooner be keel-hauled, than 
hear that song over again,’ said Bunce, 
and confound your lantern jaws, you 
can squeeze nothing else out of them. 

ey ’ said Fletcher, ‘I will sing 
my song, whether you like it or no;’ and 
again he sung, with the doleful tone of a 
North-easter, whistling through sheet and 
shrouds, 
 * Captain Glen was our captain’s name, 
A very gallant and brisk young man, 

As bold a sailor ’s ere went to sea, 
Aud we were bound for High Barbary’.” 

“€T tell you again,’ said Burce, ‘we 
will have none of your screech-ow!l musie 
bere; and Pil be d—d if you shall sit 
here and make that infernal noise !’ 

“© * Why then Pll tell you what,’ said 
Fletcher, getting up, ‘ I'll sing when I 
walk about, and I hope there is no harm 
in that, Jack Bunce ;’ and so getting up 
from his seat, he began to walk up and 
down the sloop, croaking out his loug and 
disastrous ballad. 

*** You see how I manage them,’ said 
Buuce, with a smile of self-applause, allow 
that fellow two strides on his own way, 
and you make a mutineer of him for life. 
But I tie him strait up, and he follows me 
as kindly as a fowler’s spaniel after he 
has got a good beating—and now your 
toast and your song, Sir,’ addressing 
Halcro, ‘or rather your song without 
your toast; I have got a toast for my- 
self, Here is success to all roving blades, 
and confusion to all honest men’ !” 


At length through the intervention 
of Halcro, who is an old friend of 
Lieutenant Bunce’s, the party, with 
the exception of the Udaller, are put 
on shore to treat for an exchange be- 
tween Magous Troil and Cleveland. 
This overture, however, is rejected 
by the Magistracy, and Minna takes 
her final farewell of the Pirate. 

An attempt is aflerwards made by 
the boat’s crew, under Lieut. Bunce, 
to carry off both the sisters, but most 
of them are killed, and the attempt 
completely fails. Meanwhile, the ves- 
sel at sea is captured by the Halcyon 
frigate. In the denouement it turns 
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out that Mordaunt is the son of Mer- 
toun, alias Vaughan, by a former 
wife, and Cleveland the pirate, the 
offspring of Norna and Mertoun. 

Cleveland is pardoned on account 
of his humanity in saving the lives of 
some distinguished persons in the 
power of the Buccaneers, aod going 
abfoad in the service of his country, 
falls gloriously. 

Minna becomes reconciled to her 
lot, and Brenda and Mordaunt are 
happily united. . 

Some poetical extracts from these 
agreeable volumes will be found in p. 
554, and our poetical department for 
January. 


111, Cain, a Mystery. By Lord Byron. 
THIS is unquestionably one of the 
most pernicious productions that ever 
proceeded from the pen of a man of 
genius. It is in fact neither more 
nor less than a series of wanton libels 
upon the Supreme Being and His at- 
tributes. If the slanderer of a fellow 
mortal deserve reprobation and pu- 
nishment, what ought to be the pe- 
nalty of the calumniator of his om- 
nipotent Maker, the miserable tra- 
ducer of his God. If any additional 
fame can attach to Lord Byron from 
this odious “* Mystery,” it can be none 
other than an immortality of infamy. 
We understand that the publication 
of it, as was naturally to be expected, 
has given offence to a person of the 
highest rank in this country, and 
that in consequence of his repeatedly 
expressed disgust of the atrocious ten- 
dency of the work, it is now suppress- 
ed, and will never more be reprinted. 
It ought never to have been circu- 
lated, and it is disgraceful to the lite- 
rary character of the English that the 
author should circulate the spurions 
spawn of his imagination fearlessly 
and with impunity, when offeoders 
infinitely less culpable are daily ex- 
periencing the vengeance of an in- 
sulted judicatore. If such is the 
course in which he is determined to 
persist, his Lordship’s literary reign 
will be of short duration. To adopt 
his own phrase on a very different oc- 
casion, “a revolution (in the senti- 

ments of his readers) is inevitable.” 
In the notes to one of his former 
poems, Lord Byron gives vent to his 
contempt of English people, and ex- 
presses a hope that the feeling would 
soon become mutual. His Lordship 
may 
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may now fully and entirely rely that 
the time is at hand when his wishes 
on this head will be most satisfacto- 
rily consummated. 

Of the poem before us, as a lite- 
rary composition, we can say little 
in the way of praise, and nothiog 
on the score of originality. In a 
spirited pamphlet just put forth (it 
is reported by a high Dignitary of 
the Church) Lord Byron is broadly and 
unceremoniously accused of the gross- 
est and most impudent Plagiarism. 


“*It happens (says the Author) very 
curiously that Lord Byron has lately 
taken to pique himself upon his claims 
to originality, and to repel with no small 
indignation, certain criticisms, in which 
these claims have been impugned. In 
spite of this disclaimer, neither Lord By- 
ron nor his friends will have the temerity 
to appeal to Cain in support of his pre- 
tensions to originality ; for it would not 
be too much to assert respecting it, that 
there is not a single passage, not a point of 
sentiment, imagery, or incident, which he 
has not repeated from himself, or stolen from 
some other writer !” 


The Author of the pamphlet then 

roceeds to point out the sources of 
imitation in Bayle and Voltaire. We 
have certainly discovered great lack 
of originality in bis Lordship’s former 
writing, but we had no idea of the ex- 
tent of his obligations in Cain, until 
pointed out in the page to which we 
refer. We shall now proceed to give 
some specimens of Lord Byron’s per- 
formance, which, without occupying 
space with unnecessary comment, we 
shall class under the heads best suited 
to convey an idea of their character 
and tendency. 


Hipsovs Buasruemy. 


In the following passage we have 
Cain not only cursing the earthly, but 
the Almighty Author of his being. 

Lucifer, Would’st have it (death) pre- 

sent ? 

Cain. Till I know 
That which it really is, | cannot answer, 
Bat if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, tis a thing — 
Oh God, I dare not think ont! Cursed be 
He that invented life that leads to death. 

Lucifer. Dost thou curse thy father? 

Cain. Cursed be not me in giving me 

my birth ? 
Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden? 

From a long dialogue, in which 
Lord Byron (to use his own words) 
has done what he could to make Sa- 
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tan “talk like a clergyman, and re- 
strain him within the bounds of spi- 
ritual politeness,” we extract a pas- 
sage, which for its wickedness and 
impiety has perhaps hardly ever been 
equalled either in prose or verse. 
Cain. What is that 
Tome? Should J not love that which all 
love ? 
Lucifer. And the Jehovah—the indul- 
gent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barr’d Paradise— 
He, too, looks smilingly on Abel. 
Cain. 
Ne’er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 
* * - om « . 


Cain. - - Thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name 
Which my sire brought us—Death; thou 

hast shown me much— 
But not all: show me where Jehovah 
dwells, 
In his especial Paradise—or thine : 
Where is it? 

Lucifer. Here, and o’er all space. 
Cain. But ye 
Have some allotted dwelling—as all things ; 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their 

tenants, 
All temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar element; and things which have 
Long ceased to breathe our breath, have 
theirs thou say’st ; 
And the Jehovah and thyself have thine— 
Ye do not dwell together ? 

Lucifer. No, we reign 
Together; but our dwellings are asunder. 

Cain. Would there were only one of ye! 

perchance 
An unity of purpose might make union 
In elements which seem now jarr’d in 
storms. [finite, 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and in- 
To separate? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your 
glory? 

The levelling of the Almighty tothe 
Devil in the last quotation is a despe- 
rate effort: the comparison, and the 
bare supposition of equality, in the 
mouth of Lucifer, is an outrage 
against decency and religion ;—not 
so Milton, so often referred to, in his 
sublime appropriation of astronomy. 

- - - = for proof look up. 

These are but a few specimens of 
the horrible blasphemies of this Dra- 
ma, but we will not defile our pages 
with any more quotations of a similar 
nature. 

TwADDLEe AND NonsEnss. 

Cain. To me my solitude seems sin, 

unless [brother, 
When I think how soon I shall see my 
His brother and our children and our pa- 
rents. 


This 
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This reminds us of a portion of one 
of Tilboriaa’s speeches in Sheridau’s 
Critic. 

And then my Wiskerandos should’st be 
father 

And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt, 

Aad friend to me! 


A little further on we have Cain 
asking Lucifer very politely if he is not 
** Intoxicated with eternity ;” 
and immediately afterwards Cain is 
represented as seeing 
‘“* A mass of most innumerable lights,” 


asif the degrees of comparison were 
applicable in describing an innumer- 
able number. We leave the reader 
to make what he can out of the fol- 
lowing piece of metaphysical twaddle. 
“Tis a fearful light 
No sun, no moon, no stars innumerable, 
The very blue of the empurpled light 
Fades to a dreary twilight ; yet I see 
Huge dusky masses; but unlike the world 
We were approaching, which begirt with 
light, [mosphere 
Seemed full of life even when their at- 
Of light gave way, and showed them tak- 
iug shape 
Unequal of deep vallies and vast mountains, 
And some emitting sparks, and some dis- 
playing 
Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, 
which took 
Like them the features of fair earth, &c.” 


Again we are told, 
** The clouds still open wide 
And wider, and make widening circles 
round us.” 
Also, 
** Mighty yet aud beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, &c.” 
Of the pre-Adamites 
* Living high, 
Intelligent, good, great (query tall?) and 
glorious things.” 
The world before Adam 
twas 
Oh! what a beautiful world it was !” 
The following is barely grammar, 
“ Higher things than ye are slaves: and 
higher 
Than them or ye would be so.” 
And what follows neither rhyme 
nor reason: 
“ Cain. What are ye, or have ye lived? 
Lucifer. Somewhat of both !” 
We could enumerate a multiplicity 
of examples of prosaic nonsense, but 
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we ust now take our leave of Lord 
Byron’s Cain; which we do with feel- 
ings of the most uoqualified disgust 
aod disapprobation. 


112. The Third Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders. 1821. With an Ap- 
pendiz. 8vo. pp. 227. 

' THE only serious impediment to 

the laudable exertions of this excel- 

lent Society is, the alarm from the 
apprehension of expence, which its 
necessary, and in fact indispensible 
regulations, seem to require for the 
due execution of them, without 
which due execution, the whole be- 
comes a waste of money, time, and 
labour. Certain of our critical breth- 
ren, therefore, have treated these laud- 
able prison-reformers like men who 
have come to borrow money of them, 
made long faces, shrugged up their 
shoulders, and croaked away about 
the expence of Penitentiaries, &. 

— up buge placards of enormous 

sums, like the giant capitals in lot 

tery puffs. 

The cause of this alarm, unknown 
to themselves and the rest of man- 
kind, is, in our — simply the 
grand error of all Englishmen, viz 
that every thing is to be cheaply 
effected by legislation. Now we have 
no faith in methods, as to their ut- 
most possible good, being effected in 
certain cases, which methods consist, 
solely in intimidation and punishment. 
The subject before us is limited to 
the improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline, and the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders. In our opinion, their 
methods are excellent. We do not 
presume to think that we can do 
better; bat we solicit their attention 
to a few ideas, which can do no harm, 
but, if circulated, may, by the volun- 
tary and very powerful aid of so- 
ciety, abridge their labours, and ren- 
der them of easy execution, because 
the publick, once satisfied of the be- 
nefit thus acquired, would step for- 
ward warmly in their support. 

When a Manufacturer hires a set 
of Journeymen, it is always under- 
stood, that he gains a profit by their 
labours. In the same manner, we 
conceive, that a Prison ought to be 
a source of revenue not of expence 
to a district. We think that a rogue 
ought to live low, and work hard; 
in short, that he should be at least 
com- 
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compelled to earn daily two thirds 
more than the value of his subsist- 
ence, which profit should belong to 
the district. We know what quan- 
tities of work our honest labourers 
and manufacturers do at harvest-time, 
and under a ran of business, without 
expecting relaxation, except upon 
Sundays, and therefore we shut our 
ears against all false philanthropby 
and pretended complaints, not sup- 
ported by medical investigation. The 
Governors, Turnkeys, and Agents, 
should consist of retired and pension- 
ed officers and soldiers, to whom, on 
account of their Government- pay, 
a smaller annual stipend would be 
thought a valuable addition. The 
employ should not be that which in- 
terferes with our own manufactures ; 
and the rigid econowy, usual in ships 
destined for long voyages, should be 
inflexibly observed with regard to 
all articles of consumption. We have 
added these illustrations from com- 
mon life, in order to show that we 
recommend no more than what is 
daily: done out of prisons without 
philanthropy feeling any qualms, 
and, of course, can be done in them: 
and, after all, what is the hardship 
endured by a Criminal io the strictest 
owe compared with that of a Sai- 
or in a dangerous voyage, or a Sol- 
dier under a siege? —If the Gover- 
nors and Officers do their duty, they 
should receive handsome presents by 
vote at the Quarter Sessions. 

We have found nothivg more use- 
ful among the small money of con- 
versation than a good half-penny 
proverb, or a penny truism. They 
save the trouble of weighing and 
measuring obvious truths, aud are 
colloquial turnpike money. We 
shall therefore here use two, which 
are intuitively admitted, viz. that 
prevention is better than cure; and, 
that wherever, as is proved by smug- 
gling, a strong temptation to commit 
a crime exists, such crimes will con- 
tinue to be committed, let legisla- 
tive enactments be what they may. 
If, for instance, it were comments 
understood that every well-dressed 
man who walked the streets of Lon- 
don after night, carried 100/. in his 
pocket, nothing could prevent street- 
robberies, but lining every street with 

atroles, and incurring a grievous po- 
fee expence not to be endured. Now, 
if we consider the gold watches, gor- 
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geous seals, rings, chains for eye- 
glasses, and other expensive trinkets, 
which are daily exhibited, all infer- 
ring also a purse well-stored, can we 
be surprised, that thieves shoule lie 
in wait for such gaudy passengers. 
Coram latrone cantat vacuus viator ; 
and we can see no reason, why gen- 
teel people should walk the streets at 
night thus gaily arrayed, or with 
more than necessary silver in their 
pockets; and, if on account of their 
going to balls or dinner-parties these 
necessary appendages to their dress 
should be unavoidably used, why 
they should not be left behind at the 
friend’s house, till the next day, or 
if they walked home, why they should 
not keep the great high streets, and 
avoid lanes and allies. If they at- 
tended the Theatre, why not come 
home in hackney-coaches, where the 
dress is concealed. We are satis- 
fied, that as the inability to procure 
horses put an end to the highway- 
robberies, so a few precautionary in- 
structions of the above kind, sanc- 
tioned by the Magistrates, and well- 
advertised and placarded, would, in 
our opinion, contribute greatly to 
render street-robberies not worth the 
risk in the opirion of thieves. 

Shop-robberies. Have an interior 
brass-lattice, just within the window, 
communicating with an alarm-bell, 
and a bell also at the door, the 
key of which should be turned at 
night. 

House-breaking. Bankers have 
strong-rooms and cupboards. They 
are never robbed. If similar safe- 
guards are deemed too elaborate and 
expensive for the smaller concerns 
of private families, let there be alarm 
bells at the doors and windows, the 
plate-chest be kept in the bed-room, 
the door of the latter be uncommonly 
strong, secured by a chain, and a 
watchman’s rattle and fire-arms be 
exhibited at the window. We knew 
two handsome houses, pleasantly si- 
tuated upon the edge of common, 
ten miles from London, across which 
common ran the high road. One 
house was occupied by an elderly 
lady, the other by a retired naval 
officer. Twice was the former tied 
down in her bed, and robbed of all 
her plate. The other made an aw- 
ful display of fire-arms at his bed- 
room windows, and was never dis- 
turbed. 


If 
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If Parochial Meetings were called 
in London and the great cities, and 
the above or better resolutions of 
the. kind agreed to be adopted, we 
are sanguine enough to think that 
thieving would soon turn out a dif- 
ficult and profitless occupation. At 
present the carelessness and impru- 
dence of the Publick have been sow- 
ing temptations broadcast. 

Other encouragements have been 
owing to the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” who 
hang out the sign of the “ Jolly Pri- 
soners ;” and the coddling indulgence 
of old women of Magistrates. Thank 
294 these follies are disappearing 

t. 

We shall now recur to this valu- 
able and copious report. 

“ Few prisoners, after their discharge 


.from a good gaol return to it, while the 


number of recommittals to a bad prison 
is generally considerable, This number 
invariably diminishes in proportion to the 
good management of the prison.” P. 16. 

“Since the introduction of the Corn- 
mill at Hertford, the prisoners have been 
found to have a horror of the most whole- 
some kind, and would sooner,” as they de- 
clare, “ undergo any fatigue, or suffer any 
deprivation, than return to the House of 
Correction, when once released.” As a 
proof of the truth of this, there has been 
only one instance of a recommitment since 
the Ist of August, 1820, when the mill was 
set to work. Previous to this, the recom- 
mitment of vagrants, as well as of others, 
was a common thing. Hard labour has, 
however, effected the cure.” P. 25. 

** The Keeper of the House of Correc- 
tion [at Chelmsford] is of opinion, that 
the prisoners will be so tired of the hard 
labour, to which they are now subjected 
in turning the mill, that a much smaller 
number will find their way back to the 
prison than heretofore. They already much 
complain of the work, and Jeg hard to be 
returned to their old employment of picking 
oakum,” &c. P. 20. 

Now, setting aside whatever re- 
missions may be expedient in reward 
of good aviour and reformation, 
we are of opinion, that it ought to be 
a general rule not to grant requests 
or favours to delinquents, unless 
prompted by medical necessity. 

The plans of the Society for the 
reformation of Juvenile Offenders, 
have every thing good and philan- 
thropical to recommend them. They 
are paternal and divine, but we much 
fear, as we have found stated else- 
where, that Parents and others will 
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tutor children to do evil, that the 
good of the Society’s plans may re- 
sult from it. The report says, 

* The Committee have long been per- 
suaded of the urgent expediency of a pri- 
son for boys—a measure which has re- 
ceived the recommendation of the Prison 
Committee of the House of Lords, and 
which will, it is trusted, be carried into 
execution, at no distant period, by his 
Majesty’s Government.” P, 55. 


Now we conceive this to be a use- 
less expence, and taking away all 
prospect of national remuneration 
for it. We are of opinion, that such 
boys should be placed in hulks at the 
sea-ports, under the superintendance 
of an old Lieutenant, and there be 
trained by invalided Boatswains and 
able Seamen, for useful Mariners ; 

roper hours being devoted to scho- 

astic, moral, and religious instruc- 
tion, by Schoolmasters and Chaplains. 
The only form in which a profligate 
can possibly serve his country, is by 
fighting its battles; and the profes- 
sion = soldier or a sailor is the 
only one which does not compete 
with the full employ, always desir- 
able for our Manufacturers and La- 
bourers, of honest characters. They 
are already distressed for work, why 
train up numbers to cripple their re- 
sources still further? 

The following anecdote was told 
us by a naval officer. A man ad- 
dressed him at Sheerness, with ** God 
bless you, Lieut. you have made 
aman of me?” “1? I do not recol- 
lect you.” ‘“* You pressed me in Ire- 
land, when I was nothing at all. I 
now earn 30s. a month in the Mer- 
chant Service?” 

We shall not take upon ourselves 
the invidious task of exhibiting the 
very defective prisons, which are 
still too numerous. We hope that 
the Society will let it be known to 
the proper authorities. The Report 
is an absolute Corpus, most judi- 
ciously compiled, of information of 
the first value; and we doubt not 
but every conscientious and enlight- 
ened Magistrate will deem it his duty 
** to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the instructive contents of this 
admirable exposé: and the Publick 
is also to recollect, that only by one 
simple act, the introduction of the 
Mill, the number Of prisoners in our 
jails promises to be diminished = 

thir 
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third at the lowest: and those dis- 
tricts which do not immediately pro- 
vide it, must expect to suffer accord- 
ingly. It is not always thought that 
labour in many mechanical avocations 
is an absolute diversion of the mind, 
and produces a pleasurable sensation. 
That species of toil therefore destined 
to the thief, because such labour is 
intended for punishment, should be 
of a kind which is exceedingly irk- 
some, and as laziness aod luxury are 
the grand desires of those delinquents, 
let them have an employ which ma 
convert their corrupt habits into ad- 
ditional modes of punishment; for 
what a drayman would smile at, a 
sybarite regards with agony. 


113, Bayley’s Tower of London. 
(Concluded from p. 527.) 
WE shall now proceed to give some 
extracts from this valuable work. 


‘€ The first floor [of the White Tower] 
consists of two large apartments, and a 
smaller one, distinguished from the others 
by having a semicircular termination and 
a vaulted roof of the same form, extremely 
plain in its appearance, but exhibiting a 
highly interesting specimen of early con- 
struction. The vault looks as if made of 
large stones, placed longitudinally in the 
direction of the room; but, on examina- 
tion, proves to be composed of compa- 
ratively small flat stones, fixed wedge- 
wise in a deep bed of cement, composed 
of similar materials to that already no- 
ticed, as used in the masonry of the ex- 
terior, The frame-work or centering, on 
which the roof was constructed, seems 
clearly to have been made of slabs of 
timber ; and this being covered with a 
thick bed of cement, previous to laying 
any stones, and then being allowed to re- 
main till the whole had become dry and 
consolidated, has given to the roof that 
appearance of regular stonework which is 
above described. The springing of the 
vault is not in continuation with the face 
of the wall, as is usual, but recedes, so as 
to afford space for the edge of the cen- 
tering to rest on the top; a circumstance 
which gives to all the vaults in this build- 
ing an approximation to the horse-shoe 
form. This kind of vaulting, as far as has 
hitherto been discovered, appears to be 
unique ; it is possible, however, that other 
examples of it may yet be found in build- 
ings of a corresponding date.” P. 110. 


“ In the spiral stair communicating be- 
tween the floors, the same peculiar mode 
ef construction is observable, though ren- 
dered still more curious by the intricate 
mature of the vaulting to which it has 
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been applied. The newell or circular 
column, round which the stairs wind, ex- 
hibits also a very interesting specimen of 
original y, disposed in courses of 
about seven or eight inches deep, and di- 
vided by thick layers of coarse cement.”? 
P. 112. 

‘The Chapel [of the White Tower] 
may justly be said to exhibit one of the 
finest and most perfect specimens of the 
Norman style of Architecture now extaut 
in this country.” P, 114, 

“€ Throughout the whole of this majes- 
tic edifice, not the slightest appearance 
remains of there having been any fire- 
place or well; nor does there exist any 
vestige of arras or tapestry, with which 
we may presume that the state apart- 
ments at least were formerly decorated,” 





“P. 116, 


The antient Carpenters were not 
exact and perfect joiners ; their build- 
ings were full of crevices, and hang- 
ings were therefore rather a neces- 
sity than a luxury (Turn. 4. Sax. iii. 
58), and mostcertainly were used here. 

‘The architecture of the basement 
floor of the Bell Tower is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. It has a vaulted roof of 
very curious construction, with deep re- 
cesses in the walls.” P, 134. 

In old times the barbarity exer- 
cised towards the State delinquents, 
even of the first rank, disgraced hu- 
man nature. No books (135), no 
change of clothes, or even a clean 
shirt (136), no sheets to lie upon 
allowed even to the Duke of Nor- 
folk (137), his wife and child refused 
access after condemnation (145); still, 
says Mr. Bayley, 

* A sense of delicacy seems always to 
have been preserved towards the weaker 
sex; and when a female of distinction had 
the misfortune to be committed to the 
Tower, she was usually confined in the 
private house of the Lieutenant, or some 
other respectable officer of the fortress,” 
P. 162. 

From p. 168, it appears, that Lu- 
naticks were tried and executed, as 
if they had been persons compotes 
mentis. 

** Antient Floors. The floor [of the 
Beauchamp Tower] which appears to be 
very antient, coeval, perhaps, with the 
building itself, is formed of thick oak 
plank, in a rough state, and fastened 
down with nails of an extraordinary size.” 
P. 176, 

** Ann Boleyn. By arefinement of cru- 
elty, after she was committed ‘her logyng 
was that she lay in it at her coronation.” 
P. 177, 

« Pub- 
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** Public Records. Oue most import- 
ant consideration with respect to the pub- 
lic records has been wholly neglected by 
the legislature. This chiefly applies to 
many of the most antient rolls and do- 
cuments in the Tower, but particularly 
to that valuable species of records de- 
nominated the Inguisitiones post morlem, 
which are preserved in that repository. 
It has been the pernicious practice of 
former times, to wash over the face of 
any of these documents with an infusion 
of spirits and galls, whenever it was 
found necessary for them to be trans- 
cribed ; and it is clear, that in very many 
instances, this system has been wantonly 
adhered to when there was not the slightest 
occasion for such a measure. It has the 
momentary influence of bringing up the 
writing, and rendering a document legi- 
ble, although, to a common eye, a letter 
before was scarcely to be discerned; but 
it has, at the same time, an equally pow- 
erful effect on the parchment, or paper, 
and, in course of time, renders that as 
black as the ink itself. In this lament- 
able condition are many hundreds of the 
most important documents in the Tower, 
some of which are already quite illegible ; 
others are every day approaching to the 
same state, and before the lapse of ano- 
ther age most of them may be totally 
useless, To prevent, therefore, the en- 
tire loss of these valuable monuments to 
posterity, the only effectual and satis- 
tory plan would be, the passing of an act 
of parliament for transcribing them ; which 
might be done by empowering the com- 
missioners on the public records to ap- 
point commissioners under them, in each 
of the offices, where it might be deemed 
necessary ; and these being competent 
and sworn, should make and verify tran- 
scripts of all such documents, as might 
be found in danger of obliteration or de- 
cay ; and such transcripts signed by them 
on every page, should afterwards be sanc- 
tioned by the signatures of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
Commissioners on the Public Records, and 
finally adopted and rendered evidence by 
the same, or another act of parliament, 
made for that particular purpose.” P. 234. 

These remarks will, we sincerely 
hope, meet with suitable attention 
in the proper quarters. In p. 239 
we have an interesting anecdote how 
much Elizabeth was captivated by 
person ; but as it is long, and in print 
elsewhere, we shall not transcribe it. 

The Biographical Accounts have 
often transcendant merit, especially 
those of Selden and Prynne. Mr. 
Bayley selects, discriminates, conca- 
tenates the incidents, and then nar- 
rates in the manner so judicious aod 
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pleasing, that we read on, as if we 
were sailing on a part of pleasure 
down a gentleman’s park water, and 
find that we have come to the end, 
through a succession of objects, which 
attracted and occupied our atteotion 
during the whole voyage. 

We cannot take our farewell of 
this interesting and beautiful work, 
without expressing our pene to 
Mr. Bayley for the valuable accession 
to Literature which his superior book 

resents. It shines in every thing, in 
iterary execution, in paper and 
printing, aod twenty-seven of the 
richest engravings, the plates of which 
are destroyed. That the history of 
the venerable fortress could have fal- 
len into superior hands is impossible ; 
for there is a caution, an acuteness, 
and a judgment, visible in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Bayley, which are demon- 
strative evidences of his accuracy aod 
scrupulous fidelity ;—indeed in some 
parts more than we like; for we se- 
riously think, that if it had not been 
for this nicety of caution, we should 
have got more evidences of the walls 
of our presumed station. But Mr. 
Bayley ventures not upon opinions, 
much more affirmations, of which 
the visible grounds are not so solid 
as to be almost incontrovertible. 

This rule cannot be acted upon too 
strictly in the Science of Antiquities. 
Presumptive and circumstantial evi- 
dence must and ought to be univer- 
sally allowed; for the most valuable 
discoveries often ensue from a feli- 
citous conjecture. 

We by no means apply this term 
to our own bypothesis, concerning 
the Roman station at the Tower, for 
what had been previously affirmed 
by Bagford could not have been con- 
jectured. But we will leave the pub- 
lick to decide between Mr. Bayley 
and ourselves, upon the only point 
in which we differ. Mr. B. is of opi- 
nion that the remains, which we pro- 
nounce to be those of a Roman Sta- 
tion, were, as we understand him, 
merely rubbish moved from dilapi- 
dated parts of the old City Wall. 
Before making this affirmation, in 
the strictness of philosophical proof, 
it was incumbent to show, that it was 
founded on fact; and we say to Mr. 
Bayley, in a forensic form, “ You 
have no affidavit of the dilapidated 
state of the Town Wall at the time 
you are speaking of.” On the con- 

trary, 
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trary, we do not believe that the 
murage of London, long after the 
erection of the white and subsequent 
towers, was in such a shameful and 
neglected state, that parts of it were 
even wheeled away for rubbish, and 
that by the workmen of Government 
officers. 

‘In the year 1090,” Stowe says, 
“the Tower of London was also 
broken,” &c. by a hurricane, p. 131. 
Ed. Howes. This and the subsequent 
repairs must have increased the con- 
fusion of the remains. We shall not 
push the question any further ; hear- 
tily wishing Mr. Bayley every success, 
and shall wait with impatience the 
arrival of the second volume. 





114. Bonney’s History of Fotheringhay. 
( Continued from p. 529.) 

THE Second Part of this work con- 
sists of a circumstantial account of 
the imprisonment, trial, and execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Queen was brought as a pri- 
soner to Fotheringhay about the lat- 
ter end of the summer of 1586. On 
Oct. 11, 1586, the Commissioners for 
ber trial arrived, and a sermon was 
preached to them by Dr. Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough. The follow- 
ing day, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir 
Awmias Paulet, and Edward Barker, a 
notary Public, delivered to her Queen 
Elizabeth’s Letter, in which her of- 
— was slated, and received her re- 
ply. 

Oct. the 13th, a deputation of 
the Commissioners, at the head of 
which were Bromley, Lord Chancel- 
lor ; Cecil, Lord Treasurer ; and Hat- 
tou, Vice-chamberlain; waited upon 
her; who endeavoured in vain to 
convince her of the legality of their 
commission to enter upon her trial. 
But “ the next morning, Friday, Oct. 
the 14th, she changed her purpose, 
and determined to appear. 

“ The court sat two days, and adjourn- 
ed till the twenty-fifth of the same month, 
(October,) to the Star Chamber, at West- 
minster; where it assembled accordingly, 
and pronounced sentence against the ac- 
cused. The executic> of that sentence 
was delayed from various causes, till the 
eighth of February following.” 

** On the seventh of that month, Sir 
Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, to 
whose custody she was committed, came 
to the Queen of Scots, and read the war- 
sant, by which the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
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Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and other per- 
sons, were authorized to see it enforced ; 
—that the next day was fixed on for her 
execution, and they admonished her to 
prepare for death,” 


This melancholy event, so indeli- 
ble a disgrace on the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is then fully detailed in an in- 
teresting account, signed R. W. taken 
io part from Camden, but chiefly from 
a letter addressed three days after, to 
Lord Burleigh, originally printed in 
the Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica, from Harl. MSS, 290. f. 196. 

Whatever were the fuibles and weak- 
nesses of this ill-fated Queen, it must 
be acknowledged that she met her 
death with Christian fortitude; and 
the mioute manuer in which that me- 
lancholy event is here detailed must 
interest the reader in her fate. 

“It being certified the sixth of Feb- 
ruary last, to the said Queen, by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Kent, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and also by Sir Amias 
Paulet; and Sir Drue Drury, her Gover- 
nors, that she was to prepare herself to 
die on the eighth day of February then 
next coming ;—she seemed mot to be in 
any terror, for ought that appeared by 
any of her outward gestures or behaviour 
(other than marvelling she should die) ; 
but rather with smiling cheer and piea- 
sant countenance digested and accepted 
the admonition of preparation (as she 
said) to her unexpected execution, say- 
ing, ‘that her death should be welcome 
unto her, seeing her majesty was so re- 
solved ; and that that soul were too far 
unworthy the fruition of the joys of hea- 
ven for ever, whose body would not, in 
this world, be content to endure the stroke 
of the executioner for a moment.’ And 
that spoken, she wept bitterly, and be- 
came silent.” 

The interval between the 6th and 
the 8th of February she employed in 
perusing and giving directions about 
her will, and writing letters of re- 
commendation of her servants to the 
French King*. The 8th of Feb. hav- 
ing arrived, on the Sheriff calling on 
her, 

“ Forth she came, being of stature tall, 
body corpulent, round shouldered, her 
face fat and broad, double chinned, and 
hazel eyed; her borrowed hair abame, 
her attire was this :—on her head she had 
a dressing of lawn, edged with bone lace, 





* Written in French. See it preserved 
in Cotton. Lib. Vespasian, C. 16. p. 145 ; 
and copied in Bib, Top. Brit. No, 40, p- 
79. 
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a pomander chain, and an Agnus Dei 
about her neck, a crucifix in her hand, 
a pair of beads at her girdle, with a 
golden cross at the end of them, a veil 
of lawn fastened to her cowl, bowed out 
with wire, and edged round about with 
bone lace; her gown was of black sa- 
tiv, printed, with a traia and long sleeves 
to the ground, set with acorn buttons of 
jet, and trimmed with pearl, and short 
sleeves of black satin, cut, with a pair 
of sleeves of velvet whole under them ; 
her kirtle wholly of figured black satin, 
aud her petticoat-upper-body, unlaced in 
the back, of crimson satin, and her pet- 
ticoat skirt of crimson velvet, her shoes 
of Spanish leather with the rough side 
outward, a pair of green silk garters, her 
nether stockings worsted coloured watchet, 
clocked with silver, and edged in the top 
with silver, and next her legs a pair of 
Jersey hose, white.” 


We have extracted the above pas- 
sage for the sake of our fair readers. 


** The Queen, thus apparelled, in a kind 
of joy, without any desire of deferring of 
matter or time, departed her chamber, 
and very willingly bended her steps to- 
wards the place of execution.” 


The Queen requested to have her 
servants to be present at her death: 
this was at first refused by the Earl 
of Kent; to whom she smartly re- 
plied, 

« [ hope your Mistress, being a maiden 
Queen, will vouchsafe, in regard to wo- 
manhood, that I shall have some of mise 
own people about me at my death.” 

* * And I know,’ said she, ‘ your mis- 
tress hath not given you any such straight 
commission, but that you migbt grant me 
a request of far greater courtesy than this, 
if | were a woman of far meaner calling 
than the Queen of Scots.’ And then per- 
ceiving that she should not obtain her re- 
quest without some difficulty, of mere 
grief she burst out into tears, saying, ‘ I 
am cousin to your Queen, and descended 
from the blood royal of Henry the Se- 
venth, and a married Queen of France, 
and an anointed Queen of Scotland.’ At 
whieh time upon great consultation had 
betwixt the two Earls, and others iv com- 
mission, it was permitted that she should 
have some of her servants about her, ac- 
cording as before she had instantly in- 
treated; and withall desired her to make 
choice of half-a-dozen of her best beloved 
men and women.” 

The unfortunate Captive was then 
conducted into the hall, with an un- 
appalied countenance. The Queen’s 
Majesty’s commission was read, with- 
out Mary’s attending to it. She was 


then compelled to hear a long and 
probably well-meant exhortation 
from Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterbo- 
rough; in the course of which he 
was frequently interrupted by the 
Queen, who said to him, 

“« Mr. Dean, trouble not yourself, nor 
me, for know that I am settled in the an- 
tient Catholic and Roman religion; and 
in defence thereof (by God’s grace) I 
mind to spend my blood.” 


The Protestant Dean, however, was 
not to be put down. 

** Then the Earls, (when they saw how 
unconformable she was to the hearing of 
Mr. Dean’s good exhortation) said, ‘ Ma- 
dam, we will pray for your Grace, that, 
(if it may stand with God’s will) you 
may have your mind lightened with the 
true knowledge of God, and bis word, and 
so die therein.” Then answered the Queen, 
* My Lords, if you will pray, I will even 
from my heart thank you, and think my- 
self greatly favoured by you; but to join 
in prayer with you, my Lords, after your 
manuer, who are not of one and the self- 
same religion with me, it were a sin, and 
I will not.’ 

“Then the Lords called for Mr. Dean, 
and bade him say on, or speak what he 
thought good. Whereupon the Dean, 
kneeling upon the scaffold stairs, began 
a loog prayer.” 

During the Dean’s haran 
sat upon a stool; praying in Latin 
and English for Christ's afflicted 
Church, for the end of her troubles, 
for her son, and for the Queen's Ma- 
jesty ; and concluded thus, 

** Even as thy arms, Oh Jesus Christ, 
were spread here upon the cross, so re- 
ceive me, I beseech thee, into thy arms of 
mercy, and forgive me all my sins.” 

The Executioners, with her two 
women, then began to disrobe her; 
duriog which she never altered her 
countenance, but smiling (as it were) 
at it, said, “ she never had such 
grooms before to make her unready, 
nor ever did put off her clothes be- 
fore such company.” 

When the women departed from 
her, she spake aloud this psalm, io 
Latin, “In te, Domine, speravi, ne 
confundar in wternum,” &c. Gro 
ing for the block, she cried out, “ In 
manus tuas, Domine,” &c. three or 
four times. The executioner then 


she 


cut off ber head ; which appeared as 
grey as if she had been threescore 
years and ten. ' 
perish all the Queen's epemies.” 


The Dean said, “So 
And 
the 
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the Earl of Kent made a similar ex- 

clamation. 

« Then one of the executioners, pulling 
off part of her dress, espied her little dog, 
which was under her clothes, which could 
not be gotten forth but by force, and af- 
terwards would not depart from her dead 
corpse, but came and laid between her 
head and shoulders, (a thing diligently 
noted ;) the dog being imbrued with her 
blood, was carried away, and washed, as 
all things else were that had any blood, 
except those things which were burned.” 

An Account of the Funeral of the 
Queen of Scots at Peterborough on 
Aug. Ist following her execution, 
concludes the Volume. 

115. Letter to the Right Hon. John Earl 
of Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, &c. on 
the subject of Forgeries and Bank Prose- 
cutions, and on the proposed Amelioration 
of the Criminal Law. 8vo. pp. 31. 

“* IF Judgment of Death (says Paley) 
were reserved for a few species of crimes 
only, many crimes of dangerous example, 
would go unpunished. Now Forgery is 
one of those crimes, which tends to lay 
waste human existence. But there ap- 
pears a substantial difference between the 
forging of a bill of exchange, &c. where 
credit is given merely to the signature, 
and between the forging of bonds, &c, 
where deceit might be precluded by pro- 
per circumspection in the parties. The 
law, however, makes no difference.”—Le 
Grice’s Analysis, p. '71—73. 

Now we humbly conceive, that 
there are very simple methods of 
impeding forgeries. 

1. As to Banker’s Checks. Let 
the Customer use a private mark, 
known only to the Bauking-house 
and himself; let which mark be un- 
noticeable to the eye, from its dimi- 
nutive form, say, two or three dots 
(not together) in particular parts of 
the check, or a slight faint scratch 
or scratches, &c. &c. 

2. Power of Attorney for selling 
Stock. Detention, till answer can be 
given to a printed circular, as to 
the authenticity of the signature, by 
the owner and witnesses. 

In short, most forgeries would be 
rendered impracticable, as to private 
securities, by the method used hy Go- 
vernment in reference to Soldiers’ and 
Seamen's prize-money, viz. ascertain- 
ing the authenticity of the signature 
before advancing the money. 

But the forgeries to which our au- 
thor priucipally alludes are those of 


Bank Notes; and we are exceeding! 
sorry to see our benevolent and ami- 
able writer lose himself in a long and 
unjust tirade, from p. 17 to 21, against 
a most patriotic and useful Corpora- 
tion. He treats the matter as if the 
inevitable punishment of death for 
forgery did originate with the Bank 
of England, by a presumptuous inter- 
ference with the Royal Prerogative. 
Now we all know, that this certainty 
of death existed long before the issue 
of small notes: and it has been ever 
considered that, next to Murderers, 
Forgers are the most dangerous of 
rogues, because they may ruin us at 
a sweep, whereas losses from robbery 
or swindling are mostly trifling and 
recoverable. 

The Bank of England, we solemnly 
believe, to be a Royal Humane So- 
ciety, which has more than once 
saved John Bull when in a state of 
suspended animation. They go on in 
a jog-trot plain commercial track, 
and, if to accommodate Government, 
they have been led into irregularities, 
the fault does not lie with them ; and 
their motives were good and friendly. 
But they have been seriously blamed 
for not providing notes which could 
not be forged. It is astonishing, that 
the manifest absurdity of such an 
idea did not occur time enough to 
prevent enormous sums having been 
squandered upon an absolute impos- 
sibility. In all human concerns, ex- 
clusive monopoly of excellence is li- 
mited to works of mind only, such as 
are poems, works of art, paintings, 
&c. which will remain to the end of 
time inimitable, e.g. the Belvidere 
Apollo, the paintings of Raphael, 
the poems of Homer, Milton, Shaks- 
peare, &c. all which are not to be 
equalled, because the creation of them 
consists in the genius of the author, 
of which no other man possesses a 
fac-simile. But in things of a me- 
chanical character, what one man can 
execute, another can copy, because 
it is a mere concern of acquired skill. 
Forgery is to a Bashing -boase what 
Treason is to the State, and by both 
parties it is indispensable that the se- 
verity of the law should be held out 
in terrorem, and that severity should, 
in high cases of offence, be capital. 

But most certainly we think with 
our author, that in many cases it is 
manifestly inadequate to the quantum 
of injury, to punish all forgery with 
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death: and fully agree with him in 
the following passage : 

*€ To place all Criminals, so that they 
may have an equal chance, under equal 
circumstances, is the province and prin- 
ciple of equity and mercy; and this power 
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is most fully and most absolutely dele- 
gated to the Crown. Let [the Prosecutor] 
pursue a man to the very door of death ; 
but let him not go one step beyond that, 
and presumptuously interfere with the 
Royal Prerogative.” P. 20. 





116. We are happy to observe the 
Rev. W. Brincrey proceeding with the 
publication of his Biographical Conver- 
sations. His recent edition of Eminent 
British Characters reflects considerable 
credit On his talents and perseverance. 
The author has displayed much judg- 
ment in the choice of materials, and his 
work will prove a valuable acquisition 
to Juvenile circles. Mr. Bingley is well 
known to the literary world. He is the 
author of the Biographical Conversations 
on Eminent Voyagers, and also on Cele- 
brated Travellers ; both of which produc- 
tions have been greatly and deservedly 
successful. 


117. Mr. R. Musnet’s Tables on the 
National Debt, exhibit, apparently with 
critical accuracy, the gain and loss to the 
Fundholder, arising from the fluctuations 
in the value of the currency, from 1800 
to 1821, The author satisfactorily proves 
that the fundholders, so far from having 
been gainers by the state of the currency 
since 1800, have been actual losers, and 
strongly deprecates any attempt to break 
faith with the National Creditor. The pub- 
lication will be found useful, as a book 
of reference, to political financiers, 





118. The New Reader consists of a 
valuable selection of moral, literary, and 
historical pieces, similar, in some degree, 
to Enfield’s Speaker, The extracts are 
judiciously chosen ; and a new mode of 
teaching the young reader, by the ob- 
servance of artificial stops, is introduced, 
Thus, in the beginning of the volume, 
large spaces are placed after the words 
which ought to be followed by a short 
pause. We quote an instance from the 
first piece: 

“ Thy precious time mispent redeem ; 
Each present day thy last esteem ; 
Improve thy talent with due care, 

For the great day thyself prepare.” 





119. The Rev. J. Grant’s Lent Lec- 
tures on The Crucifizion are eloquent and 
instructive. — 

120. Mrs. Haxs’s Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, cannot fail of being well 
received by all religious classes. This 
lady is the authoress of several merito- 
rious works of a similar description, pub- 
lished under royal patronage and eccle- 
siastical approbation, 


121. A Comprehensive System of Mo- 
dern Geography, by Mr. T. Myzrs, is an 
excellent portraiture of the present state 
of the “ great globe that we inhabit.” 
No pains or expence appear to have been 
spared in illustrating the work. 





122, Mr. A. Incram’s edition of the 
Elements of Euclid is rather elaborate, 
but the additions are truly valuable. 
Many important mistakes in Simson’s 
Euclid are judiciously corrected. 





123. Mr. J. Brewsrer, Rector of Eg- 
glescliffe, co. Durham, has published a 
Sketch of the History of Churches in Eng- 
land. It is intended to promote the laud- 
able cause of Church Building, and does 
credit to the zeal and piety of the writer. 





124. The Rev. T. Boys’s Text Book 
for 1822, is well calculated for answering 
the purpose of religious meditation. The 
sermons are adapted to texts suitable for 
every day in the year, and present sub- 
jects for reflection every morning and 
evening. 

125. An Address to Persons afflicted 
with Deafness, by W. Wricut, is not 
intended for medical men, but may afford 
some valuable hints to those individuals 
afflicted with diseases of the ear. 








126. Echoism, a poem, is written in a 
humourous style. It consists of the per- 
petual repetition of certain common-place 
phrases. — 

127. In Mrs. Wirtrams’s Conversa- 
tion on English Grammar, the various 
Rules are explained in a manner calcu- 
lated to excite the attention of Children, 
and at the same time convey to their 
minds clear and comprehensive ideas of 
the general Principles of Language. The 
plan is ingenious, and the work well exe- 
cuted. 

128, The Mental Calculator is a use- 
ful compendium of general rules for solv- 
ing various problems in Astronomy, in- 
terspersed with explanatory illustrations. 








129, The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor is 
the first Volume of a Periodical Work ; 
which, if we judge from the specimen 
here given, is well adapted to the bene- 
ficial purposes for which it is intended. 
As a present from the mistress of a family 
to her upper servants, or from - “ 

ande- 
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landlord to his poor tenants, it appears 
to us it might be of great use in these 
days of blasphemy and disaffection. 





130. The Tale of Ostentation and Li- 
berality, by Arabella Argos, shews that 
the fair authoress is indefatigable in her 
laudable efforts to instil virtuous and re- 
ligious principles into the minds of young 
people ; and mueh’ good may arise from 
placing in their hands a judicious selec- 
tion of books, where instruction is con- 
veyed in the form of amusement. There 
will be found in the work before us, to- 
gether with many excellent maxims, some 
close reasoning, which might perhaps be 
better suited to the comprehension -of the 
teacher than the pupil. 





131. Mr. R. Jounson’s Selection of 
Reading Lessons is intended for the use 
of National Schools, and has our sincere 
recommendation. 


132. The Rev. T. Crarx's Popular 
Voyages and Travels are an excellent com- 
pendium of the contents of very expensive 
books, and fit for adalts, who do not like 
much waste of time and money in regard 
to books. The selections are made with 
taste, and well executed. 





133. Mr. J. H. Bass’s Greek and En- 
glish Manual Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment is a little work likely to be useful to 
learners and elementary readers, as the 
more diffuse explanations of other Lexi- 
cons appear to be abridged with care. It 
contains nearly 50 articles commonly 
omitted in other works, which have been 
supplied from the late edition of Schleus- 
ner. Besides, also, the radical words, se- 
veral hundred inflections, principally ir- 
regular, have been introduced in their 
alphabetical order: which have been so 
selected as to form as it were a key to 
all other irregularities that occur in the 
New Testament. 


134. The Rev. Dr. Larne’s Greek and 
Latin Lexicon is an improvement of Daw- 
son’s, with valuable accessions. The Lex- 
icon most wanted is one of the price of 
Schrevelius, containing, like Ainsworth, 
all the various meanings of the verbs at 
least (not only one or two as at present), 
for want of which sufficiency of explana- 
tion school-boys cannot make sense of 
Various passages: the Testament being 
the only book in which this desideratum 
is not felt. 

135. Mr.Tuomas Haynes’s Essay on 
the Soils and Composts necessary for Gar- 
dens and Greenhouses is a little Manual 
which will be found useful even to the 
experienced Gardener; and cannot but 
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be highly serviceable to the less scientific 
amateur, —_—— 

136. The Fall of the Crescent; the 
Buccaneer, and other poems, by S. R. 
Jackson, are full of generous sentiment, 
and are the apparent productions of a 
fine manly fellow. 





137. We have frequently had to com- 
mend the publications of Mr. Mawe; and 
we are happy to perceive that his Vew 
Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals has 
been so well received by the public, as 
to pass through three editions in two 
years, To promote the study of crystal- 
lography, Mr. Mawe has prefixed, from 
Hiiy’s treatise, the diagrams of the 
most simple forms which crystallized mi- 
nerals assume, with an alphabetical list of 
substances to which each form is peculiar. 
This is followed by a Vocabulary, con- 
taining the explanation of the terms com- 
monly used in Mineralogy. Twenty spe- 
cies of Metals are then described ; fol- 
lowed by Metallic Salts; the Diamond ; 
twenty-seven Earthy Minerals; Infiam- 
mables ; Eartby salts; and Alkaline salts. 
Under the head Geology, are described the 
Primitive and Secondary Rocks, Floetz 
Formation, Alluvial Deposits, and Vol- 
canic Rocks. The Appendix contains an 
account of substances imperfectly known. 





138. Mr. Toppv’s Sermon before the 
Archdeacon of Richmond, June 26, 1821, 
is pious, argumentative, and instructive, 
Such discourses reflect honour on the Es- 
tablished Church. 





139. The Hand of Providence mani- 
Sested in a faithful Narrative of Real 
Facts, illustrative of its Punishment of Vice 
and Reward of Virtue, though consisting 
of a “ Narrative” scarcely within the 
verge of probability, is interspersed with 
several anecdotes respecting the Slave 
Trade, the habits of the Negro Village, 
the Island of Barbadoes, kc. &c, The 
young reader may learn from it that the 
watchful eye of Providence never forsakes 
the truly righteous. 





140. Through the medium of several 
interesting characters, the well - written 
Tale of Prudence and Principle proves be- 
yond contradiction, *‘ that though a person 
without Principle can never be trusted, 
one without Prudence can never be relied 
upon.”—For a review of Rachel, another 
production of the same author, see vol. 
LXXXVIIL. i. 533. 

A good History of Milan has been 
published. It is intituled, “« Storia di Mi- 


. lano del Cavaliere Carlo de’ Rosmini.” 


It is comprised in 4 quarto volumes, and 
is embellished with 60 plates. 
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Bucwanant Scotr Poemara. 
Reviewed by R. Treveryan, A.M. 

Before the merits of Buchanan, as 
a composer of classical Latin poetry, 
are discussed, it may be advisable to 
botice the value of Latin and Greek 
composition. In the highest public 
schools this has been ever considered 
not so much in the nature of accom- 
plishment, asa valuable acquirement 
—for the ability to compose natu- 
rally includes not only to understand 
the languages, but to retain with fi- 
delity, and recollect with alertness, 
all the expressions of elegance and 
beauty which must be interwoven 
with the combination of expression, 
to write with classical happiness. 
Many scholars of the present age as- 
sert that 30 classical composition is 
pure unless the actual expressions 
themselves of other antient authors 
are adopted. Buchanan has under- 
stood and retained the happier usage 
of words in their classical sense and 
spirit, without the simile, adoption, 
or parentage of a stillborn combina- 
tion. 

This more independent, but genu- 
ine retention of the Augustan hap- 
piness, is the animated feature of 
Etonian compositions, in which the 
intertexture of more than three 
words of a classical sentence is dis- 
couraged as “‘nimis otiosum,” so 
that in that school the composer 
must not only “ weave,” but think: 
and as this is the feature of Bucha- 
nao’s composition, it will be as well 
to review it for the use and perusal 
of a school, so beneficial not only to 
the Church, but the State; all of 
whose eminent vharacters have left 
in their published exercises (Muse 
Etonenses) pre-eminent proofs of in- 
tellect and industry. 

The first species of Latin Poetry 
for which Buchanan was eminent, is 
the translation of the Psalms. Such 
translation shews the greatest skill 
of the usage and adaption or adop- 
tion of expressions, when at the same 
time it is not only classical but li- 
teral. As a specimen, we transcribe 
the 133d Psalm, which must be ac- 
cordant to the heart and ear of piety 
and taste. 


Get. Mas. Suppi. XCI. Parr II. 
G 


1 Behold, how good and joyfal a thing 
it ist brethren to dwell together in unity ! 

2 Itis like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down unto the beard: 
even unto Aaron’s beard, and went down 
to the skirts of his clothing. 

3 Like as the dew of Hermon, which 
fell upon the hill of Sion, 

4 For there the Lord promised his bless- 
ing : and life for evermore. 


Buchannano ,Laliné redditum. 

1 Nil caritate mutui fratrum, nihil 
Jucundius concordia. 

2 Non aura suavis balsami, quum funditur 
Arouis in sacrum caput, 

Et imbre lwto proluens : barbam et sinus 
Limbum pererrat auream : 

3 Now ros, tenella gemmulis argenteis 
Pingens Sionis gramina, 

Aut verna dulci inebrians uligine 
Hermonis intonsi juga. 

Fraterna quam pax incolit domum, juvat 
Dominus benigna dextera: 

Et opibus auget: filiorum et filios 
Multis propagat seculis, 


The feelings of taste would suggest 
the addition of several more beautiful 
translations ; but instead of any selec- 
tion I should suggest an attentive 
perusal of the Psalms and the trans- 
lation: it would be worthy the study 
of a progressive student to translate 
the same himself, and then on the 
comparison with the original, and 
Buchanan’s, he might see his own 
deficiencies, and remedy the same by 
a correction. There is, however, ouly 
one more of the Psalms worthy of 
being transcribed here ; but the trans- 
lation is of a diffuse and explanatory 
cast, and yet retains the poetry of the 
sacred original; the 137th Psalm must 
find in the corresponding mirror of 
every heart the confessed beauty of 
the original; quantum admonitionis 
inest locis. 


Psalm 137. 


1 By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept: when we remembered thee, O 
Sion. 

2 As for our harps we hanged them up: 
upon the trees that are therein. 

3 For they that led us away captive, 
required of us there a Song, and melody 
in our heaviness: Sing us one of the Songs 
of Sion. 

4 How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land? 


5 If 
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5 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem: let my 
right hand forget her cunning. 

6 If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth: 
yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem iv my mirth. 

7 Remember the children of Edom, O 
Lord, in the day of Jerusalem: how they 
said, down with it, down with it, even to 
the ground. 

8 O Daughter of Babylon, wasted with 
misery : yea, happy shall he be that re- 
wardeth thee, as thou hast served me. 

9 Blessed shall he be that taketh thy 
children; and throweth them against the 
stones. 


1 Dum procul a patria meesti Babylonis in oris 
Fluminis ad liquidas forte sedemus aquas; 

Illa animum subiit species miseranda Sionis, 
Et nunquam patrii tecta videnda soli 

Flevimus, et gemitus luctantia verba repressit; 
Inque sinus liquide decidit imber aque 

2 Muta super virides pendebant nablia ramos, 
Et salices tacitas sustinuere lyras: 

3 Ecce ferox dominus Solymz populator opime, 
Exigit in mediis cariminaleta malis: 

Qui — exilio nobis mutavit acerbo, 

os jubet ad patrios verba referre modos, 

Quale canebamus, steterat dum celsa Sionis 
Regia, finitimis invidiosa locis 

4 Siccine divinos Babylon irrideat hymnos? 
Audiat et sanctos terra profana modns? 

5 O Solyma, o adyta, et sacri penetralia templi, 
Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo? 

Comprecor, ante meee capiant me oblivia dextra, 
Nec memor @rgute sit mea dextra lyre: 

6 Os mihi destituat vox, arescente palato, 
Hereat ad fauces aspera lingua meas: 

Prima mihi vestrz nisi sint preconia laudis: 
Hinc nisi letitie surgat origo mez. 

7 At tu (que nostr@ insultavit leta rapine) 
Gentis Idumzz tu memor esto, pater. 

Diripite, ex imis evertite fundamentis, 
#quaq’ (clamabant) reddite tecta solo. 

8 Tu quoque crudeles Babylon dabis impiapenas ; 
Et rerum instabiles experiere vices, 

Felix qui nostris accedet cladibus ultor: 
Reddet ad exemplum qui tibi damna tuum. 

9 Felix qui tenero consperget saxa cerebro, 
Eripiens gremio piguora cara tuo. 


The Latinity of these verses is not 
only classical and poetical, but, where 
the meaning of the sacred original is 
not — the reading is safe in its ge- 
neral though happy ambiguity. The 
attentive imitation of these translated 
Psalms may be recommended to every 

ublic school where such composition 
isencouraged. Wealso recommend the 
translated choruses of “* Medea” and 
** Alcestes ;” and especially as they 
often form a material examination 
for University Scholarships at Cam- 
bridge. With respect to the Lyrics, 
that are not translated, they have a 
great deal of the “ Horati curiosa 
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felicitas,” but the third line of the 
Alcaics are often lame; the cannon 
of * September, October, Novem- 
ber,” is the safest metrical melody, 
and should approach as near to this 
as possible. The Alcaics on the Ca- 
lende Maiz will, I trust, be felt in 
their own season ; with the insertion 
of these | will conclude this review; 
and their excellence, universally felt, 
will furnish the best and most sure 
comment, so as to realise, in all the 
higher schools, the wish and practise 
NocturnA versare manu, versare diurna, 


These lyrics should be read at lei- 
sure hours, and those of composition, 
in the fifth form with Horace; every 
youth that feels the ambition of hav- 
ing his exercises read in public, as the 
reward of excellence, will spare bis 
labour in obtaming those rewards; 
and the perusal of Buchanan's Ly- 
rics will ensure them, by poioting out 
the sort of imitation; the happiest of 
which is the following ode on * Ca- 
lende Maize.” 
Salvete sacris deliciis sacra 
Maize Calenda, letitie et mero, 

Ludisque dicate, jocisque, 

Et teneris Charitum choreis. 


Salve voluptas, et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens perpetua vice, 
Et flos renasceotis javent@ 
In senium properantis evi. 


Cum blanda veris temperies novo 
Illuxit orbi, primaque secula 
Fulsere flaventi metallo, 
Sponte sua sine lege justa. 


Talis beatis incubat insulis 
Felicis aure perpetuus tepor, 
Et vesciis campis senectz 
Diflicilis, querulique morbi. 


Talis silentum per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus— 
Lethenque juxta obliviosam 

Fuuereas agitat cupressos. 


Forsan supremis cum Deus ignibus 
Piabit orbem, lziaque sxcula 
Mundo redacet, talis aura 
Athereos avimus fovebit. 


Salve fugacis gloria seculi, 
Salve secunda digna dies nota, 
Salve vetus'g vite imago, 

Et specimen venientis evi. 





Westminster Scoot. 

On the 5th of December, according to 
annual custom, the young Gentlemen of 
Westminster School performed one of the 
Comedies of Terence. That selected for 
the present occasion was the Andria, The 
dramatis persone were as follow : 


Dramatis Personw.—Simo, H. Dodgson ; 
Socia, W. L. Brown; Davus, R. Eden; 
Mysis, F. F. Underwood ; Pamphilus, J. 
Braine ; Charinus, W. |. E. Bennett ; 
Byrrhia, R. N. Gresley ; Lesbia, J. G. 
Phillimore ; Chremes, J. Ley; Crito, W. 
Smythe ; Dromo, W, Silver. 


The 
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The part of most difficulty, Davus, was 
performed by Master Eden with great vi- 
vacity. Master Ley. as Chremes, per- 
formed admirably the little he bad to do. 
The other Gentlemen were very perfect 
in th~-ir various parts; and Master Dodg- 
son iv the character of Simo, shewed con- 
siderable judgment. 

A prologue is usually delivered upon 
the occasion, but it was now omitted. The 
piece being concluded, the whole of the 
dramatis persone came forward, and God 
save the King was performed by the or- 
chestra. 





Literary anv Pattosopaicat Society, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- I YNE. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society, 
on Tuesday the 4th of December, a letter 
was read from Thomas Coates, esq. stat- 
ing some curious particulars respecting 
the disinterment of the mummy, and cor- 
recting a mistake which had crept into the 
papers, of its having been taken out of 
the Royal tomb, at Thebes. In the course 
of this communication, which was a very 
interesting one, Mr. Coates pointed out 
several particulars in regard to the size 
and configuration of the skeletons found 
in those antient sepulchres, which would 
seem to indicate the Egyptians to have 
been a people of Indian, not of Ethiopian 
origin, as has been alleged by some late 
writers.—In the course of the evening, 
Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, presented to 
the Society the original Safety Lamp, 
with which be made his experiments in 
the coal mines. 





Roya Socisty. 


A scientific gentleman has communi- 
cated to the Royal Society a process for 
sweetening musty corn, by simply im- 
mersing it in boiling water and letting it 
remain till cold, The quantity of water 
should be double that of the corn to be 
purified. He has found that the musty 
quality rarely penetrates through the 
husk of the wheat, and that in the very 
Worst cases it does not extend beyond the 
amylaceous matter immediately under 
the skin. In the hot water all the decay- 
ed or rotten grain swims on the surface, 
so that the remaining wheat is effectually 
cleaned from all impurities, and without 
any material loss. The wheat must af- 
terwards be dried, and occasionally stirred 
on the kiln, when it wil! be found improv- 
ed to a degree scarcely credible without 
actual experiment. 





Aytient Statugs. 
Warsaw, Nov. 6.—-The workmen who 
began last August to build a private house 
on the site of the library of Zaluski, have 
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found, on removing some antient founda- 
tions, at the depth of about six feet, a 
stone pavement in perfect preservation, 
and a floor of bricks in compartments. 
Bu a more remarkable discovery is that 
of about forty busts of stone, of several 
Dukes and Kings of Poland, and also of 
Dukes of Lithuania. Some of these are 
in very good preservation, except the 
noses, which are wanting in all these fi- 
gures. One of these busts, if we may 
judge by the costume and the order of the 
Golden Fleece, must represent Sigismuod 
Ill. who lived in 1632. Besides many 
architectural ornaments of very good 
werkmanship, there have been found 
about fifteen colossal statues, represent- 
ing mythological personages, some of 
which are not at all damaged. It is pro- 
bable that more remains of this kind will 
be found. It has not yet been discover- 
ed to what edifice these works of art be- 
longed. The family of Danilowiez had a 
palace in this street. But we cannot ima- 
gine how it could happen, that when the 
library was built they did not discover 
and make use of such a number of sta- 
tues. It is at least clear that this spot 
was in former ages the theatre of gran- 
deur and magnificence, of which these faint 
vestiges preserve but a mournful recol- 
lection. 





CenoTaru. 

Mr. M. Wyatt has now completed in 
marble six of the figures of the Cenotaph 
to the memory of the late Princess Char- 
lotte, and invited the lovers of the Arts, 
Literati, &c. in the Metropolis, to view 
this original and splendid monument at 
his house in Henrietta-street. 





BaroMeETER. 

A very remarkable fall of the barometer 
took place on Christmas Eve. We have 
heard from many quarters that these in- 
struments fell below all indices on the 
scale: in those of a circular form the 
mercury went entirely round, and in gene- 
ral the glass was rendered completely use- 
less. Afier some time, the metal return- 
ed to its common state and course. This 
is a singular phenomenon, but we believe 
it has been observed lower, 





Perretuat Morton. 

The piece of mechanism consists of 
only one small horizontal wheel, not ex- 
ceeding 3-4ths of an inch in diameter, 
through the centre of which, on the plane 
of the wheel, passes a small magnetic bar, 
projecting about 3-4ths of an inch beyond 
the circumference of the wheel on the one 
side, and about 3-8ths of an inch on the 
other side. These projections are called 
the North and South poles, The axis of 
the 
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the wheel is of course perpendicular. Its 
operative power is magnetism ; its motion 
(probably owing to the friction iasepara- 
ble from the long-continued action of the 
axis in its sockets) is somewhat irregular ; 
but on the whole it is a curiosity highly 
deserving attention. Owing to a suddea 
shock, its motion was stopped entirely ‘he 
other day, but we have learned that it has 
been restored. About two years ago it 
was stopped by some unknown cause, but 
after a short pause recovered its motion of 
itself, without any additional impulse, and 
continued its revolutions without intermis- 
sion. In a room at Mr, Swan’s, in Cop- 
pergate, which was excessively warm, and 
crowded with company, its action ceased 
altogether, after first becoming irregular 
and sickly. Query.—Might not this sim- 
ple fact lead to some important issue on 
the question of the variation of the com- 
pass? This we only know, that the mag- 
netic influence was deadened by excessive 
heat, and resuscitated by more moderate 
atmosphere.— Yorkshire Gazette. 





Descrirrion or tue Vase, TO BE PRE- 
SENTED TO Captain Parry, 


In pursuance of the Resolutions of a Pub- 
lic Meeting of the Iuhabitants of Bath, 
held on the 28th day of February, 1821. 


The form is that of the celebrated War- 
wick Vase ; but divested of the Baccha- 
nalian emblems, and decorated with others 
more appropriate to the nature of the ser- 
vice intended to be commemorated. The 
singularly bold and beautiful form of the 
handles is preserved; but the vine, with 
its tendrils and clusters, is exchanged for 
the British oak, with its foliage and acorns, 
forming a rich wreath immediately under 
the lip of the vessel. On a projection of 
the handles is suspended the laurel wreath 
of triumph. The masks and tiger’s skin 
of the original are entirely omitted, and 
the bulrush is intermixed with the lotus. 
The Vase is supported by four dolphins; 
and the plinth is covered with shells and 
corals, in imitation of a sea-shore. The 
pedestal is much enriched ; and the olive 
wreath is introduced, illustrative of the 
pacific nature of the enterprige. To avoid 
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the heaviness resulting from a square form 
of the pedestal, it has been made octago- 
nal, and on the four smaller sides are tro- 
phies, composed of nautical scientific in- 
struments, and of those implements used 
especially in icy seas, The compass is 
introduced in the one, and the globe in 
the other: each is surmounted by the 
British naval crown. Two of the large 
sides of the pedestal contain chassings 
from Captain Parry’s original drawings ; 
One representing the Hecla and Griper co- 
vered in for the winter; and the other, their 
situation in the neighbourhood of an ice- 
berg. The third side contains Captain 
Parry’s arms. ‘The fourth has an iuscrip- 
tion, recording the chief particulars of the 
North- West Expedition. 





Macurnery. 

An apparatus has been invented at 
Glasgow, for the manufacture of any mi- 
neral water requiring to be charged with 
carbonic acid gas, which amuvuunts, in 
fact, to the developement of a power hi- 
therto unknown, but equal to that of 
steam. This machine is described as 
having neither gasometer nor air pump, 
yet the strength of a boy is ascertained to 
be capable of compressing into any ves- 
sel from 30 to 40 atmospheres, as gas, in 
a few minutes: while to effect the same 
with a forcing pump, would occupy the 
strength of several men as many hours. 
A machine equal in force to an engine of 
forty-horse power, and requiring neither 
fire or water, would not occupy a space of 
more than four feet square. In many 
purposes it may be more applicable than 
steam. 

A machine has been recently construct- 
ed by Mr. Snowden, to be employed in 
the park and grounds of Hampton Court ; 
its principal object is to collect dead leaves 
from off the lawns, with very great expe- 
dition. It moves upon a pair of large 
wheels, and is drawn by a single horse. 
This apparatus is designed, besides clear 
ing parks and lawns of dead leaves, to re- 
move snow from the walks, to scrape and 
clean roads, and for several other useful 


purposes. 





PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


Os tue Formation or Hain, 

A nautical Correspondent has fa- 
voured us with the following inge- 
nious remarks relative to the forma- 
tion of Hail. As his ideas materially 
differ from the commonly received 
opinions, they may excite the curio- 
sity of our philosophical readers. 

The absence of hail generally remarked 
by sailors navigating the Arctic regions, 


which observations during the late Polar ex- 
peditions have been confirmed, seems to in- 
validate the commonly received theory of 
its formation from rain, precipitated by 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, being 
frozen on passing through a cold stratum 
of air in its descent. For were this the 


case, it would be but just to suppose, 
that instead of hail being unknown witbin 
the Arctic circle, it would bear nearly the 
same proportion to the rain there, that = 

hai 
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hail bears to the rain in this country. And 
indeed, from the circumstance of the sea 
ia those high latitudes being nearly co- 
vered with ice, we might reasonably in- 
fer, that a stratum of air sufficiently cold 
te congeal rain deposited by the higher 
strata of the atmosphere, would more fre- 
quently occur there than it does in this 
ra'lel. 

Kut it will appear that this theory is 
contrary to general analogy; for, in as- 
cending bills, we find the atmosphere gra- 
dually decrease in temperature, and it is 
well known that the summits of many 
mountains are covered with perpetual 
snow. Though currents of air of varied 
temperatures do occasionally occur as ex- 
ceptions tu this general rule, I cannot sup- 
pose the ordinary economy of the atmo- 
sphere to be so completely inverted as is 
gratuitously assumed to account for the 
formation of hail, unless the sudden in- 
fluence of some powerful auxiliary be ad- 
mitted, to produce a phenomenon so con- 
trary to general observation, 

If, indeed, a middle stratum of cold air 
should occasionally intercept the falling 
rain in the Arctic circle, and couvert it 
into hail, the common theory would ap- 
pear more consistent ; but as this is not 
the case, I am inclived to attribute its 
formation to electricity, which so fre- 
quently manifests its presence during hail 
showers, by thunder and lightning, and 
which, like hail, is unknown in high lati- 
tudes *. 

Scarcely a year passes without injury 
being done to the crops in some part of 
Europe by hail showers, the stones of 
which are frequently as large as musket- 
balis, plums, eggs, &c. ; and Dr. Halley 
records instances of their being thirteen 
or fourteen inches in circumference, and 
weighing from five ounces to half a pound, 
which I think favours the idea, that in- 
stead of acquiring such a magnitude in 
their fall by accumulations round the 
nuclei formed by drops of congealed rain, 
they are generated by some sudden con- 
vulsion of the atmosphere ; particularly 
as we know that a great portion of the air 
through which they must pass, if not of a 
temperature to diminish their bulk, is at 
least so warm as to prevent the congela- 
tion of any particles of vapour they 
might have the power of condensing round 
them in their descent. Now, as hail oc- 
curs most frequently when the presence of 
lightning shews the atmosphere to be 
overcharged with the electric fluid, and 
does not occur at all in those latitudes 





* During the late Polar Expeditions, 
neither bail nor lightning were observed 
within the Arctic circle, nor was the at- 
mosphere ever sufficiently charged with 
the electric fluid to effect the electrometor. 
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where lightning is unknown, I am induced 
to suppose, that electricity may have the 
power of causing a sudden expansion of 
the air, and consequently of generating 
intense cold ; whereupon the particles of 
vapour contained in that part of the at- 
mosphere will be immediately condensed, 
a number of these condensed particles 
(facilitated by the expansion of the air) 
will, by the force of their own attraction, 
combine, forming large drops of water, 
which being frozen by the excessive cold 
generated, descend by the laws of gravity, 
and produce the phenomenon of hail. 

The appearance of the hail-stones 
(which seems to be the basis on which the 
common theory is founded) may, I think, 
be accounted for, by supposing that the 
central particles unite, and form drops of 
water before the expansion has reduced 
the atmosphere to the freezing tempera- 
ture; that these drops are afterwards 
frozen, and constitute the icy centres, 
and that the less dense exterior coating is 
produced by the remaining particles being 
congealed before they are brought in con- 
tact. The size of the hail-stones may 
depend upon the degree of humidity and 
expansion of the air, the obstruction 
offered to the union of the condensed 
particles of vapour, by the force of their 
own attraction, being in proportion to its 
density. 

Under this impression, I can easily con- 
ceive (the resistance of the air being re- 
duced by sudden expansion) that the con- 
deused and frozen particles of vapour 
would be forcibly attracted to each other, 
and accumulate to the magnitude record- 
ed in many of the hitherto apparently 
exaggerated accounts, 

Deprived, by my early entrance into 
the Navy, of opportunities of acquiring 
Philosophical knowledge, | feel conscious 
of my incapacity of determining a subject 
which does not admit of ocular demonstra- 
tion; but I think it will be allowed, that 
the circumstances of hail being unknown 
within the Arctic circle, where the electric 
fluid is inactive, and occurring most fre- 
quently with us when our atmosphere is 
charged with it, are near approximations 
to proofs that it derives its origin from 
electricity. And to prove that the sudden 
expansion of air will generate hail, I shall, 
in conclusion, give the following extract 
from a description contained in “ Gre- 
gory’s Mechanics,” of the Hungarian 
machine at Chemnitz, which discharges 
water from a mine by means of the com- 
pression aud expansion of air. ‘ There 
is a very surprising appearance in the 
working of this engine. On opening the 
cock Q” (communicating with a vessel 
containing compressed air and water) 
“ the water and air will rush out together 
with procigious violence, and the drops of 
water 
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water are changed into hail or lumps of 
ice. It is a sight usually shown to stran- 
gers, who are desired to hold their hats to 
receive the blasts of air: the ice comes 
out with such violence as frequently to 
pierce the hat like a pisto! bullet.” 

Having shown that artificial hail is pro- 
duced by the sudden expansion of air, it 
remains for Philosophers to determine, 
whether or not the electric fluid could 
cause the air to expand in the manner I 
have suggested. In the mean time, as I 
find that I am not the first to entertain 
an idea of the electrical formation of hail 
(but the reviver of a rejected theory), I 
must offer a few remarks upon the objec- 
tions made to it in ‘* Rees’s Cyclopxdia,” 
the work I have referred to for informa- 
tion on the subject. Though I may not 
have succeeded in proving the electrical 
formation of hail-stones, I think from the 
description given of them in the Cyclo- 
pedia, and the phenomena attendant on 
their fall, I shall be able to show the im- 
probability of their being formed from 
drops of rain, congealed by passing through 
a middle stratum of cold air, accumulat- 
ing by accidental adhesions in their de- 
scent to the enormous sizes so frequently 
recorded. After giving a short account 
of the theory entertained by Beccaria, the 
writer of this article says, that “ all elec- 
trical theories are inadequate to account 
for the phenomenon of hail ; because, if it 
owed its origin to electricity, it would be 
a natural and ordinary production, and 
might be expected as frequently as rain ; 
whereas, the quantity of hail is not more, 
on an average, than ;4, part the quantity of 
rain.” However applicable this observa- 
tion may be to Beccaria’s theory, it is per- 
fectly inapplicable to mine, for it might 
certainly be admitted, that the electric 
finid occasionally generated hail by caus- 
ing an expansion in the air, without in- 
ferring as a matter of course, that it could 
not exist without producing it. He ob- 
serves, that “‘ authentic accounts suffi- 
ciently testify the destruction occasioned 
by hail; that Mezeray mentions hail- 
stones which fell in Italy 100ibs. in weight ; 
and that Dr. Halley records some storms 
io which they were thirteen or fourteen 
inches in circumfereace, and weighed from 
five ounces to half a pound. However 
exaggerated some of these accounts may 
be,” he says, ** it is certainly true, that 
hail-stones attain a much greater size 
than drops of rain are ever known to do; 
but that the central part of every hail- 
stone originates in a drop of rain, is,” 
he observes, “too obvious to require 
proof,’* 

That the centres were originally drops 
of water is certainly evident, and per- 
fectly agreeable to my theory; but the 
immense size which hail-stones occa- 
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sionally attain, makes it, I think, impro- 
bable that they are generated by the te- 
dious process assumed in the common 
theory; because, if they acquired their 
magnitude by accidental accumula'ions 
in their descent round the nuclei of drops 
of frozen rain, it could only be by the 
gradual adhesions of condensed particles 
of vapour, as hail-stones cannot, like drops 
of rain, combine, if their surfaces are acci- 
dentally brought in contact, a circum- 
stance which is sufficiently proved by in- 
spection, for if it were so, instead of the 
central parts only, resembling drops of 
frozen rain, there would be as many of 
these icy nuclei, as there were hail-stones 
combined. It is worthy of remark also, 
that although they are incapable of com- 
bining like drops of rain, they are never 
theless found to surpass them in size; and 
again, though they descend with much 
greater velocity than flakes of snow, and 
are consequenily deprived of equal oppor- 
tunities of increasing by adhesions in 
their descent, yet they are known to ex- 
ceed them wonderfully in weight, 

I am willing to allow that the accounts 
recorded by Mezeray and others may be 
exaggerated, but those mentioned by Dr. 
Halley ought to be received without hesi- 
tation, for it is well known that sheep 
have been killed by contusions from hail- 
stones; and many of your reade:s may 
remember, that a few years back, the 
French journals were filled with accounts 
of subscriptions for the relief of the inha- 
bitants of a little village, who had been 
entirely ruined by the destructive ravages 
occasioned by hail showers. 

Instead of concurring with the common 
theory in supposing that the less dense 
exterior coating of the hail-stones (‘ re- 
sembling the surface of a vessel contain- 
ing a freezing mixture”) is formed by 
adhesions in their descent through a 
warmer stratum of air than that in which 
the nuclei were generated, | have attri- 
buted it, in my theory, to the increase of 
cold, by which the particles of vapour are 
frozen before they adhere to their respec- 
tive nuclei, when in consequence of the 
attractive power, exerted upon the frozen 
particles of vapour by the nuclei, not 
being sufficient to make them cohere as 
closely as if in a fluid state, the exterior 
coating must, agreeable to observation, 
be of a less dense nature. Though drops 
of rain are liable to sudden accessions by 
running into each other, the influence of 
the electric fluid is sufficiently obvious in 
thunder-showers, by the uniform magni- 
tude of the drops: why its influence in 
hail-showers, which seldom occur unac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, 
should be doubted, I cannot conceive, 
for certainly there is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the stones which opposes the 

probability 
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probability of their electrical formation, 
and it is the only way in which their size 
can be reasonably accounted for. 

The circumstance of hail being usually 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, is 
not allowed in the Cyclopedia to be a 
proof that the superabundance of electric 
fluid operates in its formation, but that 
thuoder happens when the atmosphere is 
most replete with vapour, which is also 
favourable to the generation of hail. 
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Poetry. 


I have already observed iv my theory, 
that I conceived the degree of humidity 
of the atmosphere would operate as one 
cause in regulating the size of the hail- 
stones, but as the electric fluid is inactive 
in the higher latitudes where hail is un- 
known, though there is no want of vapour 
to produce rain and snow, I think it ap- 
pears evident, that “ hail is the attendant 
on thunder,” because it owes its origin to 
electricity. 
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THE BALL. 
HaAkk! *tis the sound that bids each 
soul aspire, [rous fire ; 
The welcome note that fans each gene- 
The strains that swell not, in their festal 
glee, [lie *. 
Till night euwraps time-hallow’d Ilde- 
Then glows each heart while beau'y sheds 
her ray, [sway : 
While lordiy Woman re-assumes her 
Heedless of earthly care, of mortal pain, 
With airy step approach the virgin train ; 
Joy to their presence :—can no soul for- 
bear [there. 
To taste of rapture while those forms are 
Yet who shail tell the sorrows of that hour, 
Or count the fair who fied the stormy 
shower? 
Cease such complaints: while pleasure 
glads the free, 
Still o’er those waters lisps a voice for me. 
Lo! the foot’s anxious beat, the bright- 
en’d glance, [dance. 
Each well-known prelude of the mazy 
No faction’s rage shall dull the wish’d 
delight, 
No rebe! sable + strive with loyal while } : 
Here, while no party’s zeal should sway 
their loves, [ Doves. 
Flock the soft Ravens, there the gentle 
Spring the first pain elate with primal 
bound, 
And in responsive cadence move around ; 
The circle past, with onward pace they 
fly, [by: 
Betwixt the ranks that stand expectant 
Again they rise, and close the measur’d 
tread ; [led : 
Successive numbers follow where they 
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Each line o’erpast, the dance’s mazy 
plan [gan. 
Bids them revisit where they first be- 
So the world’s victor saw, with humbled 
breast, [confest §. 
His rolling wheels, and Fortune’s change 
Yet must awhile that pleasure slum- 
ber :—still [pritce. 
Flock youth and beauty and the gay Qua- 
First let one dance engage the marshall’d 
square ; 
Join in a semi-round the graceful fair ; 
Past the bright ring onee more the ranks 
return, [ver burn, 
Then with new raptures shall each part- 
Gaze on the form that takes so near its 
stand, [band ; 
Move as she moves, and press her yielding 
There is each rapture centered,—each 
delight, [sight ; 
All that can charm the feeling, hearing, 
Thrice happy they, who tread the circling 
maze, 
To music listen, and on beauty gaze. 
Tis past, no more we tread on fairy 
ground, [tive bound ; 
Dispers’d the throng, and clos’d each ac- 
No more the nymph remarks how true 
LEté, 
No more the sportsman kindles at Chasséz. 
Hush’d is the tune, and past the step’s 
employ, [aod joy! 
But hail new source of homage, pride, 
See through the room continuous tables 
plac’d, [grac’d ; 
Each by some hand of kindly beauty 
Hands which a lover’s lip alone should 
press, 
Or the soft labour of their waving dress, 





* Of this river nothing more can be said with certainty, than that the Monks of Tick- 
ford, near Newport Paguel, had the right of fishery in its waters, which is mentioned in 


a charter given by Edward II. to that foundation, 


The little river Ouselle has, with 


some probability, been pointed out as the Jidele of the 14th century; and, as that 
stream is united with the Ouse near the abbey, the term may be applied to it by Sy- 


necdoche. 


+ “ Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.”—Hor. Lib. 1, Sat. 4. 
t “ Albo rara Fides velata panno.”—Hor. Lib, 1, Od, 36. 


§ Sesostris. 


Here 
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Here seek their task in China’s leafy store, 
And add new fragrance to the lymph they 


pour. ied 
Thus, when her aid besought the thirsting 


crew, 
Nemea’s rill the fair Thoantis drew *. 

Ended that task, appears another 

change, range . 


Again the partners seek their mirthful 

New Promenades engage the tuneful choir, 

Or gay /avoltas + every breast inspire ; 

But they must pass:—a summons all 
obey 

Speaks the sad tidings of returning day : 

Near and more near the parting lovers 
press, 

And whisper tales of broken happiness ; 

Some scorn the plaints they cheer not, 
others deign 

To shed the smile of kindness where they 
reign f. 

But turn, intrusive Muse, from others’ 
care, 

Enough for thee that one alone was there. 

Yes, rob'’d in grace, in all that song can 

name, came. 

Pride of that room all-envied Biarua § 

Whether, unconscious of the joy she yave, 

Rose fair Jidelia from the pearly wave ; 

Whether some star, to taste of earth’s de- 
light, 

E’en on that earth diffus’d her radiance 
bright, 

I reck not :—still, as ’midst those ranks 
she flew, [grew : 

Round Birtha’s form unoumber’d praises 

While I1—but stay—to cheer her passing 
hours, 

The sky produce its smiles, the earth its 
flowers ; 

Long as that bosom acts its gentle part, 

Be Nature’s task to gladden Birtha’s heart; 

And, while all hearts around her own her 
sway, 

Look she benignly on this humble lay ; 

Beam Pity’s smile on hopes she will not 
spurn, (turn. 

Nor stand averted from that smile’s re- 


Bedford, Sept. 5, 1821. M. L. 
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PCESTUM |. 
Translation of the Newdigate Prize Poem, 
1821. 


DESERTIS cecis, ubi et alta silentia 
regnant, [pletis 

Quondam et ridebat calathis Natura re- 

Munera profundens opulenta, minantur 
in ethram [eva 

Templa, quibus tabulis stas ignota per 

Historicis, omni quod circumstabat ege- 
na; [ruinis. 

Rara quidem casu, necnon veneranda 

Inter ceruleum pontum, montesque su- 
pinos [et illic, 

Sole et magnifice surgunt, duminantur 

Roboris indomiti tanquam monumeuta 
column {serenum 

Doric, et unde trahit celum lumenque 

#ternos, ut terra polo, atque exauget 
honores. [rem 

Omnia fert ztas, sic duritiemque prio- 

Delubri, cujus fulcimina quaeque cavata 

Usque manent quamvis subtrita illesa per 
annos, [saxum 

Subrepensque quibus vivum tam tingere 

Jamdudum ceepit lichen, reddatur ut omue 

Graude et formosum tacit? adspiciente 
colendum. 

Non secus haud semper fuit ;—hic pul- 

cherrimus ulli 

Quando non pos-et placido concedere visu 

Peestanus sinus, et ferret bifera omnia 
tellus, 

Vel bis florescens anno ridente rosetum ; 

Dum cujus decora extollebat ameena poeta, 

Ver erat gternum, Zephyrs coelugue re- 
fectum 

Thusco, atque hybernis pacebant flatibus 
Eori, 

In portu Tyrii retinebant vincla superbi 

Hic et opes classem Eoas mercesque ve- 
hentem. 

Hic quam sceptra gerens sevusque tri- 
dentifer olim 

Elapso naut4 fato coleretur et undis 

Votiva paries bené testabare tabella, 

O sacer ;—inve aulis stipatis equa ro- 
gante, 





* Hypsipyle. Stat, Theb. lib. 4. 


+ The lavolta was originally imported from Italy, and since revived as a German 


dance, under the name of Wallis. 


See Gifford’s Massenger. 
of the turn, it is not restricted to the dance whose name it now bears. 


In its literal signification 
By our old 


poets it is frequently mentioned, particularly by Marloe, Massinger, and Sir John 


Davies. 
} “Nec comitem abnegat.” 


Hor. ubi supra.—The most lenient refusal of a part- 


ner may be adapted from ‘ a pleasant comedie called [William] Summers’ last Will 
and Testament,’ by Thomas Nash, 1600.—See p. 126 of this volume. 
“I grieve no more regard was had of thee, 
A little sooner hadst thou spoke to me, 
Thou hadst been heard; but now the time is past.” 


§ See p. 169. 
|| See it printed at back of the Title of Part 1. 
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En etiam interea Flamen supereminet 
omnes 

Albatus, cumulent aras qui thure vaporo, 

Supplicibus tritas genibus quas millia cin- 
gunt: [tes 

Jam quoque cultores latum poeana canen- 

ZEtherea argutum coocentum ad sidera 
tollunt. 


Sic olim :—campi nihil amplius assonat 
Echo, [bubulci ; 
Nec jam respondet calamum vocemve 
Delicie pereunt nature artisque labores ; 
Ruricola ant? Larem proprium citd de- 
serit asper [tebree ; 
Infelix, hortus sterilis nunc urbsque la- 
Pestifera et Libitina malignas polluit au- 
ras, repellunt 
At perstant fana illa eadem :—fatumque 
Quamque minax faciat vim tempestasque 
furentem. [orbe 
Scilicet ac eadem anté subacto Cesaris 
Quam Virtus nomen Romanum extende- 
rat omni 
Ex quo seclorum vis delubra irrita pressit 
Fluxorum, indicium posthac mansura su- 
perstes [feracis 
Mirandum 2tatis studiorum hominumque 
Ingeniosorum similis cui nulla futura : 
Sceptra cadent labefacta manu, gentesque 





recedent, 
Hac longinqua tamen stabunt invita per 
eva. 
Rochester. T. Grimes. 
LINES 


On reading the Letter signed A. in p. 387. 


A® ! ye whose fancy loves to pore 
O’er mould’ring tombs, o’er antient 
lore, 
And days of olden time, 
To trace ideas wild and crude, 
Which gave to sculpture form so rude ; 
Shall this be deem’d your crime ? 


Shall ye be laugh’d at, who display’d 

The progress which the Arts have made : 
And by researches shown 

The rude attempts, the want of grace, 

Which then pervaded form and face, 
When Chantrey was unknown : 


When Saxons sway’d, when Normans rul’d, 
And all untutor’d and unschool’d, 
Made efforts which still show 
The dawn of genius first begun— 
Ye tracé its rise till bursts the sun 
Tn full meridian now. 


Then, Antiquaries, now believe, 

Ye have not half the cause to grieve, 
Which A. but apprehends, 

For woman’s smiles shall oft be yours, 

Shall cheer ye in your gayer hours, 
And honour you as friends. 


Guwr. Mac, Suppl. XCI. Paar I. 
H 
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Think not so light of woman’s mind, 

As that her ear can be inclin’d 
To nought but idle prate, 

To modish nothings lisp’d or spoken 

By Beaus, whose mincing tones betoken 
A senseless empty pate. 


’Tis true these fluttering perfum’d things, 
These butterflies bereft of wings, 
At revel or birth-day, 
May there eclipse much wiser men ; 
Is it at routs and revels then 
Our lives must pass away ? 


No! seated by the social fire, 

Of olden times we might enquire, 
While Boreas rag’d with power, 
Might bring before us days long past, 
Spite of the beating of the blast, 

And wile away the hour. 


For ye must be a thinking race, 
Who love midst ruins still to trace 
Grandeur, tho’ unrefin’d : 
For with much taste ye must possess, 
(Candour compels us to confess) 
A deep enquiring mind. 


Dec, 10, 1821, AMANDA, 





THE WISH. 


Translated from some Latin Lines of the 
Poet Cowper’s, entitled “* Votum.” 


REFRESHING dews, by early morn 
supplied, 
Ye breezes soft, and health-inspiring 
gales, 
Ye groves and plants that crown the river’s 
side, 
Hills clad in grass, and pleasant shady 
vales; 


Oh might the Fates restore the joys I 
found 
Last, while a stranger to deceit and fear ! 
Oh, might they give what,—on paternal 
ground, 
Was most the object of my lowly pray’r. 


In my own cot to wait a calm old age, 
Prepar’d, yet not solicitous to die,— 
Then, having trod, in peace, Life’s happy 

stage, 
Beneath the sod or silent stone to lie. 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


THO’ of detested death the form thou 
wear, 

Yet tomy couch, O! gentle Sleep, repair, 

And let thy balmy gifts thy suppliant 
share. 

For, oh! how sweet to close the weary 
eye, 

And while in thy embraces bless’d I lie, 

Thus without life to live, and without 
dying die. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The internal affairs of France appear 
to proceed with the greatest calmness. 
Some time must of course elapse, be- 
fore the new arrangements of a party so 
long and so inexorably excluded from 
power can be completed; but in the 
mean while the nation gives its entire 
confidence tov the new Ministers, and 
they proceed unimpeded in their course. 
The Chamber met on the 15th, when 
the new ministers, with the exception of 
M. de Clermont Tonnere, were formally 
introduced. After some ordinary busi- 
ness had been disposed of, M. Peyron- 
net, the Keeper of the Seals, withdrew 
the obnoxious project on the law of the 
press. The minister prefaced the peru- 
sal of the decree for withdrawing the 
project, by announcing from his Majesty 
the preparation of another project for 
the regulation of the journals. The old 
law of censorship expires on the 5th of 
February, and will certainly, it is said, 
not be renewed. The Ex-Ministers, the 
Count de Serre, the Marquess de Latour 
Maubourg, the Count Simeon, and the 
Baron Portal, have been appointed by 
the King Ministeis of State, and Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. The Mar- 
quess de Latour Maubourg has also 
been appointed Governor of the Royal 
Hospitals of Invalids. The Count Si- 
meon, the Baron Portal, and M. Roy, 
have been created Peers of France. The 
whole of the new Ministers are of the 
party recently denominated Ultra-Roy- 
alists. Among the resignations conse- 
quent on the late change are mentioned 
that of Baron Mounier as Director-Ge- 
neral of Police, and M. Angles as Prefect 
of Police. The office of Director Gene- 
ral of this department is, it is said, to 
be abolished, and its duties to be at- 
tached to the Ministry of the Interior, 
under the direction of a Sub-Secretary. 
M. Villele and Corbiere, in consequence 
of their appointments as Ministers, had 
resigned their functions as Members of 
the Commission on the Budget ; but in 
the Ist and 4th bureaux of the Cham- 
ber, which met on the 17th, they were 
re-elected. 

The Gazette de Santé, a medical jour- 
nal, published in Paris, contains the 
following article respecting the cure of 
Hydrophobia: 

“ M. Marochetti, surgeon of the hos- 
pital at Moscow, being in the Ukraine, 


in 1813, was requested to give his as- 
sistance to 15 persons who had received 
the bite of a mad dog. A deputation of 
aged men waited upon him, and en- 
treated he would administer help to the 
unfortunate persons, through a peasant, 
who, during several years, had acquired 
great reputation for curing bydrophobia. 
M. Marochetti consented, upon certain 
conditions. The country doctor then 
administered to 14 of the persons con- 
fided to him, in a peculiar way. The 
15th, a young girl of 16, was treated in 
the ordinary manner, for the purpose of 
proving the effect of both modes of 
treatment. To each of the 14 he gave 
daily one pound and a balf of the decoc- 
tion of the buds of yellow broom-flowers, 
and he examined, twice a day, under 
the tongue, the place where, according 
to his statement, little swellings are 
formed, containing the virus of madness. 
These swellings rose the third or ninth 
day, and were seen by M. Marochetti. 
Very soon after they appeared they were 
touched with a saarp red-hot needle, 
after which the patient gargled the part 
with the decoction of broom, The re- 
sult of this treatment was, that the 14 
patients were cured in six weeks, whilst 
the young girl, treated differently, died 
on the seventh day, in convulsions of 
madness. Three years after, M. Maro- 
chetti paid a visit to the 14 persons, and 
they were all doing well. The same 
physician being at Podolia, in 1818, had 
a new opportunity of confirming this 
interesting discovery. The happy result 
of this mode of treatment was the same 
with reference to 26 persons, who had 
been all bitten by a mad dog.” 


SPAIN. 


The advices from Madrid, given in 
the French papers, are to Dec. the 7th. 
The King and the Royal Family return- 
ed to the capital on the 5th from the 
Escurial, and were received with accla- 
mations by the military and populace. 
The Catalonians are represented as ripe 
for a revolt. The inhabitants of Barce- 
lona are said to have openly avowed 
their intention of repulsing the autho- 
rities, should they attempt to re-enter 
that city. Mina is stated to have im- 
posed a heavy contribution on the mid- 
dle classes in Gallicia for the support of 
his troops. At the same time he has 
nominated a Provisional Junta of Go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, which has declared all the 
ports of Gallicia free to foreign vessels, 
upon payment of a very moderate duty. 
The Junta has aléo decreed a levy in 
mass and the formation of an army of 
30,000 men. 


TURKEY, &ce. 


Horrible atrocities have been com- 
mitted by the Greeks at Tripolizza. 
Various reports are in circulation re- 
specting the capture of Navarin and 
Tripolizza by the Greeks. All that is 
known for certain with respect to the 
first is, that the town was ceded to the 


. Greeks by a regular capitulation, which 


was instantly violated, and three thou- 
sand inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, put to death. A capitulation was 
entered into, and actually concluded, 
between the Bey of Maina and Coloco- 
toni on the part of the besieging army, 
and by the Turkish Authorities on the 
part of the besieged. The next day 
many of the Turks, accompanied by 
their women and children, came out of 
the town, and were placed near the 
eamp of the besieging army, by whom 
they were received in an amicable man- 
ner. Another body came out of the 
town on the following day, and were per- 
mitted to do so without molestation; 
but on a sudden, part of the army took 
possession of one of the gates, and also 
of the tower, which was accomplished 
without difficulty, or attempt at resist- 
ance. The Christian flag was then hoist- 
ed on the tower, which became a signal 
of a general assault by the whole army. 
The whole night was passed in plunder 
and in murder, without discrimination 
of sex or age. On the next day, nearly 
three thousand souls, the majority con- 
sisting of women and children, were 
marched from the Greek camps, where 
they had been staying two days, to a 
sort of gorge, on one side of the town, 
where they were all stripped naked, and 
most horribly butchered. The pregnant 
women had their bellies ripped open. 
Many of them had their heads struck 
off, and the heads of some dogs tartng 
been ate creck, off, they * 
* 


(The p A pe are too 
atrocious for publication.) 

It was under the banner of the Cross 
that these savage pastimes were per- 
formed, during the whole of a day, 
which ought ever hereafter to be re- 
membered in Greece with shame, indig- 
nation, and remorse. 

For three following days the carnage 
continued, and this unrelenting spirit 
was not directed solely against the 
Turks. All the Jews who were in the 
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town were seized; the men were put to 
the torture, and "the women and chil- 
dren, as well as the men, were all, with- 
out exception, put to death. The whole 
number of persons who perished at Tri- 
polizza amounted to 8000, of which 
nearly 1000 were Jews. 

AGerman Paper says, that the Turkish 
people are now much affrighted in con- 
sequence of an old prophecy of an Ara- 
bian Astrologer, named Acham, who 
maintained that the conjuuction of pla- 
nets Saturn and Jupiter would be pro- 
ductive of important effects on the Otto- 
man Empire. Those planets are now 
nearly in conjunction, and the terror of 
the multitude is therefore very great. 
Rubin Kowski, who served as an Hessian 
under Prince Constantine in the wars 
carried on in 1673, with the Turks, 
the illustrious King of Poland, John uit 
then in the 95th year of hie age, and 
who afterwards wrote a history of them, 
relates in his work many extraordinary 
circumstances respecting the Turks and 
the Astrologer Acham. 

EGYPT. 

Mohamet Ali, the present Pacha or 
Viceroy of Egypt, is a native of Marti- 
nique, and brother of Aline, afterwards 
the Sultana Valide, the mother of Mah- 
moud, the present Grand Seignor. He 
was born in that colony in or about 1763 
or 1764, where his father was a field- 
officer of militia. He and his sister em- 
barked on board a merchant vessel for 
Marseilles, the latter to be placed at 
Saint Cyr, and the former on an ap- 
pointment to be Sub.Lieutenant in the 
regiment de Bouillon. On their passage 
the vessel was taken by a pirate, and 
carried into Algiers. The young lady, 
who was very beautiful (and to whom, 
it is said, an old negress had predicted 
that she would become a Princess), was 
presented to the then Grand Seignor 
Abdul Hamed, and soon afterwards be- 
came his favourite Sultana. Her bro- 
ther, in the meantime, obtained permis- 
sion to serve under the orders of an Ale 
gerine captain. At the desire of the 
Sultana, her brother, now called Moha- 
met, was sent for to Constantinople, 
and placed in the College in the Seraglio. 
She was delivered of Mabmoud in 1784, 
whom Mohamet was afterwards chiefly 
instrumental, at the head of 2000 Alba- 
nians, in placing upon the throne. Mo- 
hamet was afterwards appointed by his 
nephew, the Grand Seignor, Pacha or 
Viceroy of Egypt. His sister, the Sub 


tana Valide, died in 1817. 


AMERICA, &c. 
The American President’s Message to 
Congress has been received. 


The 


| 
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The notice of foreign transactions 
presents as few striking points as the 
domestic relations. The exclusion of 
American shipping from our Colonies is 
alluded to without bitterness, yet in a 
way which shews that it is a subject of 
regret to the Americans, In an attempt 
to negociate a Commercial Treaty with 
France, the pretensions of the French 
Government, according to the Message, 
were much greater, and far more disad- 
vantageous to the United States, than 
those with which England is charged. 
It also appears, that the French Govern- 
ment has raised claims of a much more 
serious character, respecting the con- 
struction of the eighth Article of the 
Treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States. It seems, 
that grave differences have arisen on 
the subject, which the President notices 
as “* a cause of very great regret.” In 
the other foreign matters, there is no- 
thing worthy notice, except the declara- 
tion that the disputed question respect- 
ing the first Article of the Treaty of 
Ghent, referred to the decision of the 
Emperor of Russia, has not been settled 
as yet, either in favour of England or 
the United States. But the subject is 
mentioned without any particular al- 
lusion. 

Mexico. By his Majesty’s ship Ra- 
leigh, letters have been received from 
Havannah, dated the 12th November, 
containing advices from Mexico to the 
13th of October, and from Vera Cruz to 
the 29th. Their contents are extremely 
important, since they leave no doubt 
that the independence of Mexico is 
fully established, and in the form pre- 
scribed by the treaty of Cordova, The 
liberating army of the Three Guaran- 
tees, under the command of Senor Don 
Augustin de Iturbride, made their entry 
into the capital of New Spain on the 
27th of September. On the same day, 
under the Presidency of Iturbride, with 
the title of Generalissimo by sea and 
land of the empire of Mexico, a Regency, 
composed of five members, was appoint- 
ed. A Supreme Junta was also created, 
of which the Bishop of Puebla was de- 
clared President. The establishment of 
the Government was followed by the 
nomination of the different ministers 
and authorities: the oath they were re- 
quired to take simply pledged them to 
adhere to the stipulations of the treaty 
of Cordova. The only spot that still 
adhered to the mother country was the 
Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, which com- 
mands the city of Vera Cruz, and which 
was held by a garrison of 300 men only, 
who were expected to surrender when 
called upon to do so by the Government 
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established at Mexico. General O’Do- 
noju, who has made so conspicuous a 
figure in the transactions which have 
preceded the settlement of affairs in 
New Spain, died in the city of Mexico on 
the 8th October. The difficulty, there- 
fore, of obtaining a clue to his late con- 
duct is much increased. [t appears 
that he was present at, and shared the 
public entry of Iturbride into Mexico, 
on the 27th of September, and was 
treated with nearly the same mark of 
distinction. Various reports of the 
cause of his death were in circulation at 
Havannah, some directly ascribing it to 
poison, and others to indisposition 
brought on by chagrin. A Commission 
had been formed in Mexico on the affairs 
of commerce, who were employed in 
arranging the terms of communication 
with foreign countries. But few restric- 
tions were meant to be imposed, the 
design being to come as near as possible 
to free commerce, with certain clauses 
more favourable to Spain than to other 
countries. 

A plan of insurrection by the negroes 
had been discovered at Havannah, who 
had formed the design of murdering all 
the white population. In one respect 
the consequences of the discovery were 
remarkable. A party appears to have 
existed in Havannah, which aimed at 
rendering Cuba independent of Spain ; 
but the common danger caused by a 
conspiracy of the negroes had united 
Spaniards of every class for self preserva- 
tion, and made them forget, for a time 
at least, their political differences, 

Upper Canada Papers to the 24th of 
November have been received. On that 
day the Governor had opened the Session 
of Parliament with a speech, as usual 
on all such occasions. It appears that 
the financial differences between Upper 
and Lower Canada had not been yet 
arranged. The suspension of the Port 
Duties of Quebec, arising from these 
differences, had greatly straitened the 
Government. The Commissioners ap- 
pointed from Upper Canada to treat of 
the disputed points, bad made their re- 
port, which, by order of the Governor, 
was referred to the House of Assembly. 
His Excellency remarks, that the inter- 
nal revenue, during the preceding year, 
had not decreased, notwithstanding the 
general depression of agriculture and 
trade—adding a significant intimation 
of its smallness and inadequacy to the 
public exigencies. The suspension of 
the import duties had caused embarrass- 
ment, but not of a very serious kind, It 
was obviated by a loan, which, his Ex- 
cellency observed, was raised within the 


province, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin papers give a melancholy 
picture of the state of Ireland. Natural 
seems now to conspire with political causes 
to desolate that ill-fated country, The 
late heavy rains have produced the mast 
ruinous consequences upon the potatoe 
crops; and typhus, the usual result of 
any extraordinary scarcity in an impo- 
verished country, has made its appear- 
ance, 

At Limerick, on the 20th, four persons 
were capitally convicted of seizing arms, 
and 10 were convicted of an assault, and 
acquitted of the felonious charge of un- 
Jawfully assembling. During one of the 
trials, it transpired that a subscription 
purse had been opened for the defence of 
such men as might be taken and brought 
to trial for crimes connected with disturb- 
ances. M‘Namara and Molony, for the 
murder of Mrs. Torrance, were executed 
on the 19th. Both were penitent, and ad- 
dressed the spectators, fully acknowledg- 
ing the justice of their sentences. M‘Na- 
mara most emphatically called upon them 
to take warning by bis untimely fate. 

On the 17th, during the very time the 
above culprits were on their trial, another 
murder was committed close to Limerick, 
by a man named John Connel, who killed 
his landlord, Mr, Nathaniel Keays, by the 
blow of a spade. After the ruffian had 
accomplished the deed, he ran off; and 
although seen by several neighbours with 
the bloody spade on his shoulder, yet none 
made the least exertion to stop him. Se- 
veral labourers were near the spot; but 
all affected to be quite ignorant of the 
horrible transaction, Four individuals had 
been brought prisoners into Limerick 
charged with attacking two different par- 
ties of the 42d regiment, in the vicinity of 
that city. On Tuesday week, at Lurgan, 
in the county of Cavan, as a party of sol- 
diers were retiring with a quantity of 
malt, seized by the revenue officers from 
a man named Lynch, the son of the lat- 
ter suddenly took a loaded gun, and dis- 
charged its contents at the sergeant com- 
manding the party, who instantly fell dead, 
One of the privates immediately fired at 
Lyoch, and killed him. 

In the town of Ballyragget there isa 
pauper of the name of Michael Brennan, 
aged 112 years and nine months, who has 
experienced in no ordinary degree the dif- 
ferent vicissitudes of fortune, and of climes, 
having travelled over a great part of the 
Globe. He was born in Caponellan, near 
Castle Darrow, in the year 1708, and in 
1738 he left his native country in com- 





pany with a gentleman, to whom he acted 
as valet, and after having travelled 
through the greater part of Europe, and 
seen every thing worthy of notice, they 
set sail for the East Indies, from thence to 
the Holy Land ; then tothe Northern Seas, 
and lastly to North America, where his mas- 
ter was taken ill and died. He left North 
Americe, and on his passage home was 
shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, lost 
all he possessed, and swam ashore naked 
and pennyless, which brought him to his 
present situation. His father lived to 
the age of 117; his mother 109; and his 
wife was 105 when she died. He was the 
father of 15 children, all of whom are 
dead ; aad at the time this account was 
taken (July last), he was in the act of 
dandling his great granddaughter’s child. 
He is cheerful in his temper, engaging in 
his mauners, and enjoys perfect health, 
and is able to travel sixteen miles a day. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
Two men at work in the grounds of St. 
Piere, Chepstow, discovered, in a sort of 
cave, in a thick coppice, a being scarcely 
of this world, in appearance, at least. 
His body was hardly covered with the 
remnants of former habiliménts, and he ~ 
had a beard almost patriarchal, He stated 
that he had not been resident there more 
than three months, His first discoverers 
made a penny of their hermit, as they 
termed him, by exhibiting him at two- 
pence a-piece at a public-house in this 
town, for some days, until his commit- 
ment to Monmouth-gaol for three months 
by Col. Lewis, as a rogue and a vagabond. 
A person in the neighbourhood of Stowe, 
Gloucestershire, while entertaining some 
young people with a sight of the heavenly 
bodies, through a telescope, by Berge, of 
2% inches diameter, discovered a Comet 
within the sphere of Jupiter's third moon, 
and in a S. E, direction from that planet. 
At Romney, Messrs. Donnett and Hig- 
ginson, Admiralty Midshipmen, stationed 
at Little Stone Watchouse, discovered a 
large tub boat near the shore, which was 
boarded by Mr. Donnett in the bow. Mr. 
H. waded in the water and attempted to 
cut the hawser with his cutlass, in which 
he failed, and Mr, D.’s pistol missing fire, 
he was thrown overboard by the smugglers, 
and instantly fired upon by them: at the 
same time Mr. H. was strack by an oar, 
or butt-end of a musket, and immediately 
two volleys were fired upon them, when 
the smugglers escaped. Mr. Donnett has 
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received three balls in the left thigh, but 
is likely to do well. Mr. H. is slightly 
wounded. Both these officers have seve- 
ral shots through their hats and various 
parts of their clothes, 

At Dundee, two men having betaken 
themselves to a course of hard drinking, 
formed the resolution of trying their pow- 
ers at who could give utterance to the 
most horrific oa'h, The one having given 
vent to his conception, the other stood up 
and protested that his comrade’s oath was 
a mere trifle, and said he would give him 
a specimen; but just as his lips were in 
progress tomould the utterance, his mouth 
being stretched to the widest, and his right 
arm raised on high, he was struck with 
dumbness and delirium, his face and his 
figure exhibiting a frightful spectacle. 
He was carried to the infirmary iu the 
evening. 


THE LATE STORMS, &c. 

On Friday, the 24th of December, the 
neighbourhood of Westminster-hall, Abing- 
don-street, and Millbank-street, were 
thrown into the greatest alarm by the un- 
usually high rising of the spring tide, aid- 
ed by the floods occasioned by the late 
heavy rains. By three o’clock, the wharfs, 
&c. behind these streets and fronting the 
river were completely overflowed; the 
greatest difficulty, in many instances, 


being in the way of getting the different 


cattle out of the stables. The timber, 
straw, &c. that were susceptible of mo- 
tion, on the approach of sufficient water, 
began to float, and the wharfs thus be- 
came the scenes of confusion that soon 
spread terror around the neighbourhood, 
By four o’clock, the currents from the 
Thames began to make their way into the 
main streets, and Miilbank-street in par- 
ticular, as well as Vine-street, the Horse- 
ferry-road, and other outlets from it, were 
soon overflowed, so as to become impass- 
able except to horses, carriages, carts, &c. 
Many of the old houses in this street were 
visited with peculiar severity, as, instead 
of being approachable by steps ascending, 
they are entered by going down one or 
two steps into.the parlour, 

The impetuosity and extent of the 
Thames overflowing its ordinary bounds 
were, however, still more furious up the 
bank, and beyond Vauxhall bridge. By 
the Millbank wharf, which is beyond the 
Horseferry-stairs, where so many boats 
came to the relief of the passengers and 
the inhabitants, the water rushed down 
into the surrounding fields and streets, 
Mr. Johnson’s extensive premises, the 
market-gardens, &c. laying the whole of 
them under water. But even the exten- 
sive scene of devastation was surpassed 
by what took place between four and five 
o’clock, by the breaking and overflowing 
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of the bank beyond Vauxhall-bridge ; 
through this breakage in particular the 
water hurried along with cataract fury, 
covering the surrounding fields, gardens, 
&c. Vauxhall-road, down to the Sewers. 
bridge, approaching Pimlico, was laid un- 
der water to the depth of several feet, so 
that even horses and carriages could not 
move along without being more than half 
under water. Consternation appearcd 
every where. Hundreds of families were 
hurrying from their houses, apparently 
only anxious for the preservation of exist- 
ence; and the danger, in many instances, 
to men who waded through the water so 
burdened, was imminent, to such a depth 
were the places overflowed, 

The main road from Vauxhall was co- 
vered with boats, and horses being con- 
veyed, or conveying away their riders, to 
places of safety. The neighbourhood of 
St. George’s fields was in many parts over- 
flowed. Most of the kitchens in Great 
Surrey-street were about a foot under wa- 
ter, and the lower part of the houses in 
Union-street, Bank-side, &c. were also in 
a state of immer:ion. Bank side, parti- 
cularly, from its vicinity to the river, and 
the several streets adjoining, were com- 
pletely covered by the flood, 

In all parts of the country inundations 
have taken place. It was awful to see the 
country from Maidenhead-bridge to Chert- 
sey; on each side of the Thames all was 
covered with water. Farmers were obliged 
to move their cattle of every kind from 
their fields. Nothing was to be seen but 
the tops of the trees: the lower part of 
Windsor Litile Park was all covered. In 
Eton many of the houses were flooded ; in 
the shops the water was up to the counters, 
There were carts and boats to take the pas- 
sengers to and from the Windsor side. In 
many of the cellars the water was five feet 
deep. No carriage could come by Datchet 
to Windsor. 

The Exeter and Pool mail coaches could 
not on Friday morning proceed farther 
than Egham, where the mails were taken 
from them and conveyed across, and for a 
considerable distance afterwards, ia a boat, 
the road being under water. The guards 
proceeded from Staines in a chaise with 
four horses to the General Post Office. Se- 
veral other mails have been delayed from 
a similar cause. 

At the village of Godmanchester, nearly 
every house has been filled with water by 
the overflowing of the Ouse, and some of 
the inhabitants were compelled, after mak- 
ing their lower doors and windows as close 
as possible, to eject their unwelcome vi- 
sitor from their chamber windows by 
buckets. 

The lands on both sides of the Severn 
were flooded to a great extent, At Bristol, 
and many other places, the heavy rains 

were 
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were accompanied with violent storms of 
wind, thunder, and lightning; unroofing 
houses, blowing down stacks of chimneys, 
and, in some instances, burying the un- 
happy inmates uader the ruins, ‘ Oa 
Tuesday,” says the Bristol Gazeite, ‘The 
Birmingham mail, which usually arrives 
in this city at six o’clock in the morning, 
did not reach its destination until one 
o’clock at noon: it was stopped at Norton 
Mills, between Tewkesbury and Glouces- 
ter, where the water was nearly six feet 
deep ; the guide of the road being lost, 
the horses svon got off their legs, and the 
greatest danger was evident. To increase 
the difficulty, Shurmer’s stage waggon had 
also been stopped in its progress, and was 
rendered immoveable; one of the horses 
of the latter was drowned, and another 
died soon after; but by the great exer- 
tions of the coachman and guard, the pas- 
sengers and mail horses were preserved: 
the former were obliged to go back to 
Tewkesbury ; the parcels and baggage 
were left behind, and the mail of letters 
conveyed at length to Gloucester, from 
which it reached this city, as before 
stated, about noon.”’ 

In Lincolnshire, the river Glen bank 
broke at a short distance from Guthram 
Cote, and, in consequence, the fen was in- 
undated from Tongue End (near Bourn) 
to Pinchbeck Six Houses (some distance 
East of Spalding). The turnpike-road 
near Spalding toll-bar was overflowed by 
the river Welland, a tunnel having blown 
up. The whole country was in great alarm, 
and numbers of men were employed in 
what is provincially called cradging 
(strengthening banks with hurdles, stakes, 
&c.), and endeavouring to stop the pro- 
gress of the waters. 

The accounts from the sea-coast give 
the most afflicting details of the disasters 
caused by the tempest, which continued 
with so much violence for several days on 
the coast of the Netherlands. Some vessels 
have escaped with the loss of their anchors, 
cables, sails, and cargoes. Others have 
been greatly damaged in the hull, and 
some have totally perished. 

Among others, the following melancholy 
account is given, dated Eastbourne, Dec.19. 
“* A few hours before day-break, a French 
trading vessel, of that description called 
a chasse-marée, was driven on shore by 
the violence of a tremendous gale, under 
part of the high cliff, near Beachy-head, 
known hereabouts by the appellation of 
Belle Tout, or Belt Out. Her name proved 
to be La Jeune Fani, of Vannes, last from 
Camaret, a small port near Brest, bound 
to Dunkirk with a cargo of salt, The 





bight was utierly dark—the wind blew a 
hurricane directly upon the shore—the 
sarf rolled mountains high over the rocks 
—the vessel struck heavily—and, iv the 
next instaut, one huge wave swept the 
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whole crew, cansisting of six persons, 
from the deck. Such was the irresistible 
force of this mighty surge, that it threw 
four of the crew completely high and dry 
upon the beach, and severely bruised one 
poor fellow by rolling broken planks and 
spars repeatedly over his breast and back. 
The captain, whose name was Silvestre, 
and his son, a lad only eleven years old, 
were never seen from the moment that 
this wave struck the vessel. The father 
and his child must have perished together. 
A more miserable fate seemed to await 
the survivors. They had beer thrown on 
shore at a spot between Birling gap and 
Cow-gap, where, for four miles, the cliff 
presents a wall of chalk, perfectly per- 
pendicular without road or path, or any 
other means of ascent, varying in height 
from four hundred to eight hundred feet. 
The tide flowed in upon them like a race 
—the extreme points of the cliff, both 
East and West, were already buried in 
breakers; they joined their feeble voices 
together, and shouted for succour, but the 
roaring of the tempest seemed to mock 
the effort ; and they had given up all hope 
of escape, when crawling along the foot of 
the precipice, they discovered a pile of 
broken fragments which had fallen from 
the mass of chalk above. Aiding each 
other, they clambered to the top of this 
heap, and in a few moments the surf 
raged round the foot of it—a frightful 
cauldron of boiling aod whirling waters. 
With dismal forebodings they awaited the 
result, clinging to each other, and trem- 
bling lest each successive wave, as it shook 
the foundation of their place of refuge, 
might roll the clumps of chalk from un- 
derneath them. Nor were they without 
fears that the shelf whereon they sat might 
be overflowed when the flood-tide should 
attain its height, until, in groping about, 
one of them grasped a bunch of sea cale, 
and this plant proving the Ocean was not 
accustomed to reach the summit, was 
hailed by them as the olive-branch that 
foretold their preservation. In this situa- 
tion, chilled with wet and cold, a wide 
roaring ocean in front, and an ivsur- 
mountable precipice behind, these four 
miserable mariners sat huddled and aghast 
upon their precarious perch for more than 
five hours, until the ocean slowly receded, 
and they were discovered by the sentinels 
of the Coast Blockade service, whose esta- 
blishment upon our coast is the greatest 
blessing that ever a wise government con- 
ferred upon those ‘that go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
great waters.’ By these active and hu- 
mane fellows, the poor Frenchmen were 
immediately conveyed to the watch-house 
at Birling gap, placed by a rousing fire, 
clad in the English seamen’s dry apparel, 
and fed from the platters of their former 
enemies,” 

PRO. 
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A 


Gazetre Promotions, Kc. 

Whitehall, Dec.5. Alexander M¢innes, 
Lieut. 2d Life Guards, in memory of his 
maternal uncle, Lieut.-gen. Robert Nichol- 
son, to take and use the surname of Ni- 
cholson only. 

Brevet.—Major Disbrowe, Grenadier 
Guards, to be Lieut,-Colonel.— Major Hon. 
A. J. H. F. De Roos to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 8. 55th Foot, Capt.Hon. E.Cust to be 
Major.—5é6th, Brevet-Maj. Prichard to be 
Major.--9 1st, Maj. Macdonald to be Major. 

Brevet.—Colonel Count Bentinck de 
Rhone to be Major-General on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only. 

Srarr.—Lieut.-col, Cotton, Extra Aide- 
de-camp to the King, with rank of Colonel. 

Dec. 11. The Marquis of Wellesley to 
be Lieut..General and General Governor 
of Ireland. 

The Duke of Montrose, to be Lord 
Chamberlain, vice Marquis of Hertford, re- 
signed ; the Marquis of Conyngham to be 
Lord Steward of the Household, vice Mar- 
quis of Cholmondeley, resigned ; and the 
Duke of Dorset to be Master of the Horse, 
vice the Duke of Montrose, promoted as 
above. The Duke of Dorset, the Marquis 
of Conyngham, and H. Goulburn, esq. 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Dec. 13. The Earl of Huntingdon ap- 
pointed Governor of Dominica, 

Brevet.—Capt. Robert Simpson, Town 
Major of Portsmouth, a Major in the Army. 

Dec, 18. Major-General Fitzgerald, and 
Henry Brooke, of Cole Brooke, Fermanagh, 
created Baronets. Sir Johu Croft permitted 
to wear the insignia of Tower and Sword. 





EcciestaSTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. H. K. Bonney, to the Archdeaconry 
of Bedford. 

Rev. J. T. Hurlock, D.D. to the Prebend 
of Husborne and Burbage, at Salisbury. 

Rev. John Moore (Archdeacon of Exe- 
ter), to a Prebend in Exeter Cathedral, 

Rev. W. H. White, St. Mary Bredin V. 
Canterbury. 

Rev. T. Watson, Thurlton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Penrice, Little Plumstead R, 
with Witton & Brundall annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Wilson, Collingburn Ducis R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. R. Skinner, Sampford Peverell R. 
Devon. 


Rev. T. Tattershall, St. Matthew’s Perp- 
Cur. Liverpool, 

Rev. Dr. Wylde, Waltham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hodgkinson, Leigh R. Lancash. 

Rev. W. Wilkinson, Sowerby Chapelry, 
near Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Ford, Billingford R. Norfolk. 

Rev, H. Dawson, Bunwell R. Norfolk, 

Rev. John Jenkyns, Horsmonden R, Kent. 

Rev. J. Hurt, Beeston V. Notts. 

Rev. J. Jacob, St. Aubyn Perp. Cur. 
Plymouth Dock. 

Rev. C. Boyle, Tamerton Folliot V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Hodgkinson, Leigh V. Lancash. 

Rev. H. T. Grace, Westham V. Sussex. 

Rev. Henry Comyn, Monathon, other- 
wise Manacan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. John Jeffery, D. D. Exton R. So- 
merset. 

Rev. H. Boulton, Sibsey V. Lincolnshire. 

Rew. R. T. Meade, Marston Bigot R. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. P. George, Aycliffe V. Durham. 

Rev. J. Miller, a Minor Canon in Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

Rev. E. Day, Kirby Bedon St. Andrew 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Spurway, Pitt Portion R. in the 
Church of Tiverton, 

Rev. W. J. Birdwood, Holme V. Devon. 

Rev. George Coke, Aylton R. Here. 
fordshire. 

Rev. William Nourse, Clapham R. Suss. 

Rev. John Webb (Minor Canon of Glou- 
cester), Cardiff V. 

Rev. M. Vicars, Allhallows R. Exeter. 

Rer. John Strode Foot, Liskeard V. 

Rev. Joseph Ashbridge, Heath V. Der- 
byshire. 





DisPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Francis Coke, to hold Sellack V. 
and the Chapelry of King’s Capel annexed, 
with Gladestry R. Radnorshire. 

Rev. G. F. L. Nicolay, to hold Little 
Marlow V. Bucks, with St. Michael and 
St. Martin Vintry R. London. 

Rev. T. Lane Freer, Rector of Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, to hold with his Rec- 
tory, Wasperton V. Warwickshire. 

Civit Promotion. 

Rev. H. H. Milman, M. A. of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, to be Professor of Poetry, 
vice Rev. J. Conybeare, resigned. 





A 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 18. Mrs. Biggens, of Merrow, 
near Guildford, of three remarkably fine 
children, one boy and two girls; who, 
with the mother, are doing well. In June, 
1820, the same person had twins; making 
a family of five children in 17 months. “ 


Dec. 18. At the Hague, the Countess 


of Athlone, a daughter.—26. The wife of 
J. B. Heath, esq. of Bloomsbury-place, 
a dau.—At Ember Cottage, the wife of Ro- 
bert Taylor, jun. esq. a son. —27. The lady 
of Sir George Clerk, bart. M. P. of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


° — a 


Oct. 25. At Carlow, Lieutenant Richard 
Grant Stokes, 40th reg. to Miss Roberts. 

At Edinburgh, William Herries Kerr, 
esq. to Madaline, daughter of the late Col. 
Riccart Hepburne, of Riccarton. 

WVov. 1. Edward James Hopkins, esq. 
Queen-square, Westminster, to Mary, dau. 
of late J. Eliot, esq. Judge of Calcutta, &c. 

14. Thomas Holmes, jun. esq. of Lower 
Tooting, Surrey, to Hester Elizabeth, dau. 
of late John Scott, esq. of Hastings, Suss. 

17. Josephus J. P. Kendrick, esq. of 
Upper Mary-le-bone-street, to Frances 
Mary, dau. of late James Dods, esq. 

Richard Buckle Hennah, esq. of Nor- 
folk-street, to Charlotte, dau. of Charles 
Copeland, esq. of Hastings. 

20. Alex. Hutchison, esq. of Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire, to Aone, dau. of Alex. 
Hutchison, esq. of Lower Clapton. 

Mark Sprot, esq. of Garnside, Advocate, 
to Harriet, dau. of the late Principal Hill, 
of St. Andrew’s. 

Henry, son of the hon, Col. Seymour, to 
Charlotte, dau. of late Sir S. Whitcombe: 

Capt. George Gosling, R.N. to Felicia 
Jane, dau. of Rev. Charles Johnson, Pre- 
bendary of Wells. 

At Mary-le-bone, and afterwards at the 
French Ambassador’s, Cesar Moreau, esq. 
attached to the French Consul Generalship 
in Great Britain, to Mary, dau. of late 
Rob. Wemys Spearman, esq. of co, Durham, 

Rev. Edw. Rogers, M. A. Vicar of Con- 
stantine, Cornwall, and Prebendary of Sa- 
lisbury, to Catherine, dau. of Joho Boul- 
derson, esq. of Mawnam, Cornwall. 

22. George Stebbing Saddler, esq. of 
Langham, Capt. West Essex Militia, to 
Louisa, dau. of Peter Firmin, esq. of Ded- 
ham, both in Essex. 

23. John Viscount Glenorchy, only son 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, to Eliza, dau. 
of G. Baillie, esq. of Jerviswoode, Scotland. 

Lieut. Roberts, 28th foot, to Clara, dau. 
of Samuel Acton, esq. late of Stanwell. 

William Robert Keith Douglas, esq. 
brother of the Marquis of Queensberry, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Walter Irvine, esq. Lud- 
dington House, Surrey. 

Capt. George Harris, R.N. C.B. to Anna 
Maria, dau. of John Woodcock, esq. of 
Fern Acres, Bucks. 

The Earl of Wilton, second son of the 
Earl and Countess Grosvenor, to Lady 
Mary Stanley, eldest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Derby. 

Heory Salemi, M. D. of Millman-street, 
Bedford-row, to Isabella Dorothea Bal- 
lieux, of Hampstead. 

Lately. At Chelsea, George H. Gower, 
esq. to Miss Anne Newbery. 

Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCl, Parr Il. 


I 


After a trip to Gretna Green, Walter 
Wombwell, esq. to Martha, dau. of the late 
Wm. Chatterton, esq. of Sutton, Essex. 

Thomas Forbes Reynolds, esq. to Fran- 
ces Sophia, dau. of James Daniell, esq. 

Dec, 2. At Paris, Jacob Omilius Irving, 
esq. of Jamaica, formerly of 10th Light 
Dragoons, to Catherine, dau. of Sir J. Hom- 
fray, of Boulogne. 

Lieut. Bague, R. N. of Folly House, 
Ipswich, to Miss Yarrow, of Jermya-street. 

S. At Petworth, Mr. William Henry 
Witherby, of Birchin-lane, to Jane Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of Wm. Hale, esq. 

Edward Stanley, esq. Ponsonby Hall, 
Cumberland, to Mary, dau. of late W. 
Douglas, esq. formerly Judge of the Court 
of Adawlat, at Dacca, in the East Indies. 

5. James Wadmore, esq. of Chapel- 
street, Paddington, to Miss Henrietta Ro- 
binson, of Maida-place. 

6. John Weller Lacey, son of W. Wel- 
ler, esq. of Amersham, Bucks, to Maria, 
dau, of H. Foott, esq. of Clapham. 

8. Robert Whitmore, esq. of Lincoln’s. 
inn, to Eliza, dau. of Joseph Kaye, esq. of 
Bank-buildings. 

10. Henry R. Morgan, late of Jamaica, 
to Eliza, dau. of James Dawson, esq. of 
Lawn House. 

Lieut.-col, Packe, Grenadier Guards, to 
Eliza, dau. of Rev. Vere Isham. 

13. W. Lawrence Bicknell, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, to Louisa, dau. of Rev. John 
Lloyd, of Barnack, Northamptonshire. 

Jobn William Birch, esq. Inner Temple, 
to Diana Eliza, dau, of late Jas, Bouchier, 
esq. of Little Berkhamstead. 

Edward Faux, esq. of Thornby Lodge, 
Northamptonshire, to Miss Charlotte Moul. 
sey, of Barton-under-Needwood. 

14. John Nicholl, esq. of Merthymawr, 
son of Sir John Nicholl, to Jane Harriett, 
dau. of late Thomas Mansell Talbot, esq. 
of Margan and Penrice Castles, both in 
Glamorganshire. 

15. Francis, son of Joseph Wigg, esq. 
of Nerth-place, to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of 
Thomas Edward Sherwood, esq. of Lewis- 
ham, Kent. 

17. William, only brother of Sir Francis 
Sykes, bart. of Basildon Park, Berks, to 
Miss Gattey, daughter of Edward Gattey, 
esq. of Exeter. 

18. Joseph Watts Toosey, esq. Hon. 
East India Company's Civil Service, to 
Mary, dau. of William Deane, esq. of Al- 
ton Hall, Suffolk. 

20. Lieut.-col. Sir Henry Watson, C.T.S. 
and Brigadier-general in the service of 
Portugal, to Anna Rosetta, dau. of late W. 
Thoyts, esq. of Sulhamstead House, Berks. 

OBI- 
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Rev. Joun Barrett, D.D. 

Dr. Barrett, Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, whose death is recorded 
in p. 472, was a native of Ballyroan, in 
Ireland, where his father held a curacy. 
At the age of six years, his mother, left 
a widow in straightened circumstances, 
removed him to Dublin. Retired and 
studious habits began to show them- 
selves while he was a school-boy ; and 
from the time a Fellowship placed within 
his reach a competent independence, he 
devoted himself to his collegiate duties, 
and his general studies, The narrow cir- 
cumstances of his family laid the foun- 
dation of personal habits, which were 
afterwards strengthened by his manner 
of living. Having no connexion with 
the world, he was cut off from the ordi- 
nary sources of expenses ; and with the 
College library at his command, he did 
not feel that want of books, which con- 
sumes the finances of so many indigent 
scholars. Under these circumstances his 
property necessarily accumulated, for his 
personal expenses were always on the 
most reduced scale, and his income was 
annually increasing. 

His labours as a Divine were confined 
to occasional appearance in the Univer- 
sity Pulpit, and they formed no part of 
his literary character; it is only as a 
scholar he will be known to posterity. 
His edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
transcribed from an ancient manuscript, 
will establish his fame as an antiquary. 
This valuable work is a fac-simile of cer- 
tain fragments of this Gospel, which the 
Doctor discovered on the leaves of a 
Greek manuscript in the library. It ap- 
peared that some person, in order to pro- 
cure parchment for transcribing some 
other work, had taken a copy of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and erased the writ- 
ing; he then reversed and cut the 
parchment, so as to form another book, 
and wrote a second writing across the 
remains of the first. This second writing 
has been deemed 800 years old, and we 
may place the age of the first very high 
indeed ; for, it is certain, whoever erased 
the manuscript, chose for that purpose 
one of the oldest, because, in his view, the 
least valuable that he could procure. This 
is the only copy in the ancient Greek 
character that contains the two first 
chapters of this Gospel. The work was 
published at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.Barrett’s memory was so tenacious, 
that he never forgot any thing that he 
read; and he could, at almost any dis- 


tance of time, refer to the very page of 
any author he had occasion to quote. 
His acquaintance with the contents of 
the College library was wonderful, and 
no one who ever had the charge of that 
valuable collection was so competent to 
form (what is much wanted) a catalogue 
of its minor tracts and pamphlets. The 
readiness with which he entered into 
conversation, and the kindness with 
which he communicated information, 
formed one of the most pleasing traits in 
his character, and one which younger 
scholars will remember with gratitude, 
Like Johnson’s friend, Gilbert Walmsley, 
it may be said of him, ‘* his acquaintance 
with books was great; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least 
tell where to find ;” and it was a singu- 
lar consequence of his secluded life, that 
he had little idea of the relative rarity of 
books, and he supposed all books in the 
College library to be equally known and 
equally accessible. In the present situa- 
tion of Trinity College, we cannot ex- 
pect that his place as a biblical scholar 
will soon be supplied. 

By his will Dr. Barrett has left about 
80,0007. to the present Provost, Dr. 
Kyle, and Dr. Lloyd, one of the Senior 
Fellows, in trust, for charitable uses, 
without any specification ; 200/. a year 
to the Chief Porter, who was present at 
his making bis will in his last moments, 
while but 25/. a year each is left to his 
four nieces, who are in poor circum- 
stances, and with whom he maintained 
an amicable intercourse during life. One 
of his nieces, who has two children, was 
not mentioned in the will at all, and a 
caveat has been entered by his brother, 
by which the executors under the will are 
prevented from administering to it, 

Among the many anecdotes recorded 
of the penurious habits of this indivi- 
dual is the following amusing one :—He 
had been long in the habit of indulging 
himself with tea, but so sparing of cream, 
that he never allowed his housekeeper to 
bring more than a farthing’s worth at a 
time. He every morning put the farthing 
into her hand, and dispatched her to the 
dairy; but unfortunately one morning 
she stumbled over a stone and luxated 
her arm. He very humanely ordered her 
to an hospital, and in his visit next day 
to inquire after her health, the following 
conversation occurred :— Do you see, 
Molly ; how do you do this morning >” 
“Ah! please your Ravarance, very 
poorly, Sir.” ** But, do you see, Molly, 
where is the jug?” ‘* Please your Rava- 
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rance it broke in the fall.” “Ah! but 
do you see, Molly, what became of the 
farthing ?” 

Dr. Barrett is said to have resisted un- 
til nearly the last day medical advice, 
upon the sole grounds of its expensive- 
ness. Some humane person remonstrated 
with him; and his answer was, he could 
not afford the Doctor’s fee. ‘‘ This mat- 
ter,” said the friend, “* presents itself to 
me in a light in which it does not, pro- 
bably, strike you. I take it that you are 
worth thirteen guineas a day. | am 
quite sure medical advice will save you ; 
and if it only prolong your life one day, 
costing you but a guinea, you will be ac- 
tually a gainer, by so trifling a loss, of 
12 guineas!” “‘ Do you see me now,” re- 
plied the old Doctor; “ I did not take that 
view of the case. Il agree with you; — 
send for the Physician.” 





Rev. Samuet Vince, D.D. 


Lately, the Rev. Samuel Vince, M. A. 
F.R.S. Plumian Professor of Astronomy 
and Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, Archdeacon of 
Bedford, Rector of Kirkby Bedon, and 
Vicar of South Creak, in Norfolk. 

He was born of humble parents at 
Fressingfield, in Suffolk, butearly evinced 
a strong predilection and aptitude for 
mathematical studies. This natural bent 
of his mind was perceived, encouraged, 
and directed by the late Mr. Tilney, of 
Harleston, and ultimately by him brought 
under the notice of more opulent pa- 
trons; by whose kindness Mr. Vince was 
afterwards enabled to pursue bis favourite 
science in the University of Cambridge. 
He was originally a member of Caius 
College, where, in 1775, he obtained one 
of Smith’s prizes as a proficient in ma- 
thematics. The same year he was Se- 
nior Wrangler, and took his degree of 
B.A. after which he became a Fellow of 
Sidney College. In 1796 he was elected 
Plumian Professor, and the lectures, 
which are wholly experimental, comprise 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astro- 
nomy, magnetism, and electricity. Va- 
rious machines are exhibited in the course 
of the lectures, and their construction 
and uses explained. Mr. Vince inserted 
several valuable papers in different vo- 
lumes of the Philosophical Transactions, 
and separately he published the following 
works: ** Elements of the Conic Sec- 
tions,” 8vo. 1781. ‘‘A Treatise on 
Practical Astronomy,” 4to. 1790, “ Plan 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
of Natural Philosophy,” 8vo. 1793. “The 
Principles of Fluxions,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1795. 
“ The Principles of Hydrostatics,” 8vo. 
1796 ; 2d ed, 1800, ** A Complete System 
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of Astronomy,” 2 vols. 4to. 1797-1799 ; 
new edit. with additions, 3 vols. 4to. 
1814. “ The Credibility of Christianity 
vindicated, in Answer to two Objections 
of Mr. Hume; two Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambr‘dge,’’ 
8vo. 1798; @d edit. 1809. “The Prin- 
ciples of Astronomy,” 8vo. 1799. “A 
Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, with an Introduction, explain- 
ing the Nature and Use of Logarithms,” 
8vo. 1800. ‘* A Confutation of Atheism 
from the Laws of the Heavenly Bodies, 
in four Discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge,” 8vo. 1806. 
‘* Observations on the Hypotheses which 
have been assumed to account for the 
Gravitation from Mechanical Principles,” 
8vo. 1806. ‘*On the Divisions among 
Christians, a Charge delivered at his first 
Visitation of the Archdeaconry of Bed- 
ford,”’ 8vo. 1811. 





Joun Rina, Eso. 

Dec. 7. In Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square, of apoplexy, aged 69, John Ring, 
esq. Member of. the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and of the Medical Societies of 
London and Paris. 

This skilful practitioner and excellent 
man was, we believe, a pupil of the late 
ingenious Perceval Pott. He long resided 
in the house in which he died with de- 
served reputation. He distinguished him- 
self by his zeal in the extension and im- 
provement of Vaccination, the cause of 
which he advocated with ability and suc- 
cess. Mr. Ring published numerous pa- 
pers in the London Medical Journal, and 
also the following professional works : 
** Reflections on the Surgeons’ Bill,’’ 
8vo. 1798 ; “ A Treatise on the Cow-Pox, 
containing the History of Vaccination,” 
2 parts, 8vo. 1801-3; “*An Answer to 
Mr. Goldson, proving that Vaccination is 
a permanent Security against Small- 
Pox,” 8vo. 1804; “ An Answer to’ Dr. 
Moseley, containing a Defence of Vacci- 
nation,’”’ 8vo. 1805 ; ** An Answer to Mr. 
Birch, on the Subject of Vaccination,” 
8vo. 1806; “ A Roland for an Oliver, in 
Answer to Dr. Moseley,” 8vo. 1807 (see 
vol, LXXVII. 951) ; “ A Treatise on the 
Gout,” 8vo. 1813. 

Mr. Ring had the advantage of being 
for ashort timeat WinchesterSchool under 
the tuition of Burton,Warton,and Collins, 
where he imbibed not only an inclination 
but a considerable taste for poetry. In1786 
he wrote a poem called ** The Comme- 
moration of Handel ;” which, though 
published anonymously, was well spoken 
of by the periodical critics of that day. 
He afterwards published, with his name, 
asecond edition of the ‘‘ Commemora- 
tion of Handel,” together with other 
poems ; 
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poems; (see our vol. LXXXIX. i. 550.) 
A pleasing specimen, his translation of 
** Dulce Domum,” may be seen in our 
Magazine for March 1796. In addition 
to a considerable number of fugitive 
pieces of poetry, which appeared in a-va- 
riety of channels, he published “ Trans- 
lation of Dr. Gedde’s Ode to Peace,” 8vo. 
1802; and ‘* Translation of Mr. Anstey’s 
Ode to Jenner,” in a manner highly gra- 
tifying to Mr. Anstey. But the work 
on which his poetical reputation must 
stand or fall, is his recent ** Translation 
ofthe Works of Virgil ; partly original, 
and partly altered from Dryden and 
Pitt,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1820. In the Preface 
to this work Mr, Ring has given an 
account of his bold undertaking. A con- 
siderable part of it was written many 
years ago. At first he had no idea of 
translating more than a single episode; 
but the approbation of the celebrated 
Dr. Harwood, proving a stimulus, he first 
translated the fourth Georgic, and then 
the whole of the Georgics. Having ren- 
dered the two first Eclogues into Eng- 
lish, he compared them with those of 
Dryden ; and sensible of Dryden's supe- 
riority, resolved to abridge his labours in 
the remaining Eclogues; instead of trans- 
lating them, to adopt Dryden’s transla- 
tion, and only to alter those parts which 
required improvement. In the Eclogues, 
therefore, he made Dryden's, in the 
Georgics, his own, and in the neid, 
Pitt’s translation, the basis of his work. 
Of the merits of Mr. Ring’s translation 
we have honestly given our opinion 
(see page 338 of our present volume; 
and an eulogium by a correspondent 
in our present number, page 591; also 
volume LXXXVII. i. 612); but the 
praises of such men as the Bishop of St. 
David’s, the Bishop of Clonfert (who was 
his tutor at Winchester), and Mr. Mau- 
rice, must have been grateful to the 
Translator; particularly as he was too 
susceptible of criticism,—witness an 
angry pamphlet he published in 1807, 
“The Beauties of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ;” and also the Preface to his Virgil. 

Mr. Ring was a man of considerable 
classical endowments; a good writer both 
of Latin and English verse; possessed a 
happy talent at translation; and was 
highly respected by a large circle of 
friends, 





RicHarRD Fenton, Eso. 

Nev. ... AtGlynamel, near Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire, Richard Fenton, esq. 
author of ** A Historical Tour through 
Pembrokeshire,” 4to, 1811; a work 
which will carry down his name to pos- 
terity, in conjunctien with that of his 


J. Ring, Zsq.—R. Fenton, Esq. 
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native county. It was dedicated to that 
general patron of similar publications, 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. in the fol- 
lowing feeling terms: ‘* Indebted for its 
birth to your suggestions, for its maturity 
to your fostering encouragement, and 
for its chief embellishments to your fire 
taste in the application of the pencil, this 
production is so much your own off- 
spring, and stands connected with you by 
so many ties, that it cannot be separated 
from you without a species of violence, 
of which my heart will not allow me to 
be guilty.—Recollecting the numerous 
journeys in which we have traced toge- 
ther the vestiges of antiquity ; the many 
hours of my existence whieh your con- 
versation has informed and cheered ; the 
thousand offices of sympathy and bene- 
volence with which you have dissipated 
the gloom hanging heavily on my mind, 
and have alleviated that anguish which 
my own fortitude was insufficient to sus- 
tain; I must surrender myself to the 
temptation of proclaiming you, without 
any reference to the present volume, and 
without attending to the sensibilities and 
prohibition of your own delicate mind, 
as the friend of my fortunes and my 
life.” 

Having already, in our vol. LXXXII. 
ii. 450, spoken so fully of this work, we 
shall now only say, that it deserved to be 
of more pecuniary advantage to its au- 
thor than we fear it proved. 

Mr. Fenton was bred to the Law, and 
being a Barrister, attended the Circuits 
in Wales for several years. In the early 
part of his life he spent much of his time 
in London, when fitting himself for his 
profession ; during which period he as- 
sociated with Goldsmith, Glover, Gar- 
rick, and many wits of that age, amongst 
whom (being a man of a very lively and 
social disposition) his company always 
proved acceptable. He united most hap- 
pily the powers of the mind with those 
of the pen, both in poetry and prose; 
and besides some occasional publications 
which were published (though not bear- 
ing his name), amongst which we may 
for a certainty place, ‘‘ A Tour in Search 
of Genealogy,” and ‘* Memoirs of an 
Old Wig,” (each full of humour and 
anecdote taken from real life), he under- 
took the arduous task of translating 
“* Athenzus,” a Greek author but little 
known, though so frequently quoted, and 
which he lived to eomplete, both poetry 
as well as prose, and deposited it in the 
library of Sir Richard Colt Hoare at 
Stourbead. 

The publication of ‘ Athenzus” is a 
great desideratum in classical literature ; 


and the only reason, perhaps, for its ne- 
ver 





























ver having been attempted, has been, the 
difficulty of finding an author who could 
unite the talent of poetry with prose. We 
have reason to believe that Mr. Fenton’s 
MSS. would not be withheld by their pre- 
sent liberal possessor, from any person wil- 
ling to undertake to publish them. 

He was a man of the soundest princi- 
ples, and strictest honour, and every one 
who once enjoyed the pleasure of his so- 
ciety, must ever regret his loss. 





Tuomas WuarTeE ey, Eso. 

Nov. 16. At Isleworth, Middlesex, Tho- 
mas Whateley, esq: Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and distinguished 
for his skill in treating strictures of the 
urethra, with the diseases of the bladder, 
He has published, “ Practical Observa- 
tions on the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers 
on the Legs, without Rest,” 8vo. 1799. 
*¢ Practical Observations on the Cure of 
Gonorrheea Virvlenta in Men,’’ 8vo. 1801. 
** Observations on Mr. Home's Treat- 
ment of Strictures in the Urethra,” 8vo. 
1801. ‘* An Improved Method of treating 
Strictures of the Urethra,” 8vo, 1804; 
2d edit. 1806. ** Cases of Two Extraor- 
dinary Polypi removed from the Nose,” 
8vo. 1805. ‘“ Description of the Treat- 
ment of an Affection of the Tibia, pro- 
duced by Fever,” 8vo. 1810. ‘ Obser- 
vations on Necrosis of the Tibia,’’ 8vo.’’ 
1815. 


re 


Tuomas Bacuor bE La Bere, Eso. 

Dec. 5. In his 93d year, Thomas Bag- 
hot de la Bere, esq. of Southam House in 
Gloucestershire. ‘‘ This last lineal descen- 
dant of one of the most ancient families 
of the Kingdom preserved his name and 
character unsullied to the last hour of his 
long life. Without guile himself, and 
free from the suspicion of it in others, 
he lived sincerely beloved, and died as 
sincerely lamented.” 

Thus the “Gloucester Journal ;” and 
the character is true. The writer remem- 
bers him years ago riding through Chel- 
tenham, and being called from respect by 
the geatleman with whom he was con- 
versing, Sir Roger de Coverley. He inha- 
bited one of the finest old seats in the 
kingdom, situate at Bishop’s Cleeve, a 
perfect curiosity, built by Sir John Hud- 
diestone, Sheriff of the County in 1501, 
whose daughter Ellen carried it in mar- 
riage to Kynard de la Bere, esq. Ri- 
chard de la Bere, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 
had bought the hamlet of Southam, in 
October 1609, of Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, which Richard dying without 
issue left Kynard de la Bere, of Kenners- 
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ley, co. Hereford, his heir. The direct 
male line of this venerable family failing 
in Kinard de la Bere, esq. in 1733, he de- 
vised this manor and estate to his nephew, 
William Baghott, of Prestbury, esq. who, 
in pursuance of his uncle’s will, assumed 
the sirname and arms of De la Bere, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, since 
deceased. Thus Bigland (Gloucester- 
shire, I. 377), where is a copious account 
of the house, family, &c. Fosbroke, in 
his History (I. 321), shews, that he was 
also the last surviving representative of 
the ancient family of Stephens of Lypi- 
at ; his father, William Baghott, having 
married Hesther, daughter of Thomas 
Stephens, of Lypiat (there having been 
a previous marriage of an Anne Stephens 
with a John De la Bere), in virtue of 
which alliance with his father, the last 
John Stephens of Lypiat, who died ia 
1778, devised to him the manor of Bis- 
ley, or Lypiat, &c. which he sold, not 
many years ago, to Sir Paul [Wathen] 
Baghot, of Woodchester, who now holds 
or recently held it. 





DEATHS. 
182}. T Brompton, aged 30, G. A, 
Nov. 14." Dawkins, esq. only son of Jas. 


Dawkins, esq. of Overton, Oxfordshire. 
jov. 15. At Brightwell Rectory, Oxon, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. J. H. Randell. 

Nov. 17. At Cheshunt, Harriet Elea- 
nor, daughter of Thomas Todd Walton, 
esq. of the Foreign Post Office. 

At Lewes, in his 2ist year, Mr. N, Earl. 

Nov. 18. At Upper Islington, in his 73d 
year, Ely Stott, esq. late of Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

At Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, aged 
18, Sylvanus Greville, esq. 

Aged 33, Harriett, wife of John Cham- 
bers, esq. of Michel’s place, Brompton. 

In his 63d year, Walter Miller, esq. late 
of Highgate. 

Nov. 19. In Edgeware-road, in his 84th 
year, Mr. Burch. 

Aged 84, Thomas Downes, esq. of Wel- 
ham Green, Hertfordshire, 

At Plaistow, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Lacey, Minister of Plaistow and 
Salters’ Hall Meetings. 

At Stoke Newington, Middlesex, in her 
66th year, Anne, widow of the late Jasper 
Capper, one of the Society of Friends. 

Aged 75, Mrs, J. B. Lousada, of Devon- 
shire-square. 

Nov. 20. At Brighton, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Cancellor. 

At South Lambeth, in her 35th year, 
Jane, wife of John Aspinall, esq. of Stan- 
den, Lancashire. 

Nov, 2%. After a few days’ illness, in 

his 
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his 32d year, Mr. John Wyatt, distiller, 
9, Red-cross-street, Cripplegate. 

Nov. 25. Io Old Burlington-street, the 
wife of Thomas Cockayne, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Dulwich, Mr. Geo. Swan. 

Aged 74, Mr. George Clarke, of Nun- 
ney. near Frome, Somersetshire. 

Nov. 27. At Blakeney, Norfolk, aged 
65, Elizabeth wife of Robert Brereton, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Ecton, near Northampton, 
in her 91st year, Mary, only surviving sis- 
ter of the late R. Orlebar, esq. of Alnwick 
House, Bedfordsoire. 

Nov. 19. At 38, Newington-place, Mr. 
William Devey, many years a factor at 
the Coal Exchange. 

At Kennington, suddenly, aged 30, 
Henry, son of Robert Lodge, esq. of New 
House, Wensley Dale, Yorkshire. 

Jane, wife of Mr. William Whinfield, 
of Gracechurch-street. 

At Ware, Herts, in his 39th year, Mr. 
T. Adams. 

Nov, 30. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
11, the widow of the late Thomas Green- 
ing, esq. 

At Hierres, in the South of Fiance, Ma- 
rianne, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, of Whitehall Chapel. 

Lately. At 71, Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, aged 64, the widow of the late 
Lieut.-colonel Fitzgerald, of the 2d Life 
Guards, who fell at Waterloo. 

Berkshire.-—-At Woodcot House, near 
Reading, Aune, the wife of Thomas Fraser, 
esq. late High Sheriff of Oxford. 

Devonshire. — At Taunton, in her 76th 
year, Mary Anne, Dowager Baroness de 
Paravicinni, relict of Jean Baptist, Baron 
de Paravicinni, formerly Lieut.-colonel 
Commandant of the regiment de Vigier 
Suisse, in the service of Louis XVI.—The 
deceased was a native of Oakhampton. 

Essex.— The Rev. J. Filewood. M.A. 
Rector of Sible Hedingham, and Stifford. 

Hampshire.— 10 French-street, South- 
ampton, aged 76, Mr. F. I. Guion.—The 
origin of this gentleman is not correctly 
known: reports have been various as to 
his high descent, but it is most certain his 
education and acquirements were of the 
first order, and his biand manners strongly 
indicated a superior breeding. He was at 
an early period of his life on the Edinburgh 
Stage, and played the same characters as 
Mr. Garrick was then performing in Lon- 
don, and with nearly as much eclat; be 
was also intimately acquainted with the 
English Roscius, as well as with Messrs. 
Ross, Digges, Mossop, and many others 
then in estimation. From this period till 
within the last seven or eight years his his- 
tory appears a blank: during that time 
he obtained a scanty subsistence by in- 
structing persons in Geography, Naviga- 
tion, the Mathematics, Writing, the Freach, 
Greek, and Latin languages; in all of 





which he was a profound master.—He was 
interred by the friendly aid of his brother 
Masons, and followed to his “last and 
peaceful mansion” by a silent few, who 
appreciated his genids and worth. 

Herefordshire.. At Hampton Bishop 
Rectory, in his 66th year, the Rev, Joha 
Hannington, D. D. 

Kent.—At Margate, Matilda, youngest 
daughter of Mr. George Dowell, of that 
place and of London. 

Norfolk.—Rev. Paul Columbine, D. D. 
rector of Litile Plumstead, with Witton 
and Brundale annexed, rector of Thurlton, 
and perpetual curate of Hardley, all in 
Norfolk ; also rector of Chitton, Suffolk. 
He had been 64 years the incumbent of 
Thurlton and Hardley, having been pre- 
sented to those livings by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Norwich on the 7th of 
March 1757. He was in his 92d year. 

Oxfordshire.—At Enstone, in his 63d 
year, the Rev. Francis Bishop, many years 
chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Heythrop. A man of mild 
and gentlemanly manners, whose heart ne- 
ver meditated guile, and whose tongue ne- 
ver gave offence. 

Mr. G, Ridgson, Commoner of Univer- 
sity College, rowed down the river in a 
skiff, accompanied by a friend: when 
within a short distance of Iffey, attempt- 
ing to change his seat, he fell into the wa- 
ter, and by his endeavours to save himself 
upsetthe boat. Both swam for the shore ; 
but bis friend, on reaching it, could not 
see Mr. R. though he had observed him 
following a considerable way, and heard 
no cry of distress. The alarm was imme- 
diately given, and every exertion instantly 
made to recover the body, which has since 
been continued, but without success. 

Somersetshire.—1n Devonshire- buildings, 
Bath, after a severe illness of only four 
days, William Sowerby, esq. ; a gentleman 
highly distinguished for bis taste and en- 
thusiasm for the drama, and whose frequent 
amateur performances on the Bath and 
Londen boards are well known and duly 
appreciated. 

Surrey. At Horton Lodge, near Epsom, 
in her 88th year, the Hon. Louisa Brown- 
ing, widow of John Browning, esq. She 
was the eldest daughter, and only surviving 
child of the right hon, Charles Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, and sister to Frederick 
Calvert, who was the last Lord Baltimore. 

Wiltshire —Aged 38 years, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sacdford Wapshare, vicar of Chit- 
terne St. Mary, and perpetual curate of 
St. Thomas, Salisbury. 

Aged 86, the Rev. James Pidding, 58 
years rector and patron of the freehold ad- 
vowson of Yatton Keynell, near Chippen- 
ham. 

Worcestershire.-—At his seat at Eardis- 
ton, in the 76th year of his age, Sir William 
Smith, 
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Smith, bart. who is succeeded by his only 
surviving son, now Sir Sidney Smith. 

Yorkshire. — Mr. Steriker. As he was 
passing through the village of Kirby-over- 
Car, near Pickering, he suddenly dropped 
down dead, A bystander was so much 
shocked, that he became deprived of his 
faculties, and died in a few days. 

At the advanced age of nearly 93 years, 
the Rev. T. Faher, M.A. vicar of Calverley, 
and curate of Bramley, Leeds. He held 
the former prefermeut 50 years, the latter 
above 64; and was for many years past 
the oldest member living of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Inetanp.—In Eccles-street, Dublin, in 
her 52d year, Matilda, sister of the late Sir 
William Wolseley, bart. of Mount Wol- 
seley, Carlow. 

Asroap.—At Calcutta, Thomas Keyse, 
esq. late of Teignbridge House, Devon. 

At Leipsic, Dr. Kees, Counsellor of the 
Supreme Tribunal.—He was the richest 
individual in that city. His property is 
valued at three million Saxon crowns. 

Dec. 2. At Walworth, in his 70th year, 
Mr. Joseph Perry, sen. late of Hackney. 

Dec. 15. At Echt House, aged 37, Sir 
Harry Niven Lumsden, bart. of Auchin- 
doir. 

At Tombland, Norwich, aged 18, Heury, 
son of Mr. Joseph Geldart, jun. 

Almost suddenly, Mr. Provis, upwards 
of twenty years Yeoman Porter at White- 
hall Chapel. 

In the Little Cloisters, Westminster Ab- 
bey, aged 63, James Fisher, esq. Chief 
Clerk in the Auditor’s Office of the Receipt 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

At Exeter, Grace, widow of the late G. H. 
Cosens, esq. of Jamaica, 

Dec. 16, At Lessondown, Aberdeen- 
shire, Maurice George Bissett, esq. of 
Knighton House, Isle of Wight. 

Dec. 21. At Chipperfield, Herts, in her 
Sist year, the widowof the late John Pars- 
ley, esq. of Burghill, Herefordshire. 

At Balmaghie, Galloway, Scotland, the 
wife of Captain James Gordon, R, N. 

Dec, 23. At Lewisham, Kent, Major 
Fead, of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
son of the late Lieutenant-general Fead, 
of the same corps. 

In Gloucester-place, the lady of Sir Mor- 
ris Ximenes, of Bear-place, Berks. 

Dec, 24. At Hastings, Mrs. James El- 
phinstone, wife of Lieutenant-colonel El- 
phinstone. 

At Banbury, aged 63, Chas. Wyat, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Roding Lodge, Barking, 
Essex, in his 33d year, the Rev. Alfred 
Baker. 

Francis Ethelbert, son of Humphry 
Creswicke, esq. of Hanham Court, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Broughton Hall, Lancashire, William 
Jones, esq. upwards of forty years a part- 
ner in the banking-house of Messrs. Jones, 





Loyd, and Co, df London and Manches 
ter. 

The Rev. T. Barrow, M.A. Rector of 
Greenford Magna, Middlesex. 

Io Upper Ranelagh-street, Pimlico, in 
his 78th year, Mr. George Derby, late of 
Bankside, 

Dec. 26. In Assembly-row, Mile-end, 
in his 75th year, the Rev. William Woods, 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Lawford, Essex. 

Susanna, wife of Marmaduke Hart, esq. 
of Mecklenburg-square. 

In the Royal Artillery Barracks, at 
Woolwich, in his 92d year, Lieutenant- 
colonel Charles Adolphus Quist, command- 
ing the Riding House Establishment of the 
Royal Artillery. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, in his 72d year, 
Mr. Samuel Brewer, late of Church-street, 
Spitalfields. 

Dec. 27. Io his 36th year, Joseph 
Woolfe, esq. solicitor, of Basinghall-street. 

At Carhampton, Hants, aged 62, Luke 
Dillon, esq. brother to the late, and uncle 
to the present, Lord Clonbrock. 

At Reigate, John Fox, esq. of Parlia- 
ment-street. 

Dec. 28. In Freeman’s-lane, Horsely- 
down, St. John’s, Southwark, aged 85, Mrs. 
Sarah Haynes, nearly 80 years of which 
she had been a resident in the said parish. 

At his house, Royal Hill, Greenwich, 
Joshua Young, esq. in the 84th year of 
his age. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Agnes Atkinson, of Great 
Ormond. street, Queen-square, 

In Trinity-square, aged 57, Benjamin 
Stow, late Commissioner of the Receiver’s 
Office for Greenwich Hospital! Dues. 

In Bolton-row, Catherine Julia, wife of 
Robert Ward, esq. M. P. 

Dec. 29. At Leeds, the relict of the late 
William Kilbinton, esq. 

Dec. 30. Aged 27, Elizabeth Frances, 
wife of Mr. J, B. Tolkien, of Church-row, 
Newington. 

In Blackman-street, in her 70th year, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Timothy Hunt, 
for nearly 35 years an inhabitant of St, 
Mary, Newington, Surrey, 

Sarah, wife of the Rev. Richard Pryce, 
of Coate, Oxon, and eldest daughter of 
Mr. Edward Smith, of Bath-place, Peck- 
ham. 

In ber 68th year, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. George Gaskin, D, D. Rector of St. 
Benet, Gracechurch, London, and of Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex. She was one of the 
two daughters of the Rev. Mr. Broughton, 
his immediate predecessor as Secretary to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

At the house of James Stevenson, esq. 
Kensington Gore, Barbara, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Wilberforce, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 31. Mrs. Elizabeth Danby, of 
George-street, Sloane-square, Chelsea. 
ADDI- 
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P. 184. The following epitaph has been 
placed on a plain grave-stone over the 
remains of Mrs. Inchbald, in the New 
Burying-ground of Kensington. It is next 
to the elegant marble monument lately 
erected to George Charles Canning, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. George Canning. 

* Gloria in excelsis Deo. 


Sacred to the memory of EcizasetTu 
IncuBatp, whose writings will be cherish- 
ed while Truth, Simplicity, and Feeling, 
command public admiration; and whose 
retired and exemplary life closed as it 
existed, in acts of charity and benevolence, 
She died Aug. 1, 1821, aged 63 years, 

Requiescat in pace !” 

P. 381. Mr. Robert Salmon for more 
than thirty years resided in the Park of 
the Dukes of Bedford, at Woburn, and 
conducted the architectural and mechani- 
cal departments of that extensive Esta- 
blishment, and since the late Duke’s de- 
cease, and the retirement of Mr. Farey, 
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also conducted the pruning, thinning, and 
management of the very extensive Planta- 
tions and Woods of His Grace. Mr. Sal- 
mon was the inventor of a considerable 
number of useful machines and imple- 
ments for which patents have been grant- 
ed, and which will be found recorded in 
the volumes of the ‘* Repertory of Arts :” 
numerous others of his inventions were 
presented to the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi, and by them liberally rewarded, 
and published in their annual volumes of 
*€ Transactions :” besides which, several 
well-deserved honorary marks of distinc- 
tion were bestowed on Mr. Salmon’s inge- 
nious inventions, at the Woburu Sheep- 
shearings. Mr. Salmon was born in 1763, 
and died on the 6th of October 1821; a 
surviving brother and sister, and nearly 
all the servants in the extensive establish- 
ment to which Mr. Salmon belonged, sor- 
rowfully followed his remains to the place 
of their interment, in Woburn Church- 
yard, 








A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


FROM DECEMBER 12, 1820, 


. Males... 13072 In all 
Christened 4 Females 3160 ¢ 25,239 
Whereof have died,| 5 and 10 
under 2 years 4276 | 10 and 20 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 


$04 | 40 and 50 
628 | 50 and 60 
1358 | 60 and 70 1612 | 100 0 | 102 0 


TO DECEMBER 11, 1821. 

i Males... 9379 In all 
| Buried 5 Females 90726 18,451 
1957180 and 90 771 
1872 | 90 and 100 150 

















5 years 1793 | 30 and 40 1817] 70 and 80 1312,1010]108 1 
Decreased in the Burials this Year 897. 
DISEASES. Hooping Cough ..........+ 614/Thrush.......cccccecereeseoeee 78 

Abscess ......s0005 eveeecesesS8/ MYOrOphodia....eccesssesceres @/Venereal ....... «. eecccccecsees 6 
Apoplexy........ soccees veee251/ [Inflammation ........0+0 1309/WOrms.....rcccereseeees sovecces 1 
ROARED 005 .ccccccccscscceces 694|[nflammation of the Li- 
QOROEL. <ccceccocecocesovcese ecFD  WREereccvecee cecccccccceoces 57} Total of Diseases,..18161 
Childbed  .......e0cceeeeves 202)[nsanity...... eccccececececes 222 
Consumption ..... cocveee 3639| Jaundice . ........04 tosses 100 CASUALTIES. 
Convulsions.........00000+ 292 1 [Jaw locked,......0:ceecceserses 1| Bruised......+.. evecceces erecees 1 
Cow=pox....ssceeeeeeenes wcccece DB easkes ....cccvescoceses ecco SOT BUMS . .occccvececcncosees cones 38 
CrOUP ccocscrccccccscsceces 101/ Miscarriage ..... eoccccece o-eeO]/ Drowned ....cccccccceccecceee 83 
Diarrhoea .......+ eeececocetes 5| Mortification..........+00+« 145) Excessive Drinking ......... 1 
DOPSP cps docccvecevcccceese 769/Old Age and Debility...2535)Executed* ..... peevdserecess 18 
Dropsy in the Brain...... 290/Palsy and Pleurisy. ...... 184/Found Dead .........seccerees 5 
Dropsy in the Chest ...... 75|Rheumatism .....0..00- »--»18) Frightened....... soccecececcoes 1 
Epilepsy ....cececeeeee ececseeS/RUPLUTE crccccecccesecccesees 36 Killed by Falls and seve- 
Eruptive Diseases ......... 17/Scrophula ........0.s0seeeeeees 6} ral other Accidents.,....92 
Erysipelas, or St, Antho- [Small Pox...........e.0+00 508] Murdered .....eceeseeceseevees 7 

Ny’S Fire ....cecccceseeeeee23/Sore Throat and Quinsey...7| Poisoned . .....+.ssececeeeeseeed 
PeU ORs cecescnccccccecevcsces BOSD IPOEE a cccesccccccccsccetcsces AGDScalded ....coccrcccececcecesses 3 
Fever, (Typhus) .........00+ 48/Stiliborn..........0.ceceeees 688] Suffocated .....000.06 seseesees 6 
Pletal: cccocccecvcccccocecccce oBFBRIC coe cosecoccvccccccecccecss T5|Suicides ......seceeeeees coved 
FIUE ..cccccscccccceccvccecseese 5|Stoppage in the Stomach,.12 —_- 
GUE cccveccecccocccdserccses 24/Suddenly .........0.eeeeeees 222| Total of Casualties...290 
Hemorrhage ....... Sbvesees 36[Teething ........-ceseeeeeee 428 a 








* There have been Executed in London and the County of Surrey 34; of which 


number 18 only have been reported to be Buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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ABBEVILLE, visit to 410 

Abbot of Unreason, festival of 320 

Abridge, co. Essex, described 298 

Accidents, by explosion in a coal mine 
271,464. overturning of a caravan 
370. shipwreck 465. a stage-coach 560 

Addison, Joseph, notices of 435 

Adventure, journal on board the 514 

Aerostation, improvements in 355 

Africa, intelligence from 367. 
of discovery to 352, 514 

African Company's Settlements, inquiry 
after 98 

Agincourt, account of wanted 98 

Agio, explanation of 216 

Alasco, inquiry respecting 232 

Albert, Abp. of Mentz, auecdote of 124 

Albini, Wm. de, family of noticed 294 

Alexander, statues of at Paris 118, 218 

America, intelligence from 170, 270, 
461, 556, 636 

Amiens, visit to 411 

Ancient Anecdotes, from Valerius Maxi- 
mus 104, 309, 493 

Ancover River, account of wanted 40 

Anecdotal Literature, inquiry into the 
progress of 126, 212, 414 

Angus, William, death of 378 

Anointing, ceremony at Coronation 10 

Antinous, bust of at Paris 117 

Antipas, St. notice of 2 

Antiquaries, worthy the favours of the 
fair 387 

Apograph, invention of 63 

Apollo, bust of at Paris 219 

Apothegms, by Thomas Forde 603 

4rctic Land Expedition, account of 455 

Arminster Church, description of 2 

Armstrong, Archibald, anecdote of 214 

Arthur, King, origin of 505, 581. per- 
sonification of the Sun 582 

Athens, Turkish edict respecting 366 

Augsbourg, visit to 144 

Augusta, Princess, arrival in England 558 

Augustus, sculpture of at Paris 25, 26 

4uld Robin Gray, air of noticed 483 

Authors, remuneration to 436 

Baden, description of 145 

Bailey, S. miser, death of 382 

Ballantyne, John, death of 185 

Balloon, ascension of 272 

Banks, Sir J. marble statue of, proposed 
156, 351 

Barometer, variations of 627 

Baronetcy, arms of, inquiry about 290 

Burons who signed Magna Charta293,601 

Barrett, Dr. J. death of 474, memoirs 
of 642 

Basil, Council of, acts of 352. remarks 
on 517 ‘ 
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Bayham Abbey, Kent, described 507 

Bees, horse stung to death by 272 

Beggars, nuisance of 604 

Bell, Rev. Baupré, death of 572 

Beni Boo Ali, tribe of subdued 271 

Benin, in Africa, account of 195 

Bere, T. de la, death of 645 

Bergami, family of 194 

Bergavenny, Lord, arms of ? 290 

Berkeley, Bp. visit of 414 

Bernard, M. notice of 147 

Besborough, Countess of, death of 562 

Berne, visit to 518 

Bigod, Roger, family of noticed 393 

Bigot, Hughde,familyand arms of 294,602 

Bishop's Hall, Essex, described 298 

Blackhali, S. epitaph on 20 

Blackstone, Sir W. inquiry about 386 

Blacow, Rev. R. convicted for libel on 
the Queen 274. judgment against 559 

Blanchard, Anne, character of 475 

Blane, Capt. G. R. memoir of 563 

Boats, antique, discovered 454 

Bog, moving, account of 79 

Bohun, Henry de, family of noticed 293 

Bolingbroke Castle, co. Lincoln, account 
of 305 

Bologna, description of 441 

Bond, Mrs. death of 376 

Boston, co. Lincoln, account of 137, 233 

Rotany, state of in England in 1785, 55 

Boulevards, description of 51 

Boulogne, visit to 409 

Boy Bishop, office of described 198 

Brandon, Raphael, death of 282 

Brennan, M. extraordinary age of 637 

Breton, Nicholas, anecdote of 214 

Bryant, Count, biographical notices 423 

Buchanan, on the Latin poetry of 628 

Buckingham Castle, remains of 464 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, death of 86. 
character of 87, 220. reflections on 
the death of 113 

Burials, general bill of 648 

Burlesque Festivals of former Ages 99, 
198, 320, 509, 579 

Burney, Rear-admiral, memoir of 469 

Burr, Lieut-col. death ef 470 

Byron, Lord, defended from the charge 
of plagiarism 228 

Cade, L. C. death of 377 

Caer Caradoc, annual meeting at 421 

Casetius, anecdote of 493 

Calver, E. who? 424 

Cambrian Metropolitan Institution de- 
fended 132 

Cambridge, Dyer’s Privileges of 310 

Cambridge University, Prize Essay 155 

Canada, Lower, intelligence from 636 

Canal, first cut in England 491 

. Canal 
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Canal Shares, prices of 96, 190, 286, 
382, 480, 576 

Caninus, statue of, at Paris 26 

Canova, genius of 255 

Canterbury, King’s School, feast of 273 

Caractacus, virtues annually commemo- 
rated 421. heroism of commemo- 
rated 512. address to the Roman Se- 
nate 513 

Cardiff, representation of, in 1702? 296 

Cardinal, derivation of 27 

Carey, Dr. on saving shipwrecked per- 
sons 360 

Caroline, Queen, claim to be crowned 
71. anecdotes of 140. death of 177. 
memoir of 178. funeral of 179, 269 

Carthagena, capture of 556 

Carving, antient, specimen of 491 

Castles, remarks on 4°25 

Cathedral, derivation of 125 

Cathedrai Churches, list of 139 

Cedar, directions for cultivating 30 

Cedar at Enfield described 28 

Censor, No. 1X. 126, X. 212, XI. 414 

Centaur, hall of, at Paris 118. sculpture 
of, at Paris 219 

Chalienge, ceremony of, at Coronation 15 

Champneys, Sic T. his death 92 

Chapels, building of 369 

Charlotte, Princess, cenotaph to 627 

Chatterton, early genius of 499 

Chester, Charles, anecdote of 213 

John, Constable of, arms of 294 

Chimneys, remedies fur smoking ? 386 

Christenings, general bill of 648 

Christianity, early state of i124 

Christmas Prince, festival of 322 

Churci.es, New, name for suggested 2 

Churciill, Sir Winston, notice of 194 

Circuits, Summer 82 

Circumcision, festival of 527 

Clare, Gilbert de, family of noticed 294 

——- John, poet, account of 345 

Richard Earl of, family of 293 

Coade, Mrs. death of 572 

Cockhayne Hadley Church, Bedford, de- 
scribed 116 

Codrus, patriotic death of 309 

Coinage, Silver, error in suggested 98. 
explained 194 

Cold and Heat, remarks on 452 

Collins,Mrs.Jane,death and character 569 

Comet discovered 637 

Comets, on the properties of 550 

Congreve Rockets applied to the Whale 
Fishery 367, 520 

Conolly, Lady Louisa, death of 180 

Constitutional Association, proceedings of 
276 

Cook, Capt. monument for proposed 299 

“* Cookery, Art of,” trial respecting 465 

Cope, Dr. C. memoir of 374 

Corn, average prices of 95, 191, 287, 
383, 479, 575 

—— musty, process for sweetening 627 

Coronation of his Majesty George IV, ac- 
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count of 3, 106. preparations 75. 
bill of fare at 77. description of West- 
minster Hall and Abbey 105 
Cosway, R. death and character 89 
Cotes, John, death of 279 
Cottage Husbandry, Earl Stanhope's 
Plan of 368 
Counterpoint, first invention of 27 
Course of Exchange explained 216 
Cox, Capt. anecdotes of 212 
Cressy, account of wanted 98 
Cresus, anecdote of 309 
Cromwell, O. biographical notices of 208 
Crystalio- Ceramine, invention of 544 
Cumberiand, svi-disante Princess of 370 
Cumner, co. Berks, account of 34, 201, 
310, 403, 489, 598 
Cumner Hall, poem on 458. noticed 520 
Cunnemara, earthquake in 463 
Curran, Mr. anecdote of 211 
Cyrene, anecdote of 309 
Davy, Sir H. on formation of mists 256 
De Fortibus, family of noticed 293 
Deacon, Dr. who? 2, account of 2338. 
family noticed 131 
Dendara, zodiac of 355 
Derschau, Baron, account of 237 
Dew, generation of 594 
Dews Hall, Essex, described 298 
Dover, visit to 291 
Dramatic Poets, notices of 295 
Drengage, ancient tenure of 31 
Dryden, anecdotes of 533 
Druids, relics of discovered 157 
Drunkenness, fatal effects of 638 
Duelling, punishments for proposed 482, 
inefficiency of the Laws against 495 
Dursians, account of 419 
Dyer’s “ Privileges of Cambridge,” nv- 
ticed 310 
Dumoke Family, notices of 395 
Earl Moira Packet, \oss of 173 
East Indies, inteliigence from 271, 462 
Echoism, a poem, remarks on 135 
L£gypt, memoir of the Viceroy of 63. 
antiquarian discoveries in 261. ala- 
baster sarcophagus from 353. obelisk 
of granite from 354, 454 
Egyptian Language, author of a disser- 
tation on, who? 2 
Egyptian Manuscripts, explanation of 
254 
Egyptian Obelisk, explained 454 
Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses of, to be 
republished 390 
Elm, number of seeds from 26 
Enfield, Cedar of Libanus at 28 
Episcopal Church of Scotland defended 228 
Estates, fluctuation of the prices for 273 
Evangelists, on the Symbols of 594 
Exchange, Royal, cupola of 112 
Exchanges, Domestic, nature of 216 
Exchequer, origin of cutting sticks in 369 
Exchequer Bills, new, description of 560 
Eyre Family, inquiry respecting 134. 
account of 312, 313, 314 


Farms, 
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Farms, on the cultivation of 430 

Farms, Smali, mischiefs of abolishing 
597 

Farms, Large, evils of, 598 

Faustina, bust of at Paris 26 

Fenton, Richard, memoir of, 644 

Féte des Asnes, account of 99 

Fidelia, novel of, noticed 119 

Fires, at Canewdon 272, at Brompton 
558. method of saving persons 544 

Fischheim, Von, account of 148 

Fitz Piers, Geoffry, family and arms of 
293, 602 

Fitz Walter, Robert, family and arms 
of, 293, 602 

Fotkes, Sir M. B. death of 562 

Fonthill Abbey, description of 495 

Forde, T. apothegms of noticed 603 

Forgery, methods of preventing 622 

Fortibus, Wm. de, arms of 601 

Foster, J. epitaph on 17 

Fotheringhay Castile, history of 528 

Fotheringhay Church, account of 577 

France, intelligence from 69, 170, 267, 
460, 555, 634. state of her Navy 
170. tour through in 1821, 291, 409, 
501, 585 

Francis, Rev. C. death of 472 

Franklin, Dr. prayer of 212. epitaph 
on noticed 17 

Franklin, Lieut. expedition of 455 

Frome, co. Somerset, Church Notes 115 

Frost, George, wemoir of 89 

Gandolphy, Rev. Peter, death of 185,200 

Gardiner, family, notices of 2 

Gas, poisonous properties of 369. ma- 
chines for compressing 628 

Gatacre, Edward, death of 281 

Gay, John, notices of 125 

Geneva, description of 21. lake of de- 
scribed 120 

George IIT, Letter to Lord Howe 38 

George IV. Coronation of, 3, 106. le- 
vee and drawing-room held 83. visit 
to Ireland, 171, 274. return to Eng- 
land 275. dangerous voyage from 
Ireland 368. visit to Hanover 365, 
460. return to England, 461. ad- 
dresses to by the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of London 466 

Geraza, travels to 439 

Gerbier de Jone, a mountain in France, 
disappearance of 69 

Germany, intelligence from 70, 268, 365, 
460, 555. 

Geta, bust of, at Paris 24 

Gibbon, Edward, remarks on 392 

Gibraltar, visit to 514 

Gibson, Rev. W. death of 571 

Glass, method of staining 256 

Glasses, Antique, discovery of 157 

Glover, G. remarks on the Bishop of 
Peterborough 295 

Godbold, N. Memoirs of, 490, 598 

Gordian, anecdote of 214 

Gorden, Adam, biographical notices 206 

Gordon, Edom O, anecdete of 585 
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Gothic Architecture, heraldic origin of, 
101, 225, 323, 482. 

Gray, Harry, epitaph on 98 

Gray, T. early composition of 315 

Greece, intelligence from 170, 366 

Greek Church, account of 317 

Greek Manuscripts discovered 157 

Greeks, atrocities of 635 

Grenadiers, when first embodied 27 

Guion, F. J. death of 646 

Gwyn Family, notice of 290 

Hail, new theory on its formation 628 

Hanover, King’s visit to 365 

Hargrave, Francis, death of 282 

Harper, Dr. Joseph, death of, 381 

Hart's Tongue, number of seeds from 26 

Harvey, Rev. Richard, memoir of 181 

Harwich Chapel, notices of 131 

Hassell, G. death of 92 

Havannah, insurrection in 636 

Haymarket Theatre, description of 82 

Heat and Cold, remarks on 452 

Heber, Mr. elected M.P. Oxf. Univ. 103, 
273. his seat at Hodnet 393 

Henniker, Lord, death and character 562 

Henry V111. anecdote of 603 

Herculaneum, musical instrument found 
in 124. accounts respecting? 482 

Hermit, singular 637 

Hermitage, in Yorkshire, described 399 

Herod, the sophist, anecdote of 603 

Heroine, bust of, at Paris 118 

Hill Family, epitaphs on, at Hodne* 394 

Hodnet, co. Salup, account of 39. 

Homage, ceremony of, at Coronation, 12 

Homer, personal history and age of 483 

Honey, R. coroner's inquest on 276 

Howe,Lord,Letter to, from Georgel lI. 38 

Howleglas, biography of 129 


' Hunt, John, character of 91 


Huntingfield, Wm. de, family noticed 
294 

Hutton, Dr. C. bust of proposed 452 

Hyde Park, number of beggars in 684 

Hydraulic Machine, newly invented 355 

Hydrophobia, experiments for the cure 
of, 355. remedy for 634 

Jagideans, account of 419 

Inchbald, Mrs. E. memoir of 184, epi- 
pitaph on 648 

«« Index Monasticus,” Taylor’s remarks 
on 209 

Inopus, sculpture of, at Paris 24 

Insurance Companies, duty paid by 83, 
370. 

Insurance Office, for settling annuities 
of £.100 inquired after 386. answered 
422 

Inundations, account of 638 

Ireland, King’s visit to 171, 274. dis- 
turbances in 463, 556, 637 

Irish Pillar Towers, origin of 522 

Italy, intelligence from 70, 170, 268, 366 

Jago, Rev. R. inscription by 296 

James I. anecdote of 603 

Japanese, religious customs of 125 

Jardins, Les, of De Lisle, noticed 131 

Jersey, 
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Jersey, Frances, Countess, her death 180 

Jervaux Abbey, Yorkshire, described 605 

Jesters, Royal, notices of 22 

Jesuits, restored in Naples 170 

John Bull Newspaper, judgment against 
559 

Julia, statue of, at Paris 116 

Julia Mammea, bust of, at Paris 117 

Julian Bower, co. Lincoln, described 243 

Jurors, regulation for empannelling 81 

Kaleidescope, musical 452 

Keate, Thomas, death of 93 

Kensington Palace, paintings in de- 
scribed 544 

Kentish Town, account of 536 

Key, John, death of 282 

Kildermas, festival of, noticed 198 

Killigrew, anecdotes of 415 

Kilnsea Cross, account of 17 

King. See George IV. and Coronation. 

Kingsgate, co. Kent, antiquities of 319 

Kit Cat Club, origin of 434 

Knighthood, foreign orders of 589 

Knox, Dr. V. memoir of 279 

Kyme Tower, co. Lincoln, account of 233 

Lambourne, co. Essex, account of 297 

Langevin, Abbé, visit to 49 

Lanvallei, Wm. de, family noticed 294 

Lascelles, R. heraldic origin of Gothic 
Architect ure defended 101 ,225,323,482 

Latin Church, account of 317 

Latin Manuscripis discovered 157 

Lausanne, description’ of 391, 392 

Lawrence, Sir 7. speech on opening the 
Royal Academy 559 

Leaves, machine for collecting 628 

Leeds Castle, Kent,informationwanted386 

L’ Enfant’s History of the Council of Ba- 
sil noticed 352, 517 

Lewes, Sir Wathin, death of 93 

Libya, account of 352 

Limerick, special commissions at 557 

Lincolnshire, flooded state of 558 

Lintott, Bernard, anecdote of 534 

Literary Retrospections, 222, 300, 397 

Literary Traveller, Extracts from the 
Journal of 21, 120, 391, 518 

Literature, Royal Society of 62 

Liverpool, commercial importance 492 

London, great fire in described 496. Lord 
Mayor’s day 466 

Londonis, Major de, arms of 294 

Lotteries, system of exposed 299 

Louis XIV. jeu d’ esprit on 153 

Louvre, at Paris, described 501 

Love, Parliament of, account of 510,579 

Lucerne, visit to 518 

Lucilla, bust of at Paris 117 

Lucy Famiiy, particulars of requested 2. 
notices of 131 

Ludlow, Edmund, inscription respecting 
232 

Lund, Miss, early talent of 254 

LIydiate Abbey, description of 597 

Lyre, improvement in 80 

Machines, for compressing atmospheres 
628. forremoving dead leaves, &c.628 
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Mackensie, Col. death of 378 
— Charta, Barons who signed 393, 
Or 
Magnetic Pole, on the discovery of 36 
Malet, Wm. family and arms 294, 602 
Matham, Rev. J. death of 568 
Malmesbury, Ear| of, will of 190 
Malta, visit to 515 
Manby, Capt. method of rescuing per- 
sons from stranded vessels 161, 257, 
356, 424 
Manlius Torquatus, anecdote of 104 
Mansell, Dr. F. notice of 98 
Mansfield, Sir J. death of 572 
Marcus Scaurus, anecdote of 493 
Mareschatl, Earl, family and arms of 
293 
Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479 
575 
Marmyon Family, notices of 395 
Marriage Laws, doubts respecting 513 
Marriage Licences, on granting of 317. 
conviction for perjury in obtaining 551 
Marriott, Lieut. death of 186 
Marshall, John, arms of 602 
Mary, Queen of Scots, trial and execu- 
tion of at Fotheringhay 621 
Matiida, bust of at Paris 117 
May-games, notice of 323 
Maynard, Serjeant, anecdote of 12T 
Medal struck in Germany 482 
Medals, obverse and reverse of 194 
Medical Society established 543 
“* Meditations, Miscellaneous,” &c. author 
of? 386 
Meizi. Count, library of, sold 63 
Mendicants, nuisance of 604 
Meteorological Table 94, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575 
Mews, Royal, antient ruins at 593 
Mexico, revolution in 636 
Micklegate, York, Roman antiquities 527 
Microscope Catadroptrique, inveution of 
544 
Mites, Sir Jon. death of 94 
Milles, T. biographical notice of 493 
Miiman, Sir Francis, death of 88 
Misrule, Lord of, festival of 321 
Mists, on the formation of 256 
Mitcham, new Church at, censured 17 
Mithras, bas-relief of. at Paris 117 
Mohamet Ali, memoir of 635 
Montfitchett, Richard de, family and arms 
of 294, 603 
Montreuil, visit to 410 
Monuments, on the neglect of 494 
Morat, visit to 518 
More, Sir T. notice of 125 
Morgan, Dr. T. memoir of 180 
Mortality, Bill of, 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575, 648 
Motion, Perpetual, mechanism for 627 
Moubray, Koger de, family and arms 
of 294, 603 
———_. William de, family of 294 
Muckle John, anecdotes of 414 
Mulberry Garden, notice of 27 
Mulberry 




















Mulberry Trees, sale of 368 

Munich, visit to 147 

Murder, at Highgate 276. 
272 

Murray, Charles, actor, death of 473 

Myddelton, Sir Hugh, notice of 208 

Navy, numeral signals invented for 560 

Nazareth, travels to 438 

Nelthorp, Capt. death of 571 

New South Wales, intelligence from 556 

Newbery, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of 377 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, meeting of the 
Literary Society at 627 

Newfoundland, antient pillar found 263 

Nicholson, Gen. R. death of 88 

North West Expedition, progress of 158 

North West Land Expedition 455 

North West Magnetic Pole, on the dis- 
covery of 36 

Nuge Curiose 27, 124, 210 

Nuge Venales, particulars of 490 

Oath, ceremony at the Coronation 10 

Obelisk from Egypt 354 

Offering, ceremony at the Coronation 9 

Offertory School, Westminster 27 

Oldenberg, Duchess, account ef 146 

Optics, apparatus for 544 

Orkney, trigonometrical survey of 557 

Ormonde, Marquis, will of 190 

Osage Indians, account of 462 

Owen, Mr. of Lanark, Plan of, adopted 
79. remarks on 464 

Oxford University, Mr. Heber’s election 
at 103, 273 


at Hunts 


Packington Family, inquiry about 124. 


account of 200, 312, 313, 314 
Pestum, journey to the ruins of 122 
Pavia, description of 441 
Par of Exchange, explained 216 
Paris, description of 413, 585. 

sculptures at 24, 117, 218 
Partiament, proceedings 68. proroga- 

tion 69 
Parry, Capt. Vase presented to 628 
Penhurst Place, Kent, described 508 
Peninsula, monuments for victories in 

451 
Pentateuch, antient manuscripts of 254 
Percy, Richard de, family and arms of 

294, 602 
Perigord, Cardinal, memoir of 469 
Perpetual Motion, mechanism for 627 
Perry, James, memvir of 565 
Persia, Gulf of, survey intended 560 
Peterborough, Bp. Glover's remarks 395 
Phileni, anecdote of 309 
Planets, cause of the revolution of 547 
Plautilia, statue of, at Paris 116 
Plates, antient, described 23 
Players. Strolling, on the Act respect- 

ing 230. unmerited stigma on 231 


antient 


Plough, newly invented 355 

Pope, Alexander, anecdotes of 210 
Pope of Fools, account of 100 

Poor, on the management of 594 
Porson, Professor, anecdotes of 212 
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Portugal, intelligence from 170, 968 
460, 555 

Preaching in the street, sentence for 172 

Printing Press, Columbian 355 

Prisons, on the discipline of 617 

Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, new edi- 
tion of announced 390 

Prussia, intelligence from 170 

Psalmody, commencement of 27 

Pudicitia, statue of, at Paris 117 

en Caroline. See Caroline, Queen. 

Rafael’s Cartoons, sale of Thornhill’s 
copies 27, 290 

Ramsay, A. anecdote of 351 

Recognition, ceremony of, at the Coro- 
nation 9 

Reculver, co. Kent, antiquities of 319 

Regalia, ceremony of investing with 11 

Rennie, John, memoir of 373 

Revenue, statement of 83 

Revesby Abbey, Lincoln, described 509 

Revett, N. biographical notices of 423 

Rhine, inundations of 269 

Rigby, Dr. E. memoir of 471 

Rigi, Mount, visit to 520 

Ring, origin of marrying by 210 

Ring, John, merits of his Virgil 336, 591. 
death and memoir of 645 

Roads, practice of stopping up 606 

Roman, bust of, at Paris 25. statue of, 
at Paris 118 

Romans, Hall of, in French Museum 24 

Rome, statue of, at Paris 25. colossal 
bust of 26 

Roos, Robert de, family of, noticed 294 

Ross, General, monument described 465 

Ross, J. engraver, death of 379 

Rothwell, A\derman R. death of 94 

Royal Academy, prize subject of 559 

Royal Exchange, cupola of 112 

Royal Society, meetings -of 543, 697 

Royal Society of Literature, objects of 62 

Russia, intelligence from 269, 461 

Rutland, Earl of, age when slain 491 

Sabians, account of 419 

Sadler, Wm. memoir of 567 

Saher’, co. Winton’, arms of 293 

St. Blaze’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
described 497 

St. David's, progress of religion in 405 

St. Donat's Castle, possessors stated 2 

St. Faith, ancient painting of 497 

St. Gervais, in Savoy, described 334 

St. Mary Overy, Southwark, tower of 112 

St.Paul’ s Cathedral,repairsin304,420,482 

Salmon, Robert, memoir of 381, 648 

Saltpetriere, in Paris, described 329 

Salzburg, visit to 235 

Sansovino, Francis, anecdote of 213 

Sarcophagus, from Egypt, described 353 

Sarum, Chatterton’s description of 498 

Savings’ Banks in Paris, described 267 

Say, Geoffrey de, family and arms of 
294, 603 

Schweigheuser, anecdotes of 144 

Scogan, Henry, ballad of, noticed 194 

Scotland, 
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Scotiand, Episcopal Church of 228 

Scrivelsby, co. Lincoln, account of 395 

Sculpture, antient, specimen of at Wirks- 
worth Church described 401. remarks 
on 494, 500 

Sculptures, ancient, inthe Royal Museum 
at Paris 24, 117, 218 

Seaver, Capt. B. F. notices of 24 

Sects of the sixteenth century 419 

See, of a Bishop, derivation of 125 

Selby Family, ped. of 316. notice of 508 

Septimius Severus, bust of, at Paris 25, 26 

Serres, Mrs, her royal pretensions 370 

Shakspeare, biographical notices of 39, 
294. epitaph on the monument of 403 

Sharp, Abp. anecdote of 124 

Shea, family of, murdered 557 

Shipwreck, caused by a whale 556 

Shipwrecked Persons, Capt. Manby’s me- 
thod of rescuing from stranded vessels 
161, 257, 356, 424. Dr. Carey’s plan 
360. Mr. Tregrouse’s plan 361. Mr. 
Murray’s method of saving, by firing 
an arrow and line 544 

Shipwrecks by storms, account of 465,639 

Siganfu, monument at described 261 

Skinners’ Company, trial respecting the 
Free Grammar School at Tonbridge558 

Smugglers, affrays with 272, 637 

Smyth, Dr. J. C. death of 88 

Snake, nest of, found 273 

Somers, Wm. anecdotes of 126 

Somershy, co. Lincoln, described 244 

Sophocles, anecdotes of, 603 

Spain, intelligence from, 70, 268, 365, 
460, 555, 634 

Spring Garden, notice of 27 

Stars, on the diappearance of 551 

Statues, ancient, found at Warsaw, 627 

Steam Carriage, invented 452 

Stephens, R. division of theTestament 111 

Steven, Matthew, death of 571 

Stocks, prices 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 576 

Storms, account of, 465, 639 

Stowell, Lord, addresses to by the Proc- 
tors, &c. of Doctors Commons, 81, 173 

Strasbourg, visit to 144 

Strutt, G. H. death of 376 

J.D. death of 375 

Stuttgard, visit to 144 

Suffield, Lord, death of 180 

Suicide, punishment for proposed 482 

Sullivan, Jerry, death of 473 

Sun, on the motion of 547 

Supertunica, ceremony of investing 11 

Stradling, Sir Thomas, Will of 2 

Surrey Institution, Lectures at 351 

Surrogates, duty in granting licenses 317 

Synnot, Sir Walter, death of 379 

Tattershall, co. Lincoln, account of 307 

Taverner, R. anecdotes of 128 

Taylor's remarks on his Index Monas- 
ticus 209 

Temple, George, death of 283 

Testament, New, divided into verses 111 

Thames and Medway Canal, progress 464 
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Theatrical Register, 83,174, 276, 466, 560 

Thetis, sculpture of, at Paris, 117 

Thompson's Boston, notice of 290 

Thomson, J. anecdote of 351. on the 
genius of 223, 300, 397 

Thornhill, copies of Rafael’s Cartoons, 
where ? 27. answered 290 

Tiberius, bust of, at Paris 26 

Tithes, reduction of 464, 558 

Titus Manlius, anedote of 493 

Tombstone, ancient, discovered at Brus- 
sels 354 

Tonbridge, Kent, trial respecting the 
Free Grammar School at 558 

Tonson, Jacob, memoir of 532 

Tower of London, antiquity of 525. de- 
cription of 618 

Towers, general remarks on 425 

Tremella, phosphorescent qualities 157 

Timbuctoo, on trading to 367 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, nuticed 124 

Tripoli, voyage of discovery to 515. 
description of 516 

Tristan da Cunha, discovery of 24. 
marks on 158 

Tuileries, visit to 585 

Turkey, intelligence from, 70, 170, 269, 
461, 555, 634 

Tyrawley, Lord, death of 88 

Udal, Nicholas, anecdotes of 128 

Unicorn, when first adopted in the Royal 
Arms 2. one kiiled in Africa 254 

Unreason, Abbot of, festival of 320 

Valerius Maximus, ancient anecdotes 
from, 104, 309, 493 

Vendome, at Paris, described 501 

Ventris, Sir C. anecdotes of 136 

Vere, Robert de, family and arms 293,602 

Vernon Family, epitaphs on 395 

Vertical Reflector, description of 355 

Vesci, Eustace de, family of, noticed 294 

Vessels, stranded, Capt. Manby’s method 
of rescuing persons, 161, 257, 356, 424 

Vienna, visit to, 236 

Vince, Professor S. memoir of 643 

Violin and Violoncello, method of play- 
ing on 80 

Virgil, translation of 336, 591, 645 

Volta River, account of wanted 40 

Waits, account of 127 

Wakes, notice of 323 

Wales, progress of religion in 406 

Waller, S. convicted ot street- preaching 
172 

Walters, John, death and character 374 

Wardell, Robert, death and character 472 

Warree, in Africa, account of 197 

Warren, Dr. J. biographical notices 423 

Waterloo packet, dangerous situation 274 

Watson, Mr. James, memoir of 186. ge 
nius of 221 

Weather, dreadful state of 465, 639 

Weir, James, gigantic child, dies 284 

Weish, religious instruction to, recom- 
mended 40. cultivation of their lan- 
guage defended 133 

Welsh 


Te- 
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Welsh Antiquities, investigations con- 
nected with 504, 521 

Wesley, John, anecdotes of 210 

West, Benjamin, abilities of 212 

West, Edward, death and character 570 
lines to his memory 554 

Westminster Abbey, description of, at the 
Corvnation 105. right of property in the 
Coronat. fittings 465. ancient monu- 
ments opened at 487. ancient painting 
of St. Faith in 497. repairs in 604. 

Westminster Hall, description of, at the 
Coronation 105. right of property in 
the Coronation Fittings 465 

Westminster School, election for 62. thea- 
trical performances at 626 

Whale Fishery, Congreve rockets ap- 
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plied to 367. 520 
Whateley, Thomas, death of 645 
Wheler, Rev. Sir C. death of 93 
Whittlesford, Cambridge, notice of 290 
Wigley, E. M. death of, 282 
Witkinson, Thomas, death of, 378 
Wills, importance of accuracy in 589 
Wilson, Mr. death of 474 
Wilson, James, death of 572 
Wirksworth Church, co. Derby, ancient 
sculpture at 401. noticed 494, 500 
Wood, Henry, death of 474 
Wirtemburg, queen of, account of 146 
Wynn, Sit W. W. \etter to 132 
Young, on the poetry of, 223, 300, 397 
Zell, visit to 519 
Zetland, trigonometrical survey of 557 
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ACCUM, on making native Wine 449 

Adair’s Letters to Bp. of Winchester 331 

African Institution, Fifteenth Report 446 

Agatha, a Tragedy 59 

Esop in Rhyme 449 

Bannockburn, a novel 431 

Bass, J. H. Greek and Englisb Lexicon 
to the New Testament 624 

Bayley, J. History of the Tower of Lon- 
don 425, 525, 618 

Bible Society, History of 56 

Bicknell, J. L. Modern Church 335 

Bingley’ s Biographical Conversations 623 

Blane, Sir G.on Vaccination 141 

Bonney’s Hist. of Fotheringhay 527, 627 

Boston, Historical Account of 137, 233 

Botany,Catechism of 449.Grammar of 133 

Boys, Rev. T. Sermons by 245 

———— Text Book for 1822, 450, 
623 

Brewster, J. Churches in England 623 

Britannia’s Cypress, a poem 155 

Brydges, Sir E. Sir R. Willoughby 252 

——— Letters from the Continent 334 

———— Riches of Nations 443 

Tragic Tales 529 

Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine 250, 








437 
Budd, Rev. H. Letter to 154 
Burmhan Empire, Residence in 444 
Burnaby, E. A. Agatha, a tragedy 59 
Butler's Hudibras 446 
Byron, Lord, Tragedies of 537, 613 
Cain, a mystery 537, 614 
Canada, Directions for Settlers in 448 
Carey, Dr. Clue to Young Latinists 448 
——— The Greek Terminations, 62, 448 
Carter, H. W. Hospitals of France, &c. 329 
Cathedral Churches, History of 138 
Caxton, FV. Dialogue in the Shades 140 
Charlotte, Queen, German Works re- 
Specting 139 
Christ's Hospital, History of 536 
Christianity, Catechism of 239 


Churches in England, History of 623 

Clare, J. Village Minstrel, &c. 344 

Clark, Rev. 7’. Voyages and Travels 624 

Clarke's Mother’s Medical Assistant 259 

Coningsby and Lord Brokenhurst 529 

Continent, Letters from 334 

Conversations, Biographical 623 

Coronation, Champion’s Defence of 446 

Coronation Oath, Considerations on 336 

Correlative Claims and Duties 45 

Cottager’s Monthiy Visitor 623 

Qox, H.Burmban Empire 444 

Crescent, Fall of the 624 

Cross, J. en Variolous Epidemic, &c. 141 

Crucifixion, Lectures on 623 

Deafness, to persons afflicted with 623 

Desmond, G. History of 447 

Dibdin, Rev. 7. F. Bibliographical Tour 
in France and Germany 49, 143, 235 

Dictionarium Ionicum 60 

Dod, Dr. A. Physician’s Guide 447 

Echoism,a poem 623 

Eldon, La. Letter to, on Forgery, &c. 622 

Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses of 42 

England, Historical Catechism of 154 

English Grammar, Conversation on 623 

Fees, increase of, in Courts of Law 447 

Foscari, Two, a tragedy 537, 613 

Fothering hay, Historic Notices of 527,620 

France and Germany, Tour in 49, 143,235 

Garden of Florence, and other Poems 332 

Gardens, Essay on Soils for 624 

Genesis and Daniel, Books of defended335 

George IIT. Memoirs of 246 

Geography, Catechism of 449 

——— System of 623 

German Works respecting the Queen 139 

Gillespie, Rev. W Sermon by 335 

Glover, Rev. G. on the Bp. of Peterbo- 
rough’s View of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome 240 

Godwin, W. Auswer to Mr. Malthus 56 

Grant, Rev. J. Lent Lectures 623 

Greece, Historical Catechism of 154 

Greck 
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Greeh Terminations, alphabetically ar- 
ranged 448 

Greek and Latin Lexicon improved 624 

Guicheney’s Italian Grammar 449 

Italy, by Lady Morgan 347, 440 

Hamilton, J. Garden of Florence 338 

Hare, Mrs. on the Lord’s Prayer 623 

Hare, T. on the Stomach, &c. 249 

Hartnall, J. Britannia’s Cypress 155 

Haslett, W. Table Talk 448 

Haynes, J. Conscience, a tragedy 143 

—- on Soils for Gardens, &c. 624 

Hoare, Sir R. C. Antient Wiltshire 41 

Horncastle, Historical Sketches of 242 

Hospitals, Foreign, Account of 329 

Humber, R. Juvenile Miscellany 449 

Hunter’s Ruddiman’s Rudiments 440 

Irving, Dr. C. Catechisms of 154, 449 

Trish Pillar Tower, Origin of 521 

Inglis, Dr. J. Sermon by 45 

Ingram, A. Elements of Euclid 623 

Jackson, S. R. Fall of the Crescent 624 

Jerusalem Delivered, Book IV. 241 

Johnson, R. Reading Lessons 624 

Juvenile Miscellany 449 

Kentish Town, Account of 350, 536 

Kit Cat Club, Memoirs of 350, 434, 532 

Knowles, J. on Ship- building 238 

Laing’s Greek and Latin Lexicon 624 

Latinists, Clue to 448 

Linneus, Correspondence of 53 

Lord's Prayer, Exposition of 623 

Mankind, Inquiry into the Increase 57 

Marcel on teaching Living Languages 
449 

Mawe's Catalogue of Minerals 624 

Melros, H. Dialogue by 432 

Mental Calculator 623 

Milano, Storia de 624 

Minerals, Descriptive Catalogue of 624 

Modern Church, a satirical poem 335 

Moffatt, J. M. Christina’s Revenge 142 

Monopoly and Taxation vindicated 430 

Montmorency Morres, Col. de, on the 
Origin of the Irish Pillar Tower 521 

Morgan, Lady, Italy 347, 440 

Mother's Medical Assistant 252 

Mudie's Propositions,report respecting 432 

Muse in Idieness 445 

Mushet’s Tables on the National Debt 623 

Miers, 7. System of Geography 623 

Nations, Population and Riches of 443 

National Debt, Tables on 623 

National Prosperity, on restoring 336 

Navy, on the means of preserving 238 

Neele, H. Odes, and other Poems 341 

O’ Donoghue, Sermon by 245 

Ordre, Baron, Exilés de Parga 150 

Ostentation and Liberality, a tale 624 

Overton, J. Books of Genesis and Daniel 
defended against Volney, Francis, &c. 
335 

Owen, Rev. J. on the Bible Society 56 

R. on Public Distress 433 

Palestine, Travels in 437 

Parga, \es Exilés de 150 
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Parry, J. Welsh Melodies 535 
Paynter, D. W. Muse in Idleness 445 
People, Reply to Letter to the King 447 
Peterborough, Bp. on his Comparative 
View 240 ‘ 
Phrenological Society, Proceedings of 446 
Physician's Guide 447 
Pirate, a novel 541, 607 
Polar Scenes 448 
Porto, M. 4. Dictionarium lonicum 60 
Prison Discipline, Report on 615 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 42 
Providence, Hand of, manifested 694 
Prudence and Principle, a tale 624 
Public Distress, on relieving 432 
Queen Elizabeth's Progresses 42 
Radical Publications 250 
Rambles of my Uncie Toby 449 
Reader, New 623 
Reading Lessons, Selection of 624 
Retrospection, a tale 447 
Retrospective Review, Vol, U1. 247 
Riches, Definition of 443 
Ring, J. translation of Virgil 336,591,645 
Romans, Domestic Manners of 440 
Rome, a poem 449 
——- Historical Catechism of 154 
Roses, the Union of the 343 
Rosmini, C. Storia di Milano 624 
Rowlatt’s Letter to Mr. Budd 154 
Sacred History, Catechism of 154 
St. David's, Bp.\John vy. 7, vindicated 148 
St. George and St. Dennys 432 
Sampson, Dr. T. Sermon by 240 
Sardanapalus, a tragedy 537 
Scientific Monitor 449 
Scotland, Geographical Catechism of 449 
Scotsmen, Eminent, Lives of 155, 449 
Scripture Melodies 448 
Seaman, M. Scientific Monitor, 449 
Secretary's Assistant 448 
Sermons, by Inglis 45. Sampson 240. 
Boys 245. O'Donoghue id. Gillespie 
335. Todd 624 
Shades, Dialogue in 140 
Slap at Slop, &c. 250 
Slave Trade, Abstract respecting 446 
Smith, Sir J. E. Correspondence of Lin- 
neus and otber Naturalists 53 
J. E. Grammar of Botany 153 
Stomach, on the Structure of 249 
Storer’s Hist. of Cathedral Churches 138 
Table Talk 448 
Taylor, J. Esup in Rhyme 449 
Mrs. Retrospection 447 
Testament,Greek and EnglishLexicon 624 
Text Book for 1822, 623 
Thompson, P. Hist. of Boston 137, 233 
Time's Telescope for 1822, 536 
Todd's Sermon at Richmond 624 
Torrens, on Production of Wealth 428 
Tower of London, Hist. of 425, 525, 618 
Trinity, Defence of 148 
Union of the Roses, a poem 343 
Universal History, Catechism of, 154 
Vaccination, preset State of 141 
Varioleus 
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Variolous Epidemic, History of 141 
Virgil, Ring’s Translation of 336 
Voyages and Travels 624 

Wealth, on the Production of 428 
Weir, G. Sketches of Horncastle 242 
Weish. Melodies, a selection of 535 
Wiffen, J. H. Jerusalem Delivered 241 
Wilks, Rev. S. C. Correlative Claims 45 
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Williams, Mrs. on English Grammar 623 
Wilson, J. I.Hist.of Christ’s Hospital 536 
Wiltshire, Ancient History of 41 
Winchester, Bp. Adair’s Letters to 331 
Wine, Art of making 449 . 

Wright, W. on Deafness 623 

Wynken, W- Dialogue in the Shades 140 
Yates, Dr. Catechism of Christianity 239 
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Aikin, Lucy, Court of James I. 350 

Albork’s Finances of Foreign States 543 

All our Glories, a poem 61 

Aneedote Library 543 

Bailey, W. Carnival of Death 456 

Baldwin, E. History of Greece 350 

Ball, E. Lord Ronald — Dione, a poem 
—Expedition, a satire—Sybil’s Warn- 
ing 253 

Barber, J. on Surgery and Midwifery 542 

Barker, Dr. on the Fever in Lreland 61 

Beigium, Tour through 543 

Berkeley Anecdotes 350 

Boileau, French Homonymes 253 

Booth, D, Letter to Mr. Malthus 253 

Bosworth, J. Anglo-Saxon Grammar 350 

Bouterwek, F. Literature of Spain and 
Portugal 62 

Brewer, J. N. Beauties of Ireland 350 

British Poets, Portraits of, Part IX. 62 

Britton's Canterbury Cathedral 543 

Buckler, J. C. Cathedrals 450 

Burchell, W. J. Travels in Africa 350 

Butler's Atlas of Geography 350 

Campbell, Rev. J. Travels in Africa 62 

Campbell's Poems of Ossian 543 

Carey, M. Vindiciw Hibernice 450 

Chateaubriand’s Works of De Fontanes 
450 

Cheyne, Dr. on the Fever in Ireland 61 

Cicero de Officiis 350 

Coxe, Rev. Archdeacon, Private Corre- 
spondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury 350 

Conveyancer’s Guide, a burlesque Poem 
351 

Cooke's Views of the Colosseum 450 

Cotes, Rev. H. Sermons by 450 

Crabb’s Technological Dictionary 543 

Crabbe’s Poems, 12 Illustrations for 253 

Cracknell, Rev. Dr. Dying Confessions 
of Judas Iscariot 253 

Darling, Dr. on Diseases of the Liver 253 

Deans of Westminster, portraits of 450 

Dickinson, Dr. Syndesmological Chart 61 

Dorking, Picturesque Promenade 543 

Edinburgh General Atlas 542 

Egypte, Description de la 542 

Encyclopedia Londinensis,vol. XVII1.450 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana 450 

Evans's Recreation forYoung and Old 351 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XC1. Part II. 
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Finch’s Elements of Self-knowledge 543 

French's Telemachus, in Latin 350 

Gardiner, W. original Tales 450 

Gill’s Technical Repository 350 

Gossip, The 450 

Griffith, E. on vertebrated Animals 61 

Gustavson, Col. on theAuroraBorealis 450 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, History of 350 

Guy, J. Ovid's Epistles translated 543 

Haigh’s Latin Inflexions 62 

Hall, Rev. R. Freedom of the Press 350 

Hamilton, on Fishes in the Ganges 451 

Harvey, J. Key to Murray’s Parsing Ex- 
ercises 450 

Herald of Spring, a Poem 62 

Highmore’s Acc. of Public Charities 450 

Hiil, Miss, Constance, a Tale 543 

Hill, J. Analysis of Penmanship 450 

Hogarth, genuine Works of, No. XVII. 
61. No. XXII. 542 

Hogg’s H. Three Perils of Man 543 

Horne’s Introduct. to the Scriptures 253 

Hutton, W. Voyage to Africa 253 

Trad and Adah, a Tale 351 

Irving, Dr. C. Catechisms 350 

Jackson, J. Collection of curious Puz- 
zies 450 

James's Naval History 450 

Jones, J. on improving the present Cri- 
sis 450 

Kenilworth Illustrated 542 

Kotzebue’s Voyage of Discovery 253 

La Beaume on Indigestion, &c, 350 

Lartique’s Map of France, in relief 254 

Leach’s Synopsis of British Mollusca 450 

Lee, Professor, Controversy of Mr. Mar- 
tin with the learned of Persia 543 

Leigh's Picture of London 542 

Lindsay, Dr. J. Sermons 350 

Lloyd, C. on the Character of Pope 62 

Lowe, J. Prospects of England 350 

Lollardy, a Tale 451 

Mason, S. Survey of Ireland 542 

Mendham, Rev. J. Clavis Apostolica 253 

Milis’sElements of PoliticalEconomy 450 

Mineralogy, Conversations on 543 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, \\ustrations for 253 

Mordaunt, J. Letters on the War in 
Italy 62 

Mother's Portrait 543 

Murray, Dr. A, on European Lan- 
guages 350 
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Nance, Dr. J. Sermon by 350 

Nash, F. Views of Paris, No. VIL. 542. 
View of the Choir of Westminster Ab- 
bey 2. 

Nature, Stories after 451 

Nayler, Sir G. Acc. of the Coronation 62 

Nazarenes, Plea for 350 

Newell, Rev. R. H. Scenery of Wales 61 

Parkes’s Answer to Mr. Phillips 351 

Pearson’s Life of Wm. Hey 543 

Piggot’s young Suicide preserved 450 

Phillips, Charles, Portrait of 542 

Phillips, on cultivated Vegetables 253 

Physiognomical Portraits, Part II. 253 

Piano Forte Companion 450 

Place, F. Principles of Population 543 

Preacher, The 450 

Price, Dr. R. Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try 542 

Pugin’s Gothic Architecture 542 

Pyroligneous Acid, Treatise on 61 

Rattenbury, J. F. Poems by 351 

Reader’s Remembrancer 450 

Reid, T. Voyage to New S. Wales 451 

Relfe, J. Saltus ad Parnassum 253 

— Works of eminent Composers 
for the Piano Forte illustrated 351 

Robinson, W. History of Enfield 61 

Rome, Architectural Antiquities of 543 

Royal Blue Book for 1822, 543 

Royal Exile 542 

Ryan, R. Ballads on the ancient Irish 253 

Savage, on Decorative Printing 350 

Scott, Rev. Russell, on the Language of 
Scripture, concerning the Devil 542 





Siborn, W.Topograph. Plan-drawing 543 

Simonde’s History of the French 254 

Slander and Scandal, Essay on 62 

Smith, Rev. J. Eton Latin Grammar 61] 

Stevenson's Treatise on Gutta Serena 62 

Tarver’s Dictionary of French Verbs 450 

Thomson, A. 7: Lectures on Botany 451 

Thornton, J. Anecdotes 350 

Time's Telescope for 1822, 350 

Titsingh, History of Japan 542 

Townley ,Rev.J. onBiblical Literature 253 

Townsend, J. Bachelor of Salamanca 451 

Tyson's Summation of Series by Incre- 
ment 350 

Universal Catechist 543 

Universal Traveller 543 

Wardlaw, Dr. on the Ecclesiastes 253 

Warner's Second Series of Church of 
England Theology 62 

Third Series of Church of 
England Theology 253 

Warwick, A. Spare Minutes 61 

Wetzlar, Letters from 62 

Widow's Tale, and other Poems 451 

Willian, R. Miscellaneous Works of 351 

Willement, T. Armorial Insignia of the 
Kings and Queens of England 450 

Williams’ sLaws relating to theClergy 350 

Wilson, H. Wonderful Characters 450 

Wiltshire, History of 450 

Withering, W. Miscellaneous Tracts 543 

Wits Red Book for 1822, 350 

Wright, F. Views of America 543 

Wood, Rev. B. Version of the Psalms 450 

Yorkshire, Topographical Dict. of 543 
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Antiquaries, stanzas in praise of 633 
Amicum, Exspes ad 264 

Avenel, Dale of 265 

Ball, The, lines on 168, 631 

Bridal Morn, stanzas on 533 

British Patriot, stanzas on 554 
Buchanan, G. Calend# Maize 626 

— Latin translation of Psalm 





exxxvii. ib 

Calende Maia 626 

Caractacus, speech of, at Rome 513 

Carey, Dr. Duo Alexandri, Macedo et 
Russus 457 

Carey, Mrs. address to Simplicity 264. 
familiar epistle on Criticism 362, ad- 
dress to Modesty 457. stanzas on the 
Bridal Morn 533 

Carlisle, Earl, stanzas to Lady Holland 
457 

Chamberlin, M. address to the Deity 64 

Chirk Castle, minstrelsy of 535 

Clare, address to my mother 364. to an 
infant daughter 364. address to my 
father 459 


Comber, T. lines on Wellington 266 

Conscience, lines on 143 

Content, stanzas on 552 

Coronation, laudatory effusions on 110, 
263, 361 

Cowper's Votum, lines from, translated 
633 

Criticism, familiar epistle on 363 

Cumner Halil, verses on 458 

Death, lines on 143 

Deity, address to 64 

Durad, epilogue to 64 

Dyer, G. \ines to Mr. Meyer 65 

Echoism, extracts from 135 

Exspes ad Amicum 264 

Father, address to my 459 

Fear, ode to 554 

George IV. welcome to Ireland 169 

Gray, early verses of 315 

Hannah, lines to 221 

Hemans, Mrs. Melody of Mona 535 

Heraud, J. A. sonnet on night 266. son- 
net to Mr. Southey ibid. 

Holland, Lady, stanzas to 457 

Inconsistency, 
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Inconsistency, lines on 552 

Infant Daughter, address to 364 

Ireland, King’s welcome to 169 

Lady, stanzas to 266 

Luna, lines to 167 

Lubin, narrative of 346 

Marriage, lines on 552 

Meyer, lines to 65 

Minstrelsy of Chirk Castle 535 

Modesty, address to 457 

Mona, melody of 535 

Morfydd's Ribbon, 535 

Morgan’s Italy, impromptu on 533 

Mother, address to my 364 

New River, apostrophe to 65 

Newdigate Prize Poem, Latin transla- 
tion of 632 

Night, calm of, sonnet on 266 

Patriot, British, stanzas on 554 

Perceval, Spencer, lines by 111 

Pirate, serenade from 554 

Pestum, Latin verses on 632 
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Latin translation of 626 
Retirement, lines on 552 
Sardanapalus, scene in 539 
Sarum, lines on 499 
Serenade, from the Pirate 554 
Simplicity, address to 264 
Sleep, invocation to 633 
Snuff-box, stanzas on 457 


Son, address to on 


going to India 169. 


lines on visiting his Cenotaph, ib 
Southey, Robert, sonnet to 266 
Stonehenge, lines on 499 
Sympathy, stanzas on 364 
Vwian, T. lines in memory of 363 
Watson, James, effusions of 221 
Watts, A. Minstrelsy of Chirk Castle 535 
Wellington, lines on 266 
Welsh, James, epitaph on 599 
West, E. to the memory of 554 
Wrffen, J. H. Morfydd’s Ribbon 535 


ish, The 633 
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Abergavenny, E.16 Amey 93 
Abingdon, Earl 14, Amici 544 
203 Anderson, Col. F. E. 
Abbott 82, 273 286. R. 378 
Acton 641 Andrewes 371 
A’Court, Lady 188 Andrews 188 
Adam 468 Angles 634 
Adams,C.478.C.M. Anglesea, Marq. 5 
372. E.285. T. 6, 14, 105, 106, 
646 108, 171 
Addenbrooke 286 Angouleme, Duke 
Addison 285 461, 469 
Adye 188 Annesley, H. 573. 
Agar 380 Capt. M. 174 
Aikin, Dr. 181. A. Anson 600. I. 175 
382 Anstey 644 
Ailesbury,Marq.208 Antaldi, Marquis 
Ainslie 177 179 
Alcock 188 Arbouin 573 
Aldeham 370 Arcos 71 
Alderson 561 Aretinus 27 
Alderton 372 Argyll, Duke 15 
Aldred 174 Armstrong, A. 418. 
Alexander, 467. H. R. 467 
175 Arnold, C. M. 468. 
Alger 187 J. H. 175. T. 477 
All 571 Arrowsmith 559 ter 


Allan, Sir A. 146. 8S. Artis 187 


417 Arundell, Earl 16 
Alldridge 286 Ascanius 54 
Allison 381 Ashbridge 640 
Alsop 424. Mrs. 92. Askew 371 

P. 380 Aspinall 645 
Alston 316 Assey 474 
Ambrose 477 Astle 188 


Astley, J.476. J. D. 
371 

Athlone, Countess 
468, 640 

Athol, Duke 16 

Atkins 466 

Atkinson, Lt. 271. 
424. A.647. J. 
85. W.574 

Attwood 381 

Augusta, Prss. 558 

Austin 179, 269 

Aylesbury, Marq. 84 

Ayloffe 489, 497 

Baber 148 

Bacon 415. A.M. 
468. C.372. D. 
600. E. 574 

Bagham, Vise. 507 

Baghott 645 

Bagot 187 

Bague 641 

Bailey 178, 179 ¢er. 
S. 382 

Baillie, Col. 85, Dr. 
177. E. 175, 641 
Evan 176. W.283 

Baines, A. 382. Mrs, 
J.371 

Baker 561. A.647. 
H. 277. J. 284, 
599. M. E. 175. 
Sir R. 75. W.435, 
534 

Baldwin 418 





Ball, D. 298. 
298 

Ballard 478 

Ballieux 641 

Ballingall 175 

Baltimore,Lord572, 
646 

Bancroft 379 

Bankes 354. E. 175 

Banks, Sir J. 17,56, 
137, 233, 243,246, 
509 

Barandon 187 

Barber, E. 379. J.H. 
371 

Barbier 52 

Bard 558 

Bardgett 467 

Barefoot 297 

Barham 155 

Barker 189, 561 

Barlow 468. L. 284 

Barnett 272 

Baron 155 

Barratt 276 

Barrett 463 

Barrington 476 

Barrow 647 

Barry 463 

Bartollozzi 284 

Barton 370 

Basdett, Maj. J. L. 
561 

Basire 41, 497.J.489 

Basset 569 


E. H. 


Bates 
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Bates 92 

Bath, Bp. 8. R. 380 

Bathurst, B. 68. C. 
277. R. 380 

Earl 277,353 

Battersby, Lt.-col. 
277 

Baxter 478 

Bayley, Justice 82, 
559. L. 187. M. 
M. 380 

Bayly 572 

Bayne 468 

Baynton 85 

Reanford 91 

Beard 424 

Beattie 222 

Beauchamp 284 

Beaumont 475 

Beauvillet 588 

Beckett 277 

Beckwith 468 

Bedford, D. 52, 648 

Duch. 561 

Bedingfield 297 

Beechey, Lieut. 352 

Belfield 468 

Bell, Serj. 161. B.P. 
572. R.93 

Belluno, Duke 555 

Belzoni 352, 353 

Bendyshe 278 

Beni Boo, Ali 462 

Benn 189 

Bennet 68, 76, 561 

Bennett, Mrs.91. H 
378 

Bentham 174 

Bentinck, Ly. F.176 

Col. 640 

Bentley 574 

Benwell 91 

Beresford, Ld.7, 274 

Berkely 372 

Berks 268 

Bernal 68 

Bernhard 147 

Berrington, Col. 468 

Berry 573 

Berryman 161 

Bertrand, Gen. 69 

Best,Justice, 82,276. 
W.S. 85 

Bevan 467 

Beverley 372 

Bicknell, H.381. M. 
187 

Biddoe 39 

Biddulph 92 

Bigland 490, 645 

Billington 467 

Binks 175 

Birch 466. Miss 85. 
G.ib. J.297. J. 
W. 641 

Birdwood 640 











Birkenhead 418 
Birkett 477 
Bishop, A. E. 175. 
F. 646. H. 84, J. 
176, 372 
Bishopp, Col. H. 380 
Bisset 478 
Bissett 647 
Blackburn 371 
Blackburne 597 
Blackford 476 
Blackman 371 
Blackshaw 278 
Blackwell, Col. 277 
Blacow 274. R.559 
bis 
Blake, E. 93. R.188 
Blanchard 475 
Bland 572 
Blane,Capt.G.R. 474 
Bligh 84 
Blomefield,SirT.174 
Bloomfield, Sir B. 
171 bis, 172, 461. 
G. B. 155 
Blount 477 
Blucke 189 
Blundell, C. 
Mrs. C. 187. 
R. 597 
Blunt 561 
Blyth 379 
Bobbett 187 
Boddington 91 
Boerhaave 54 
Bogg 234,290. E.137 
Bolivar 270 
Bolton 379 
Bond 379 
Bonney 640 
Boor 277 
Boote 382 
Borlase 569 
Boswell 63. A.371 
Boteler 155 
Bott 285 
Bouchier 641 
Boulderson 641 
Boulton 640 
Bourbel, Marquisde 
571 
Bourgeois 372 
Bousfield 91 
Bouverie 178. Sir H. 
F. 277 
Bowley 283 
Bowling 178 
Bowman 94 
Bowtree 471 
Bowyer 278 
Box 372 
Boyd, A. 468. Capt. 
E. 475 


187. 
Cc, 


Boyle 115. C, 640. 
Capt. R. 93 
Bayse 176 


Braddock, Gen. 91 
Bradford 93 
Bramwell 475 
Brand 44, 137 
Brande 374 
Bredell 286 
Bremner 188 
Brennan 636 
Brereton, Lieut.-col. 
277. E. 646 
Breton 214 
Brett 176. Capt. P. 
468 
Brewer 591. J. 380. 
S. 647, W. 424 
Brewster 372 
Bridan 588 
Bridgeman 278 
Bridges, J.35. T. 188 
Bridget 297 
Bridgman 573 
Briggs, C. 468. J. 
573. S.574 
Britaine 98 
Brittal 472 
Broglie, Prince M. 
187 
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Kemp 2. Mrs. 189 
Kempe 174 

Ken, Dr. 116 
Kendrick 176, 641 
Kenney 276 

Kent 467 

Duke 177 
—— Duchess 83 
Keppell, Adm. 565 
Ker, Baron 84 
Kerr 641 

Kerrison, Sir E, 371 
Keyse 647 
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Kielmansegge 365 

Kier, Sir W. 186 

Kilbinton 647 

Killaloe, Bp. 557 

Kinder 382 

Kinderley 574 

King 561. T. 573 

Kingsford 284 

Kingston, Earl 84 

Kinnaird 285 

Kippis, Dr. 180,181 

Koeller, Sir G. 425 

Knight, Major C. 
561. H.405. M, 
478 

Knightley 468 

Knowles, Sir C. H. 
174 

Knox,J. 187. T. ‘467 

Kortwright 84 

Kowski 635 

Kyle, Dr. 642 

Lacey 645 

L’ Aine 51 

Laing 541 

Lamb, J. 477. L. 
284. S.278 

——- Lady C. 562 

Lambe 476 

Lambert 566. E, 
189. J. 23. M. 
372. S.M. 372 

Lancaster 556 

Laneham 44, R. 
212 

Langham 187 

Langles 52 

Langston 316 

Lartique 254 

Lascelles 482 

Latey 277 

La Torre 270 

Lauder 228 

Lauderdale, Earl 7, 
175 

Law 37! 

Lawrence, A. 188, 
Sir T. 374, 559 

Layne 91 

Leahy 467 

Leake 372 

Lee, Dr. 286. Lieut.- 
gen. 573. H.L, 
573. P.477 

Leeves 482 

Lefanu 283 

Lefebre 588 

Legge 574 

Le Grice 572 

Le Grix 286 

Le Hunte 380 

Leigh 372 

Leighton, Sir W. 8% 

Leinster, Duke 180, 


275 
Lely, Sir P. 568 
Lemoine 
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Lemoine 174 Lowment 572 
Lemon 558 Lowndes 569. W.316 
Lemot 588 Lowther, G. P. 371. 
Lempriere 561 Lady E. 561 
Leopold, Prince 5, Loxham 561 

7,9, 14, 105 Luard 176. Maj. G. 
Leovold 476 467 
Lermit 175 Lucas 466. E. H. 
Letronne 454 189. M.P.83 
Letisom 561 Ludford 372 
Leveau 585 Luffkin 114 
Levien 468. R.278 Lugar 477 
Levinge 88 Lukin 574 


Lumley, Capt. 271 

Lumsden, Sir H.N. 
371, 647 

Lund 254 

Lushington, Dr. 68 
bis, 72, 176, 178, 
179 bis, 269. Mrs. 
269 

Lusi, Countess 84 

Lutener 85 

Lygon, Lieut.-col. 


Lewes, Sir W. 93 

Lewis 49, 144, 558. 
Col. 637. T. 174 

Levcester 371 

Liddell 561 

Liddle, Sir T. H. 84 

Lientenrood 380 

Lightfoot 92 

Lilburne 419 

Liley 28, 29 

Lillie 284 





Lincoln, Bp. 8 84. H. B. 277 

Lindley 382 Lynch 636 

Lindsay, Dr. 181 Lyne 85 

Linnzus 54 Lyon, Sir J. 277. 

Linsay, Lady A.482 = =©M.A.561 

Lintott 85 Lord 7 

Lipscomb 273 Mabillon 114 

Little 468 Macbean, Lieut. W. 

Littledale 63 F. 380 

Littler 92 M‘Clelland, Baron 

Livingston 571 557 

Liverpool 277 M‘Coy, Major 277 
— Earl 71, M‘Creagh 467 





M‘Crie 156, 157 


72, 73, 178 ter 
Macdonald, Major 


Lloyd 585. Dr. 642. 


A. D.175. D.175. 640. J. 38 
L. 641. M. 574. R. —————-- Lady S. 
E. 507 371 
Lochley 372 Macdonell, Col. 277 
Lock 189 M‘Dowell 171. M. 
Locke 212 573 
Lockburst 574 M‘Innes 640 
Lodge 230. H.646 Mackay, Lieut.-col. 
Logan 85 2717 
Loir 536 M‘Keand 175 
Lomax 278 Mackelan 174 
Londonderry,Marg. Mackensie, Sir G, 
3, 68 ter, 72, 75, 157. H. 176 
108,110,172,274, M*‘Kerlie 175 
277, 466 Mackie 371 
March.180 Mackinnon 571 
Long 155 Mackintosh 373 
Longe 386 Maciaine, Col, 277 


Maclean 573 


Longford, Earl 84 
Macleod 278 


Longuet 278 


Lonsdale 476 M‘Leod, Col. A. 378. 
Lothian, Marq. 84 C. 187 

Lovell 597 M‘Mahon, Sir J.274 
Louis XVIII.469 M‘Namara 371, 637 
Lousada 645 M‘Neil, Capt. 277 


o7 
«i 


Lowe, Sir H. 82 Madden, Lieut. 271 


Gert. Maa. Suppl. XCI. Parr Ul. 
M 
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Maddeck 561 Ment 386, 603 
Magnay, Ald, 371 Meredith,J. 174. M. 
190 


665 


Mais 157 
Maitland, D. 381, Methuen 116 

Col. J. 561 Mexborough, Coun- 
Major 278 tess 189 
Makinnon 286 Meyer 42 
Malcolm, Sir P.174 Mickle 520 
Male 278 Middleton 58, 66 
Mallet, Lieut-col. Miers 372 

277 Miles, Sir J.94 
Malone 229 Mill, Mrs. 572. J. 
Maltby 155 284 
Manly 175 Millar 600 
Mander 573 Miller 55, 80, 281. 
Mann 174 C. 278. J. 418, 
Mansell 641 640. W. 174, 645 
Mansfield, Sir J.572 Millett 186 
March, Earl 84 Millin 52 
Marchant 468 Millington 478 
Marechetti 634 ¢er Mills 561. T. 77. 
Mark 298 W. Y. 380 
Markland 278 Milman 640 
Marlow, Dr. 273 Milner, Dr. 497. E. 
Marriott 190. M.A. 283 

477. W. 187 Milton 228 
Marsack 278 Lord 345 





Marsh, E. J. 175. H. 
185 

Marshall 275. Lt.- 
col. 561. J. 285 

Martin 591. Gen. 


Mina, Gen. 684 
Minster, Baron 84 
Moberley 278 
Modena, Duke 70 
Mohamet Ali 635 


188,386, 462. Sir Moll 148 

J, B. 374. R.464 Molony 636 
Maryborough, Lord Monboddo 56 

84, 277 Moncrief 466 
Mascall 85 Mongey 24 
Mash 178 Monmouth, Duke 
Mason 315,521.C.H, 568 

372. J. 571 Monro 380 
Massingbud 233 Montagu 189 
Masson 588 Montmorency, Vis- 
Matcham 382 eount 585 


Montholon 69 

Montrose, Duke 16, 
75, 640 

Moore 451,557. G. 
382, 464. J. 640. 
M. 574 

Mora, N. de 370 


Mathias 211 
Mathieu 355 
Maton 177 
Matthews 155 
Mattocks 185 
Maubourg 634 
Maughan 475 


Maud 278 More, Mrs. 598. C. 
Maxwell, Captain 278 

274 Moreau 267 sepe, 
May 29, 147 285. C. 641 
Mayhew 468 Mores 468 
Mazzinghi 225 Morgan, H. 467. H. 
Mead 55 R. 648. 1.568 
Meade 640 Moriarty, Lieut. 271 
Mears 230 Morillo, Gen, 268, 
Meddowcroft 93 365 
Meetkirke 371 Morland 189 


Melville, Lord 175, Morley, Bp. 314 
246, 277 Morpeth, Lord 63 

Melzi 63 Morris 573, 490 

Mendip, Lady 573 Morshead 
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Morshead, Sir F. T. 
561 

Mortimer 188. T. 
467 

Morton, F. 137. T. 
235 

Morveau 89 bis 

Morville 32 

Mosley, Lady 175 

Moss 476 

Mossop 646. T. 467 

Moulsey 641 

Mounier, Baron 634 

Mount Edgecumbe, 
Earl 15, 478 

Mountain 476 

Moubray 187 

Mowbray 468 

Moseley, Dr. 643 

Mudge, Capt. 355. 
Gen. 355 

Mulkden 271 

Murray 371, 465 
se@pe. J.351, 544. 
Sir J.473. Capt. 
J.A. 561 

Lord J. 84 

Mutis 56 

Naftel 380 

Nagle, Sir E. 368 

Napleton 48 

Nash 126 

Nayler, SirG. 5,186, 
178. J. 284 

Needham 215, 418 

Neild 471 

Nelson, Lord 571 

Nelthropp,Capt. 571 

Nesbett 93 

Nesbitt 574 

Nesfield 372 

Nettleship 92 

Newbury 641 

Newby 94 

Newcastle, Duke 6,7 





Newton 212. Sir 1. 


453. J.98. V.573 
Neynoe, Lieut.-col. 
or 
Nicholl, Sir J. 103, 
273 bis 
Nicholls 174 
Nichols, J. 472,391, 
572, 641. J.B. 84 
Nicholson 640 
Nicol 566 
Nicolson, Sir J, 283 
Nicolay 640 
Nield 433 
Noble 290 
Noel 175. F. 464 
Nooth 278 
Norbury, Lord 274 
Norcliffe, Major 277 
Norcott 91 
Norfolk,D. 16 bis,73 


Norman 285 

Nornaville 189 

Northesk, Lord 561 

Northumberland, 
Duke 6,7 

Nottidge 84 

Nottingham, Lord 
558 

Nogent, Sir H. 476 

Nourse 640 

Ochterlony,Gen.563 

O'Connor,Capt.115. 
E. 278 

O’Conor 175 

Oddie 466 

O’Donoju, Gen. 636 

Ogilvie 639 

Ogle, Sir C. 174. 
Capt. J.572. M. 
84 


O'Grady, Bar. 274 

O’ Hara, Gen. 57 

Oliphant 91 

Oliver 574. R. 57 

O’Loghlin 277 

Opie 276 

Oriel, Baron 84, 277 

Orlebar, M. 646. W. 
A. 278 

Orme 187 

Ormerod 175 

Ormonde, Earl 84 

O'Rourke 372 

Overing 571 

Owen 464, Capt. 
560. Mr. 79 sepe. 
Sir E. 174. G. 35. 
3.175. W.566 

Oxford, Bp. 8 

Oxmantown, Ld. 277 

Pack 351 

Packe, Lievt. - col. 
641. C W. 468 

Paddon 467 

Paganini 268 

Paget, Sir C. 171 bis, 
368 

Paine 568 

Pajou 588 

Pakenham 180 

Pallison, Maj.A.476 

Palmer, Adm. 565. 
E. 476. H. 380 

Paravicini 646 

Park, Justice 82 

Parker 186. G, 174. 
Capt. H. 85. T. 
284 

Parkes 495 

Parkhurst 468 

Parkinson, Col. C.C. 
174 

Parr, Capt. 462. 
Capt. C. 283 

Parry 535. Capt.352- 
$.176. S.C. 174 


Parsley 647 

Parsons 277. C.E, 
468 

Partington 351 

Parton 284 

Paske 371 

Pasley 452 

Paul 371 

Payne 63. E. 187. 
F. 188, H. 372. J. 
147. L. 574. T. 
566 

Peacock 601 sepe 

Pearson 561. Bop. 

®& 314 

Pechell 475 

Pedro, Don 71 

Peecock 187 

Peel 72. E.93. Sir 
R. 82 

Peele 230 

Peirce 515, 516 

Pemberton 372 

Pendergast 275 

Penkey 372 

Pennant 421 

Pennington 278 

Penrice 640 

Penrose, Capt. C.T. 
468 

Pepys C. 85. W. 189 

Perceval, Sir J. 290 

Percival 297. E. L. 
298. S.284 

Percy, Lady A. 176 

Perdue 477 

Perkins, G. 284. T. 
175. Capt. W. 378 

Perry 475. J. 647. 
W. 405 

Petiver 54 

Pew 372 

Peyronnet 555 

Peyton 297 

Phillips 561. F. 185. 
HY. 93. J. 185. S. 
467. T.371 

Phillott 116 

Pickthall 467 

Pidding 478, 572, 
646 

Pietro 187 

Pilgrim 468 

Pincock 189 

Pisani 53 

Pitt 246, 331, 332, 
334, 562,563,566, 
592, 593, 644 

Pixley 424 

Plant 285 

Plater 273 

Playford 424 

Plenderleath, Lieut.- 
col. 277 

Plestow 176 

Plucknett 372 


Part II. 


Plunket 381 
Pocock, G. 371. W. 
1. 85 


Podmore 372 

Poggenpobl,Capt.P. 
571 

Pole 394. H. 176, 
W. W. 94, 977 

Polwhele 569 

Ponsonby, F.S. 562 

Ponton 382 

Poole 560 

Pooley 467 

Pope 228, 451 

Portal, Baron 634 

Porteus, Bp. 280 

Portington 307 

Pott 643 

Potts 571 

Poulett,LadyM. 176 

Powell 421. Ensign 
571. B. 85 

Power 174 

Powis 278 

- Earl 75 

Powys 394 

Poynter, Bp. 185 

Praet 52, 53 

Pratt, J.174 

—— Lord 507 

Praun, S. de 268 

Prentice 372 

Preston, J. 187. T 
478 

Price 386,476. F. 
468 

Prichard, Maj. 640 

Prince 372 

Prior, Dr. 181. T. 
414 

Pritchard, Col. 467. 
Cc. A. 175 

Protheroe 475 

Provis 647 

Proudman 573 

Pryce, C. 476. S. 
647 

Pughe 85 

Pulley 574 

Puplett 476 

Pye, Col. A. H. 174 

Pym 174 

Quainton 600 

Queensberry, Marg. 
175 

Quiroga 69 

Quist, Lieut.-col.647 

Race 186 

Radcliffe 451 

Radstock, Lord 345 

Rainbow, Dr. 567 

Raine,Capt.556. Dr. 
562 

Raleigh, Sir W. 416 

Ramey 588 

Ramsay 174 

Ramsbottom 
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Ramsbottom 6 

Ramsden 278 

Rance 276 

Randell, A. 85. 
645 

Randolph 277 

Raphael 560 

Ravensworth, Ba- 
ron 84 

Rawdon 468 

Rawlings 500 

Rawlins 494. R.R. 
402 

Rawson, E, 382. S. 
278 

Ray 91 

Rayleigh, Baroness 
84 

Rayley 573 

Read 421 

Reardon 278 

Redford 476 

Reed 1&é° 

Rees, Dr. 180, 181. 
R. 379 

Reeve 93. Lieut.- 
col, 85. S.372 

Regnault 588 

Rembrandt 560 

Rendlesham 175 

Rennie 563 

Reubens 588 

Ricardo 79, 468 

Rich, E. 85, 94 

Richards 381. Mrs. 
93. Sir R.82. S. 
601 

Richardson 565. Dr. 
54,455. Justice 
82 

Richelieu, M. de555 

Richman 93 

Richmond, Duke180 

-—————- Duchess 


E. 


468 

Rickford 561 

Ricou 267 sape 

Rider 16 

Ridge 85 

Ridgson 646 

Rimmington 174 

Rivaz, E, 85. F.85 

Roberts, Miss 85, 
641. Lieut.641.G, 
573 

Robertson 330 

Robinson 190. A. 
187. A.C. 92. Sir 
C. 175. Lady C.E. 
gas. F. J. 277. 
G. A. 374. H. 641 

Robson 371 

Roden, Earl 84 

Rodney, Sir J. 568 

Rocquigny 475 


E. 641 
Rolland 588 
Rolt 91 
Romanes 380 
Rooke, Col. 277 
Rooks 424 
Rose 467 
Rosenhagen 468 
Ross 646. Dr. 116. 
Maj.-gen. 465. J. 
379 
Rothwell, Ald, 175. 
R.94 


Roupell 85 

Rous 44. Sir J. 297 

—— Lord 84 

—— Lady 297 

Rouse !76 

Rowe 189 

Rowland 477 

Rowley,J. 174. Adm. 
Sir J. 84 

Roy, Gen, 355. M. 
634 

Royle 371 

Royston 215. L. 420 

Ryder 189. Maj. C, 
378 

Rudge 84 

Rudhall 405 

Ruelle 381 

Rumsey 382 

Rundell 465 sepe 

Russel, E. 189. Sir 
W. 390 bis 

Russell, Maj. F. 467. 
E.T.91. W. 421, 
422 

——— Lord 568 

Rutherford, Dr. 186 

Rutland, Duke 6, 8, 
16 


Rutter 92 

Sabine 351 

Saddler 641 

St. John, Gen. F. 468 

St. Leger 468 

St.Vincent, Earl 174 

Sale, Major 84 

Salerni 641 

Salisbury, Marq. 5,7 

Ear! 645 

Salmon, B. 187. B. 
W. 189. G. 174. 
R. 381 

Salt 353 

Salter 91 

Sampson 84 

Samuel 254 

Sandeman 573 

Sanderson, C. 276. 
S. 468 

Sandford 371 

Sandiford 91 
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Rogers 272 A, 188. 


Sandilands, Lieut.- 
col. 371 
Sandwith 175 
Santhagen 284 
Sargeaunt 85 
Saulnier 355 
Saumarez,Sir J. 561 
Saunders 190 
Savage, Dr. 180 
Savernake, Visc. 84 
Savile, Sir H. 500 
Sayer 477 
Schalon 174 
Schnebbelie 497 
Schneider 378 
Schriber 189 
Schroeder 187 
Schweigheuser 144 
Sclater 278 


Scobell 175 

Scogan 418 

Scott, A. 176. C. 
371. G.174. J. 
R. 285. R. 283. 


Sir W. 3, 80, 81, 
64, 103, 107, 45). 
W.E. 641 

Scrimgeour 187 

Scriven 494 

Seagrave 85 

Sealy, Mrs. J. 467. 
R, 187 

Searth 278 

Seaver 24 

Sell 276 

Selwyn 175 

Seppings, Sir J. 374 

Serre, Count de 634 

Serres 370 

Sewell 574 

Seymour 271. Cul. 
573. H.641. Sir 
H. 568. W.115 

Shackelford 478 

Shackle 559 

Sharpe 574. J. B. 
175 

Shaw, J.214. Sir J. 
374, 466. N. 563. 
R. 371 

Shawe 472 

Shea 556 

Shelburne, Earl 566 

Shelton 272 

Shepherdg3.C.H.236 

Sheppard, J. L. 190. 
T. 572 

Sherard, Lady S. 85 

Sheridan 566 

Sherwin, Dr. 29 

Sherwood 641 

Shirley 390 

Shore 176 

Shurmer 639 

Shuttleworth 45 
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Sibthorp 54 
Siddons 473 
Sidmouth, Lord 3, 
72,73 bis, 75, 274, 
275, 277, 370, 466 
Sidney, SirJ. S. 508. 
Sir P. 508 
Siebenkees 235 
Siffkin 478 
Sikes 477 
Silchester, Bar. 84 
Silvestre 639 
Simeon, Count 634 
Simmonds 494 
Simon 572 
Simons 188 
Simpson, A. H. 176, 
I. 189. M. 85. 
Major R. 640 
Sims 561 
Sinclair 573 
Singleton 277 
Sinnot 24 
Skerrett, Major 467 
Skeels 574 
Skeffington 277 
Skinner 284, Capt. 
171. J. 228, R.640 
Skull 574 
Skyaner 298 
Slade 560 
Slater 572 
Slator, Major 274 
Slipper 372 
Sloane 55. 
Sloper 85 
Small 378 
Smith, Major - gen. 
271, 462. . A. 63, 
174, 284. C. 278, 
386. D.371. E. 
85, 92, 381. G. 
112. H.278. J. 
115. M. 84, 85, 
475. R.467. Sir 
S. 646. S. G. 85. 
T. 92. W. 94, 478. 
Sir W. 646 
Smither 91 
Smithson 85 
Smyth 175. Capt. 
514, 516. C. 43. 
Col, C. 371. G. 
91. G. B. 371. R. 
278, 468. W.175. 
Capt. W. H. 82 
Smythe 2 
Snowden 628 
Soame 14 
Soams 424 
Solander 53 
Somers, Earl 84 
Somerset 282 
——— Lord C, 176 
Sotheby 591 


H, 573 


Sowdon 


= in 
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Sowdon 278 
Sowerby 646 
Sparling 463 
Sparrow 93 
Spearman 641 
Spelman 31, 32, 44 
Spencer 298 

Lord 63 
Sperling 93 
Spottiswoode 84 
Sprole 285 

Sprot 641 

Spry 84 

Spurway 640 
Squire 176 
Stapburst 297 
Standish 63 
Stanhope, Col. 378 








368 
Lady E. 





477 
Stanley 93. E. 641. 
H. 573 
LadyM.278, 





641 

Stark, Dr. W. 89 

Starkie 92 

Starr 476 

Staverton 490 

Stebbing, Dr. 573 

Steede 85 

Steel 351 

Steele, Lady E. 278 

Steers 491 

Stehelin 174 

Stillendge 369 

Stephens, H. 645. 
H. W. 176 

Stephenson 278 

Sternhold 27 

Stevens 115 

Stevenson, Col. 465. 
T.91 

Steriker 646 

Stewart, Capt. 271. 
Col. 559.Gen. 571. 
Maj. 463. Sir C. 
461. J.684. W. 
278 

Still 230 

Stillingfleet 573 

Stinton 478 

Stiven 283 

Stockhouse 176 

Stokes, Lieut. R. G. 
641 

Stone 187 

Stoneham 381 

Stopford, Capt. E. 
468 


Storey 465 
Stothard 378 
Stott 645 

Stovin, Sir F, 277 
Stow 647 


Stowell 3° 

Lord 80, 81, 
84, 103, 173, 175 
ter, 277 

Stradbroke, Earl 84 

Strange, A. 187,574 

Strangford, Lord366 

——— Lady 278 

Strangwayes 378 

Stratford 560 

Stratton 92 

Street 85 

Strode 640 

Strutt, Lady M. G. 
84 





Stuart 94, 423. C, 


372. W.176 
Stukeley, Dr, 404 
Sturch 278 


Sturmer, Baron de 


268 
Sturt, Lady C. 175 
Sudduck 378 
Sueur 588 
Sultana Valide 635 
Sumner 175 
Surtees 371 


Sussex, Duke 5, 8, 


14, 105 
Sutherland, Major 


277,371. C. 478. 


D. T. 379 
Sutton, Lord 297 
Swabey, J. J. 381 

M. 175 
Swan 628. G, 646 
Swann 561 
Sweeting 176 
Swift 149, 472 
Swinburne 187 
Sydney, Sir R. 390 


Sykes, Sir F. 176. 


W. 641 
Symmons 592 
Symonds 381 
Synnot, Sir W. 378 
Tait 85 
Taite 93 
Talbot, Earl 277 
Tandy 189 
Tanner 285 


Tate, Mrs. A. 85. 


E. 93 
Tattersall 574 
Tattershall 640 


Tavistock, Marquis 


68 bis 


Taylor!85, 567, 640. 


C. 467. H. 405 
Tayler 285 
Tedenat 262 
Temple 189 
Tench 175 
Tennant 85 
Thatcher 382 
Thelluson 466 


Thistlewayte 284 

Thompson 290, 561. 
Capt. 271. J. 188. 
W. 175 

Thomas!78.G.W. 92 

Thomson 93 

Thornhill, Sir J. 420 

Thornton. G, 85. W. 
233 

Thorp 155 

Thoytes 85 

Thoyts, A.R. 641. 
S.A. 176 

Thrale 470 

Thurnhan, Lt. 271 

Thyll, Baron de 268 

Tickell 286 

Tierney 72. Sir M. 
2715 

Tilsey, Capt. L. 468 

Tissot 392 

Tobin, J.W. 174, 
Lieut.-col.W. 467 

Toledo, Abp. 69 

Tolkien 647 

Tonnere 634 

Tonnerre 555 

Took 297 

Tooke,H. 85. W.272 

Toone 284 

Torin 285 

Torrance 637 

Torrens 597 

Tower 561 

Townley 279 

Townsend, Maj. 371 

Townshend, Col. 
H. G. P. 277 

Trap 592 

Travis, Lieut. 476 

Trenchard 568 

Lady A. 572 

Trevor, A. H. 372 

Trickey 85 

Trinder 478 

Trotter 371 

Truton, Maj. J. 381 

Tuck 380 

Tuckney, 233 

Tunno 92 

Turing 278 

Turner 451. 





C.M. 


372. Sir J. 562. 


R. 569 
Twysden, Dr. 180 
Tyler, Sir C. 174 
Tyrrell 371 
Tyrwhit, Sir T. 2, 

15, 106 
Tyson, M. 298 
Ultric 545 
Upjohn 285 
Upwood 284 
Urquhart 565 
Usmar 273 
Uvedale 29 
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Vaillant 566 
Valpv, 310 
Vanderzee 574 
Vandyke 508 
Vansittart 277 
Vashon 468 
Vassali 178. Count 
269 
Vaughan 382. J.85 
Veitch, Capt. 557 
Vecsenmeyer 146 
Venables, Ald. 369, 
466 
Vere 127 
Vereker 557 
Vernet 588 
Vernon 297, 393 
Verulam, Earl 14 
Vetron 368 
Vialls 467 
Vicars 640 
Villebois 176 
Villele, M. de 555. 
M., 634 
Vincent 115. W. 93 
Vinci, L. du 560 
Vivian, J.174. T.379 
Von Bar 365 
Vyse, Dr. 202 
Vyvyan 91 
Waddington 
476 
Wadeson 573 
Wadmore 189, 641 
Wager 230 
Waldegrave 468 
Waldsgrave 597 
Walker, Miss 6. C. 
189. J.174. T. 
298. W. 378. 
Wall 566. Maj. 371 
G. 285 
Waller 172 
Wallis, Dr. 114 
Walmesley 561 
Walmsley 642 
Walpole, Lord 568 
Walrond 85 
Walsh 463. Dr. R. 
475 
Walter 594 
Walton 645 
Wangenheim 365 
Wapshare 646 
Warburton 92 
Ward 278. A. 176. 
C.J.647. M. 94 
Warden 176 
Waring 572 
Warmington 573 
Warneford 175 
Warner, Ald. 476, 
T.C. 84,85. G. 85 
Warrington, W. 468 
Warton 228, 229, 
499, 643 
Warwick 


261, 


























Warwick 561 

Wastie 187 

Watkins, Lieut. 462. 
A.M, 282 

Watson 176. F.A. 
93. Sir F. 176. Sir 
W 55. G. 278. 
Sir H.641. J. 80. 
T. 640 

Watt, 373 

Watts, A. A. 372, 
535. T.J. G41 

Waylet 298 

Weatherley 574 

Weaver 559 

Webb 640 

Webber 572 

Webster 468 

Weir 284 

Wellbeloved 176 

Weller 641 

Wellesley, Marq. 6, 
7. 640 

Wellington,Duke 5, 
14, 15, 72, 105, 
106,108,180, 277, 
466 

Wells, Sir J. 174 

Welsh, J.599. T.M. 
372 

Welwood 44 

Wemyss, Earl 84 

Werner 91 

West, Major, 277. 
L. 379. M.A. 92 

Westmoreland, Ld, 
72 

Wewitzer 88 

Whaleley 468 

Whatton 34. W.R. 
552 

Wheeler, Dr. 48 

Wheelwright 85 

Wheler, Sir €. 93 


Whinfield,H.W.371. 
J. 646 


Whish 475 
Whiston, 211 
Whitbread 68, 178 
White 2. B. 566. 
C€. 372. Capt. C. 
278, H.176. Capt. 
J.L. 467. K.221 
S. 286. W.H. 640. 
Whitfield, Dr. J.C. 
467 
Whitgift 231 
Whitlock 567 
Whitmore 641 
Whitsbed, Adm. 171 
Whittingham, Sir 
S. F. 277 
Whitworth 15 
——. Lord 75 
Wiffen 535. Z.M. 
372 
Wigg 641 
Wigsell 467. 
Wilberforce 68. 
647. W. 89, 561 
Wilby, A. 574 
Wilde 178, 179, 269. 
Mrs. 269. M.M. 
476. R47 
Wilder 187 
Wilding 421 
Wiles 371 
Wilkinson, J. A. 85. 
T. 473. W. 640 
Willey 372. 
Williams, Capt. 176. 
Dr. 181. E. 85, 
J. 92, 187, 189, 


A. 93 
B. 


284 bis, 467. J.T. 
176. R.174. T. 


189. Sir W. 84 


Williamson Mr. 75. 


D. 467. J. 286 
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Willis, Dr. 464 

Wilmot, J. E.E. 371. 
O. 370. R. 370. 
T. 370 

Wilshire, W. 15 

Wilson 269. A. 85. 
C. 286. D. 182. 
C. M.372. G. 174. 
H. 640. J. 572. 
Sir R. 178. Sir 
R.T. 277. S. 188, 
189. Sir T.M.187, 
368. W. 478. 
W. W. C. 277 

Wilton, J. 298 

— Earl 561 





641 
Winchester, Marq. 


275 
Winfield, H. 176 
Wingfield, C. E. 85 
Winkdried 519 
Winter 91 
Winterfeldt 188 
Winterflood 424 
Winthrop, R. 174 
Wirtemberg,Queen, 

or 


278 
Witherby, W.H. 641 
Witton 189 
Wolff, J.W.G. 269. 
M J. 372 
Wollaston, W.L.380 
Wolley 174 
Wolryche, J. 281 
~——_—— Lady 281 
Wolseley 647 
Wombwell, W, 641 
Womersley 91 
Wontner 466 
Wood 178. T. 269. 
Alderm. 178, 269. 
Baron 82 
Woodbridge 424 
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Woodcock 641 
Woodfall 566 
Woodford, Col. 277 
Woodhouse, Lieut. 
92 
Woodney, Dr. 353 
Woods 514. Mrs, 9S. 
W. 647 
Woolfe, J. 647 
Worley 285 
Worthington 468 
Wragg, G. 381 bis 
Wren, Sir C. 101 
Wrentmore 573 
Wright, Capt. 572. 
J.187. J.C. 84, 
J.R. 174. M. 417. 
W. 316, 508 
Wrottesley 176 
Lady C. 559 
Wyat, C. 647 
Wyatt 2, 495, 627. 
1.536, 646, M. 
vl. E. 91 
Wyburn 370 
Wykeham 386 
Wykes, 206, 207 
Wylde, Dr. 640 
Ximenes, Lady 647 
Yarrow, Miss 641 
Yate 561 
Yates 283 
Yems, M. E. 468 
York, Abp. 7, 10,11, 
12 


669 





Duke, 3, 8,14, 
72, 83, 105, 108, 
277, 466, 571 

Yorke, Rt. Hon. C, 
167. Sir J. 374 

Young, Dr. 29. H. 
C.91. J. 174, 647. 
W. 371. Sir W. 
417, 574 
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INDEX ro Tue PLATES. 


SS Those marked # 


* Bolingbroke Castle, co. Lincoln 305 
* Boston Grammar School, co. Lincoln 233 
* Cedar Tree at Enfield, section of 28 
* Coronation, plan of Westminster Hall 
and Abbey, fine of Procession, Gal- 
leries, &c. 3 
—-— East View of Westminster 
Abbey, with the Archbishops and Bi- 
shops doing Homage 105 
—— West View of Westminster 
Abbey, representing the Ceremony of 
his Majesty's Crowning 105 
—— SouthView of Westminster 
Hall, representing the manner of serv- 
ing up the first Course at the Ban- 
quet 109 
*————— North View of Westminster 
Hall, with a representation of the 
Champion entering through the tri- 
umphal Arch 109 
Cumner Church, co. Berks 489 
Cumner Hali, Windows, &c. removed 
from 201 
Fotheringhay Church, Bridge and Castle 
Hill, co. Northampton 577 
*Grammar School at Boston, co. Lin- 
coln 233 
Hodnet Church, co. Salop 393 
* Horncastle, co. Lincoln, Roman Urns 
found at 243 
Kiinsea Cross, co. York, East and West 
Views of 17 


* 


are Wood Engravings. 


* Kyme Tower, co. Lincoln 233 

Lambourne Church, Essex 297 

*Ludiate Abbey, co. Lancaster 596 

*Manby, Capt. various representations 
of his method of saving shipwrecked 
persons 160—167, 257—261, 356 

Revesby Abbey, co. Lincoln 509 

St. Faith, representation of, in West- 
minster Abbey 489 

*Scrivelsby Church, Effigies in 396 

*Scu/pture, Antient, Specimen of 401 

* Shipwrecked Persons, various represen- 
tations of Capt. Manby’s method of 
saving 160—167, 257—261, 356—360 

* Somersby Cross and Church, co. Lincoln 
244 

Tansor Church, devices on Wood-seats 
at 977 

Tatiershali Church and Castie, co, Lin- 
eoln 305 

*Urns, Roman, representations of 233 

*Westminster Abbey, East and West 
Views of, at the Coronation 105 

— —————-— Altar in Chapel of 
St. Blaze 497 

*Westminster Hall, South and North 
Views of, at the Coronation 109 

Westminster Hali and Abbey, plan of 3 

*Wirksworth Church, co, Derby, Speci- 
men of antient Sculpture in 401 

Wytham, Berks, Widows, Doorway, 
&c. at 201 





CORRECTIONS 


Votume XCl. Part. FE. 

P. 129, 1.5, for North read East. 

P. 274, b. for Col. Stratton read Col. 
Stretton. 

P. 579, b. 1. 20, for George read Ro- 
bert. 

Vorume XCI. Part II. 

P. 31, 1.47, for censes read censeo. 

L. 49, for posterium read posterum. 

P. 66, b. 24 lines from the bottom, for 
our Helicon read an Helicon. 

P. 67, 1. 28, for the hand read his 
hand. 1. 37, for enter read but. b. omit 
from ‘And then there was an old man,” 
to the end. 

P. 92, for Stratton read Stretton, 
twice’; and for 70th Regiment read 40th. 


anD ADDITIONS. 


P. 394. Arms of Hill, Ermine, on a 
fesse Sable, a castle triple-towered Ar- 
gent. 

P. 261, b. 1. 23 from bottom, for Wad- 
tington read Waddington. ' 

P. 397. The arms of Dymoke, Sable, 
two lions passant in pale Argent, crowned 
Or, thus depicted on the Champion’s 
target, &c, at the Coronation. Crest, 
a sword erect Argent, hilt and pommel 
Or. Motto, Pro Rege Dimico, 

P.476, for “the Rev. Dr. Waddington, 
Rector of Cavendish, and Prebendary of 
Ely,” read ** the Rev. Mr. Richard Wad- 
dington, Rector of Cavendish, Suffolk.’ 

P. 459, b. 1. 10 from bottom, for house 
read houre. 
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